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DRAYTON—“TO HIS VALENTINE.” 





USE, bid the morn awake, For that good Bishop’s sake 
Sad winter now declines, Get up, and let us see 
Each bird doth choose a mate, What beauty it shall be 
This day’s St. Valentine’s; That fortune us assigns. 
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But lo! in happy hour 
The place wherein she lies, 
In yonder climbing bower, 
Gilt by the glittering rise ; 
O Jove! that in a shower, 
As once that Thunderer did, 
When he in drops lay hid, 
That I could her surprise! 


Her canopy I'll draw 
With spangled plumes bedight ; 
No mortal ever saw 
So ravishing a sight; — 
, That it the gods might awe 
And powerfully transpierce 
The globy universe, 
Out-shooting every light. 


My lips I'll softly lay 
Upon her heavenly cheek, 
Dyed like the dawning day, 
As polished ivory sleek ; 
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And in her ear I'll say: 
“O thou bright morning-star! 
"Tis I that come so far 

My Valentine to seek.” 


Each little bird this tide 
Doth choose her loved peer, 
Which constantly abide 
In wedlock all the year, 
As nature is their guide ; 
So may we two be true 
This year, nor change for new, 
As turtles coupled were. 


Let’s laugh at them that choose 
Their Valentines by lot ; 

To wear their names that use, 
Whom idly they have got. 

Such poor choice we refuse, 

St. Valentine befriend ; 

We thus this morn may spend, 
Else, Muse, awake her not. 





THE GLOVE IN LIFE AND STORY. 


“Sir, your glove!” 

Shakespeare's “ Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 

LOVES have been worn from time 

immemorial. Their use has been 
traced as far back as the time of the 
Chaldeans, the word being explained in 
the Talmud Lexicon to mean a covering 
for the hand, or hand shoe. Xenophon 
is one of the first authors to give a clear 
and distinct account of that part of the 
dress. Speaking of the manners of the 
Persians, as a proof of their effiminacy, he 
observes that, not satisfied with covering 


their head and their feet, they also. 


guarded their hands against the cold with 
thick gloves. Athenzeus speaks of a cele- 
brated gourmand who always appeared 
at table with gloves on his hands that he 
might be able to handle and eat the 
meats when hot and so devour more than 
the rest of the company. Homer, de- 





scribing Laertes at work in his garden, 
represents him with gloves on his hands 
to protect them from the thorns. Varro, 
an ancient Latin writer, is an authority 
in favor of their antiquity among the 
Romans. 

Gloves do not appear to have been 
worn in England previous to the tenth 
century, and their manufacture seems at 
that period to be specially German, as 
five pairs of gloves made a considerable 
part of the duty to the English sover- 
eign, Ethelred II, by a society of Flemish 
merchants for the protection of their 
trade in that country. Their previous 
absence is accounted for by the fact that 
the long sleeves of the gowns supplied 
their place by being brought over the 
hand, and the cloak or mantle was made 
to answer the same purpose. The Nor- 
mans introduced the gauntlet, a stout 
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deer or sheepskin glove, with jointed 
plates of brass, steel, silver, or gold 
affixed to the back and fingers, allowing 
the free use of the hand. The effigies of 
Henry II and Richard Coeur de Lion at 
Fontevrand display gloves with jewels 
on the back of them, and when King 
John’s coffin was opened at Worcester in 
1797 jeweled gloves were found on his 
hands. Familiar to most readers 
is the story of the Lion Heart, on 
his way home from the Crusades, 
being discovered by the magnifi- 
cent jeweled gloves that his page 
tried to exchange for a dinner. 

Fora gentleman to wear a lady’s 
glove, not on his hand but some- 
where about his person, was in 
olden times considered an esteemed 
privilege. When a knight went to 
the wars or to “the Holy Cru- 
sades,” he wore fastened on his 
helmet the glove of his “ladye 
love.” In the quaint old pages 
of Monstrelet we read of the 
knights at Agincourt bearing 
among their headgear “ the gloves 
of their darlings.” Readers of 
Scott will remember how Simon % 
Glover, in The Fair Maid of Perth, 4 
grows eloquent over the glove asa 
token of affection, a pledge of 
faith, and a gauge of battle. In 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice the wise 
Paduan doctor, whose special pleading 
was so successful in the great trial of 
Shylock against Antonio, refuses to accept 
anything from the grateful Bassanio ex- 
cept his gloves. “Give me your gloves. 
I'll wear them for your sake.” And 
Lily’s Pandora, in her desire to get rid 
of one she hates, promises : 


“ He that first presents me with his head 
Shall wear my glove in favor of the deed.” 


It is said that the Earl of Oxford— 
Edward de Vere—in the time of Eliza- 
beth was the first to introduce into Eng- 
land perfumed gloves. Frangipani, so 
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called from the Italian Marquis of that 
name, was the favorite perfume of the 
day; and perfumed gloves were the most 
highly prized gifts of that olden, dear, 
never-to-be-forgotten time. The Univer- 
sity of Cambridge at one time presented 
“Good Queen Bess” a highly orna- 
mented and perfumed pair of gloves, 
costing sixty shillings of our money. An 





SHAKESPEARE’S GLOVES. 


ancient chronicler informs us that her 
Majesty, “beholding the beauty of the 
said gloves, was in great admiration, and 
in token of her thankful acceptance of 
the same, held up one of her hands, and 
smelling into them put them half way 
upon her fingers.” 

Shakespeare refers to the custom in 
Much Ado About Nothing, when Hero 
observes to Beatrice and Margaret: 
“These gloves the Count sent me; they 
are in excellent perfume.” And “Rare 
Ben Jonson” writes to 


“Thou more than sweet glove 
Unto my more than sweet love! 

































































Suffer me to store with kisses 
This empty lodging that now misses 
The pure, rosy hand that wore thee.” 


With all their sweetness, some of these 
perfumed gloves were dangerous, and it 
is generally believed that the famous 


GLOVE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Jeanne, Queen of Navarre, was poisoned 
by a pair presented her by the perfumer 
of Catherine de Medici. 

The glove has borne its part in regal 
and martial ceremonials. At the corona- 
tion of the Kings of Franee, the newly 
crowned. monarch used to receive from 
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the hands of the officiating ecclesiastics a 
pair of gloves that had. previously been 
blessed by the Church. At the same 
ceremony in England, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, as Lord of the Manor of Worksop, 
presented the King with a right-hand 
glove and supported the sove- 
reign’s arm while he puts it on 
and received the scepter from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Gloves of various kinds were 
frequently presented in service 
for lands. Thus, two farms at 
Carlcoats, in Yorkshire, paid 
“the one a right-hand, and the 
other a left-hand glove yearly; 
and some lands in Elmesale, in 
the same county, were held of 
the King “ by the service of pay- 
ing at the Castle of Pontefract one 
pair of gloves furred with fox-skin, or 
eighteen pence yearly;” while for the 
Manor of Elston, in Nottingham, were 
rendered two pairs of gloves, together 
with a pound of cummin seed and a 
steel needle. Among other miscella- 
neous services by which lands were held 
may be mentioned certain instances of 
hose. The Barony of Cottington, in 
Nottingham, was held by the service 
of presenting to the King a pair of 
scarlet hose annually; Eldressfield, in 
Worcester, was held by rendering to 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, hose of 
scarlet on his birthday, and Henley, 
in Warwick, was held by Edmund, 
Lord Stafford, by the service of three 
shillings or a pair of scarlet hose. 
There have been gloves of great his- 
toric as well as pecuniary value, as, for 
instance, we are told by an antiquarian 
writer that at the sale of the Earl of 
Arran’s goods in 1759, the gloves given 
to Sir Anthony Denny by Heary 
VIII sold for thirty-eight pounds ten 
shillings, or about two hundred dollars as 
we now reckon money. A pair of gloves 
given by James I to Sir Anthony’s son, 
Edward, brought twenty-two pounds 





























and four shillings, while the mittens 
given by Queen Elizabeth to the wife of 
Sir Edward Deuny were sold: for twenty- 
five pounds and four shillings, and all of 


LEATHER, EMBROIDERED WITH SILK, GOLD, AND SEED 
PEARLS. (TEMP, HENRY VIII.) 


these were bought for Sir Thomas Denny, 
of Ireland, a lineal descendant of Sir An- 
thony Denny, one of the executors of the 
will of “ Bluff King Hal.” 

Gloves were customary New Year’s 
gifts in the sixteenth century, but, being 
more expensive than ail could afford to 
purchase, money was given instead, 
which was called “glove-money.” The 
short sleeves of the ladies’ dresses in 
the reign of Charles II introduced the 
long kid glove, which has now, after 
an interval, again become fashionable. 
Gloves trimmed with lace are mentioned 
by the gossipy diarist, Evelyn, in his 
doscription of a lady’s toilette, and a con- 
temporary poet mentions: 


“Some of chicken skin for night, 
To keep her hands plump, soft, and white.” 


Long gloves are seen in the portrait 
of Mary, consort'of William of Orange, 
and a pair of thread gloves occurs in the 
inventory of a lady’s wardrobe in 1707. 
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Charles IV, of Spain, had such a fancy 
for white gloves, that it extended to any 
fair wearer of them, and compelled his 
Queen, in self-defense, to prohibit any 
lady appearing at court so gloved. The 
wearing of gloves in conjunction with 
court dresses was very fashionable under 
the First Empire. The fashion is said to 
have been a device of the Empress Jose- 
phine, to conceal the traces of the wash- 
tub on the hands and arms of marshals’ 
wives who had risen from the common 
people, and to hide the manual beauty of 
her sisters-in-law. Before her time they 
were worn only in the traveling-coach. 
The etiquette of the present day forbids 
the wearing of gloves in the presence of 
royalty. 

Space will not allow us to tell half the 


eS 
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CRIMSON VELVET, FMBROIDERED WITH GOLD AND 
SILVER, (TEMP. ELIZABETH.) 


curious stories one knows about gloves— 
about tae glove-making expeditions to 
Woodstock, when the letter G was for- 
gotten by fair Rosamond and the King ; 
of the glove upon Juliet’s hand, which 
the gentle Romeo sighed himself to be, 
that he might touch the soft, brown Ital- 
ian cheek ; of the iron gloves of Thor, 
without which he dared not try to grasp 
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the mighty hammer of Mjolnir ; the pair 
of gloves presented to Sir Thomas More, 
when Lord High Chancellor of England, 
filled with gold coin, by a grateful suitor 
in whose favor he had decided ; the gloves 
he accepted, but “their lining you will 
be pleased otherwise to bestow,” he wrote 
to the giver. Best of all is the story of 
the beauty, who, in the presence of Fran- 
cis I and his court, threw her jeweled 
glove into the arena of wild beasts, whose 
conflict all had assembled to witness. 
The lady took this novel method of test- 
ing the protestations of her lover : 

“ Over the rails a glove fluttered, 

Fell close to the lion and rested ; 


“es : 


The dame ’twas who flung it and jested 

With life so De Lorge had been wooing 

For months past. 

Sound the trumpet; no true knight’s a tarrier! 
De Lorge made one leap at the barrier, 
Walked straight to the glove, 

Picked it up, and as calmly retreated, 

Leaped back where the lady was seated, 

And fall in the face of its owner 

Flung the glove. 

‘Your heart’s queen, you dethrone her; 

So should I, cried the King ; ‘’twas mere vanity, 
Not love, set that task to humanity.’ ” 


And so, through so small a thing as a 
glove, the thoughtless lady lost her lover, 
as she deserved. 

H. Maris Gecrce. 











HE wonderful snow is falling, 
Over river and woodland and wold; 
The trees are spectral blossoms, 
an the moonlight blurred and cold. 











There’s a beautiful garden in heaven, 
And these are the banished flowers, 
Fallen and driven and drifting 
To this dark world of ours. 
JoHN JAMES PITT. 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR. 








OR a sae sage he looks, what can the laddie ken? 


He’s thinking upon naething, like mony mighty men- 


Aulder e’en than his.are glamour’d by a glare, 








Hearts are broken, heads are turn’d, wi’ castles in the air... “'- 


° James BALLANTYNE. 
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THE XOLIAN HARP. 


UIETLY stepping, the deer draw-near 
The widely-flung door of the castle 
drear. 
Timidly looking with startled eyés, 
They: gaze about them in grave surprise, 
Fearing, perhaps, lest there should arise, 
A ghost to their vision keen. 


Mildewed and dropping one by one, 

The casements have fallen from where 
they hung, 

And the great, empty eyes of the windows 
bare 

Challenge the world with a mournful 
stare, 

And with sadness, desolate beyond com- 
pare, 

Protest ’gainst their direful fate. 


Closely the ivy clings to the stones, 
Raised and cemented by one whose bones 
Have moldered long under marble urn, 
But whose songs in the hearts of men 
still burn, 
Hinting of mysteries yet to learn 
Of mankind and their wonderful ways. 


Far up in the windy, desolate tower, 

He placed a spirit of marvelous power, 

That echoes and sighs with the rise of the 
wind 

In a voice whose sadness and sweetness 

~ combined, 

Works a charm and enchantment that 

maddens the mind 
Of the mortal who hears it there. 


When the troops of the storm-king swoop 
down through the night, 
The voice of this spirit cries out in its 
might, 
And with. wild, mournful music accom- 
panies the host 
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In their terrible journcy o’er mountain 
and coast, 

Making death and destruction a verified 
boast, 


To all in their mad career. 


But again in tk2 silvery moonlight 
night, 

When the star-like jasmine sheds ’round 
her light, 

Faint and sweet does her perfume ascend 
on the breeze, 

Stirring soft with light fingers, the dark, 
sleeping trees 

With a passionate 'onging the spirit to 
seize, 

Till he ring out his wondrous lay. 


Then a faltering melody filling the 
air, 

Shows the spirit of music awake in his 
lair, 

In tremulous sighings, mere phantoms of 
breath, 

He sings of the wonderful riddle of 
Death, 

The tragic, unfathomable mystery of 
Death, 

That must ever o’ershadow us here. 


But his song waxed stronger, and truer 
it rung, 

And the whole world has filled with the 

- melody sung, 

Of Life in Death, Death in Life, sweet!y 
it ran, 

Of the fatherhood of God, and the brother- 
hood of man, 

And the clearing of tangled ways. 


O spirit! wind-born, up aloft in your 
tower, 

Drop your tender tones down in a Danaé 
shower, 
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“ QUIETLY STEPPING, THE DEER DRAW NEAR.” 


And the whole world shall listen with To the duty befure them, of strong, help- 
upward-turned eyes, ful lives, 

And hearts that with infinite love shall Of the man to his brother man, 
arise H. S. ATWATER. 














THE STRANGE STORY OF GENTLEMAN DICK. 





T was a long stretch of sandy coast, 

growing bright and dazzling under 
the rays of a noonday sun, but changing 
its aspect, chameleon like, with the change 
of weather toward evening. The hea- 
vens, first foretelling the change, spread 
over all a mantle of sombre gray, broken 
here and there with flying clouds of a 
darker hue; then the land and water, 
imbued with the spirit of the sky, grew 
ashen gray beneath, until all blended in 
the dull monotone of color. Slowly the 
wind arose, moaning first in a low, de- 
spairing note that seemed to have caught 
the spirit of the hour, and with a sub- 
dued menace in it that filled the heart 
with an undefined dread. 

The Life-guard, stepping out from the 
warm mess-room into the keen and 
searching air, shivered slightly as he 
faced the sombre scene. 

“The storm will be upon us before 
morning, that’s certain,” he muttered, as, 
after casting a glance at the rapidly re- 
volving balls in the near weather signal- 
station, he tightly buttoned his coat, and, 
turning up the collar, settled himself to 
face his lonely watch. 
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He was a handsome fellow, this man— 
Gentleman Dick they called him at the 
station, Richard Evans as he was regis- 
tered on the books. 

When he first came among them over 
a year ago he excited more or less specu- 
lation. No one knew him; he had come 
among them a stranger, had appeared 
with them before the Examining Board, 
had passed his ordeal well, and had been 
received as one of the crew—that was his 
history so far as they knew. If any more 
information had been gained about him 
by his superior officers, it was not given 
to the men, and, so far as his past history 
was concerned, he might have been the 
Egyptian Sphinx for any allusion he 
ever made relative to it. 

Timothy Dexter, the only man of the 
crew who was not too busy to attend to 
other people’s affairs, had taken much 
pain and trouble to draw out the new- 
comer, but his efforts had been laugh- 
ingly evaded, and many a quiet little 
stab of recognition of his purpose had 
caused his bronze cheek to redden and 
his little, twinkling eyes to fall in detected 
confusion. 
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Once in the night big Tom Everest 
awoke and thought he heard a smoth- 
ered moan from the warm cot next his 
that was occupied by Gentleman Dick. 
He sat up and listened, but all was still ; 
perhaps he was mistaken, after all, but it 
must have been something strange that 
had caused him to awake, for he could 
not remember such a thing as happening 
for many years. Therefore he laid down 
again, but he could not drop off to sleep 
at once,as he expected, for wondering 
what it all meant, that he should be actu- 
ally awoke in the middle of the night 
without apparent cause, and not being 
able to rid himself of the idea that Gen- 
tleman Dick had something to do with it. 

The next morning marked the first 
day of big Tom’s turn as cook for the 
crew, on each man of which in rotation 
devolved a week’s cooking and catering. 
Big Tom excelled himself in that break- 
fast, for he said to himself: “When a 
man’s been worriting all night there’s 
nothing like smoking hot coffee when he 
gets up in the morning,” and the same 
undefined feeling of sympathy prompted 
a furtive glance in the face of Gentleman 
Dick as he entered the mess-room. More 
than ever was Tom convinced that Gen- 
tleman Dick had been at the bottom of 
the strange incident of the night, not but 
that he was just as pleasant and bright 
as ever, but his face showed pale in spite 
of the healthy brown, and there were 
dark circles under the eyes that were for- 
eign to them. 

“Evans looks kind er broken up this 
morning,” spoke Timothy Dexter, look- 
ing up from the small boat model that 
was growing into shape under his hand ; 
“guess he was riding the white mare last 
night, hey ?” 

A shade of annoyance passed across the 
face of the man addressed, but he only 
turned with a short laugh, and, taking 
from the oven a dish of smoking pork and 
beans, placed it on the table under the 
very nose of the curious questioner. 
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“Can’t give you any better answer 
than that, Tim,” he good-naturedly said, 
and was rewarded for his forbearance by 
his inquisitor drawing up his chair and 
falling upon the contents of the dish with 
all the zest of a zealot. 

“ Whose day off, is it?” he mumbled, 
with his mouth full. “ The ducks is flying 
thick, and it ’ud be a chance for some 
un.” 

“ My day off, Tim,” replied Gentleman 
Dick. “I’m one ahead of you there.” 

“Yes, and you’ll go, too, I’ll bet,” re- 
joined Tim. “Say, Evans, how is it you 
never seem to go back into the town; 
you’ve been here more’n a year, and 
you haint been in town more’n three 
times.” 

“ And probably shall not go there more 
than another three times in as many 
years, if I do that, Tim Dexter,” shortly 
answered Gentleman Dick, turning his 
back on the questioner and leaving the 
room. 

“ You’re the blamedest cuss I ever saw, 
Dexter,” spoke big Tom, angrily. “ Why 
can’t ye let the man alone? He don’t 
bother you, but minds his own business, 
and that’s more’n you do, I tell ye.” 

“Why can’t ye practice what ye 
preach, Tom Everest? ’Pears to me ye’re 
meddling now in what don’t concern 
ye.” 

Big Tom turned from his keener an- 
tagonist with a disgusted look, muttering 
to himself, as he vigorously cleared the 
table from the débris of the breakfast, 
“ if there’s one thing moré’n another ye're 
like, it’s a shirk* when it smells a 
wrack } afore him. Ye’ll follow on and be 
in at the end, that’s as sure as heaven.” 

And sure enough, Gentleman Dick did 
take his day off, and, as usual, in a lonely 
enough way, for this man had a fashion 
of jumping into a little dory{ and sail- 
ing all day, with only his gun and his 
thoughts for company. 





* Shark. t Wreck. tA small sail boat. 
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Thus it had been the day of the night 
in question. He had taken his day off in 
the usual manner, had returned at sun- 
down with several brace of ducks, and 
after tossing them over to the man in 
charge of the mess, had mounted to the 
sleeping-room above, and arrayed himself 
for his watch, which was the first one of 
the night. He had sat down as usual to 
supper with the rest of the crew, but the 
ferret-like eyes of Dexter saw how the 
food remained untouched, and how the 
cup of strong black coffee was eagerly 
swallowed. 

“There’s something preyin’ on that 
man, and I’ll have it out o’ him some o’ 
these days,” was the characteristic 
thought that passed through Timothy’s 
mind. 

Gentleman Dick adjusted the strap 
which passed over his shoulder, holding 
at his side the leathern case containing 
the Coston night signals used in warning 
vessels from too near a proximity to the 
coast, and then turned his steps down the 
beach, in a settled swinging gait, that 
spoke of a certain space and time to be 
encountered. 

The wind had risen, and was driving 
before it a thin veil of scudding sand, 
and the dark and threatening waters be- 
yond heaved and swelled with a repressed 
movement, as though struggling to con- 
trol well-nigh irrepressible forces. 

The man’s beat laid out before him in 
one lonely, monotonous stretch of dull, 
gray sand, three miles beyond, not one 
object breaking the coast-line, save here 
and there a few dark specks that upon 
nearer inspection proved to be lean cat- 
tle moving among the scanty tufts of 
grass back among the desolate sand- 
heaps, whose barren curves alone broke 
the line of horizon. A little distance 
above high-tide mark ran a rude walk of 
boards, but the guardsman took the firm 
sand near the water’s edge for his prome- 
nade, and fought against the gale and 
flying sand with bent head, but ever 
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keeping a watchful eye toward the sea, 
whose billows dashed in with more and 
more force as they were driven before 
the whistling wind, that increased in in- 
tensity as the storm gathered strength. 

At last the monotony of the scene was 
broken by the figure of a man advancing 
from up the beach, blown onward by the 
force of the wind at his back, faster and 
still faster toward Gentleman Dick. 

Meeting, the men greeted each other, 
and checks passed from one to the other, 
to be afterward presented to their respec- 
tive officer, showing that they had actu- 
ally met and done their share of the 
work in all good and honest faith. 

“Squally weather to-night, Evans,” 
spoke the down-shore guardsman, looking 
up at the threatening clouds. 

“Yes,” responded Gentleman Dick, 
“it’s fortunate for you and me, Lincoln, 
that we’re not on the third watch to- 
night ; it’s mighty lonely hereabouts at 
one or two o’clock in the morning.” 

“That’s so, Evans,” answered his lis- 
tener, “and I’ve seen some queer sights 
off’n these very shores. One could almost 
swear they heard the women and children 
crying. They say a wrack went down in 
that very spot a good many years ago.” 

Gentleman Dick turned with a short 
laugh: 

“Well, Lincoln, no doubt what you 
say is true, but so far as my knowing 
lies, there’s none so quiet as the dead ;” 
and with a nod and a good-night, the two 
guardsmen turned their backs on one 
another and resumed their walk toward 
their respective stations, the distance 
between them gradually lengthening 
until each disappeared in the darkness 
of the night. Presently Gentleman 
Dick’s steps slackened ; he was beginning 
to feel the continued strain of breath and 
muscle. Somewhere in the neighborhood 
there was a boat turned bottom upward 
on the sand ; he had noticed it on his way 
down the beach, and now it offered a place 
of temporary shelter, under the shadow of 
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which he could rest a moment before he 
resumed his fatiguing walk ; so, sweeping 
the horizon at a glance, rendered keen 
and far-sighted by use, he seated himself 
on the sand. 

Blackness above and around him; no 
trace of light, save the faint phosphor- 
escence on the crest of the waves as they 
curled over and broke along the sand in 
a dim, white line of foam ; no sound save 
the constant roar of the breakers and the 
shrill whistling of the wind; it wasa 
scene calculated to awe and depress the 
stoutest spirit. And somehow or other the 
light of hope burned low to-night in the 
heart of Gentleman Dick; his head sank 
low, and was buried in his hands, his 
stalwart frame shook with ill-controlled 
emotion, and half-spoken words fell from 
his lips, only to be borne away on the 
wings of the wind ere they were shaped. 

With an impatient ejaculation he arose 
and resumed his lonely walk. Suddenly 
he stopped, placing his hands above his 
eyes and concentrating his gaze. Surely 
a strange object lay before him, that had 
not been there when he passed down an 
hour before. Intently looking, he drew 
nearer and nearer. What was it that 
washed up with the tide, then borne back 
by the receding waves, only to return 
and lie still farther up the beach ? 

With his heart in his throat, Gentle- 
man Dick came on, until the clinging 
drapery showed wrapped about a human 
form, with the face framed in by long 
wet tresses lying downward on the sand. 

For the moment the guardsman turned 
sick ; it was the first drowned person he 
had ever found ; then with the emergency 
came action, and dashing into the water 
he snatched the body from the very maw 
of the ravening waves, and ran as rapidly 
as he could up the beach toward the sta- 
tion, with his dripping burden in his 
arms. With all his strength he struggled 
along, with gasping breath, and the long, 
wet hair of the woman in his arms twined 
about his neck like clinging fingers. The 
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roar of the sea intensified itself in his 
ears, and the waves seemed ferocious 
beasts foiled of their prey. 

Will his strength hold out until he 
reaches his goal? his breath came short 
and thick, and a mist seemed to cross his 
vision, when, with a gasp of relief, he 
descried the welcome lights of the little 
station. Flinging open the door, he 
staggered into the warm mess-room with 
his burden, and stood for a moment 
blinded by the sudden glare of light on 
his eyes, accustomed to the blackness of 
the night outside. 

A dozen willing hands received the 
slight figure of the woman, and Gentle- 
man Dick sank breathless on a chair, but 
only for the moment, for he quickly 
turned to where stood the ever-ready 
medicine chest ; but Keeper Huston had 
been before him and was now kneeling 
on the floor, with the head of the woman 


“supported on his strong arm, while with 


the other hand he endeavored to force 
some restorative through the set teeth. 

“She is not dead then,” flashed through 
the mind of Gentleman Dick, with a 
warming feeling at his heart, and he bent 
over her to look for traces of life in the 
half-turned face. Suddenly, with a great 
shout, he dashed aside the surrounding 
men, and, snatching up the insensible 
figure in his arms, cried out : 

“Stand back, all of you; give me this 
woman ; she is my wife! My wife,” he 
went on, with a dreadful laugh; “do you 
hear? my wife, and we parted in anger 
more’n a year ago, and I loved her, gen- 
tlemen, I did, indeed ”—his voice broke 
pathetically and his unsteady glance 
wandered over the bronzed faces before 
him. “I always loved her—how could 
I help it ?—and now—now—now—” His 
voice sank lower and lower, he swayed 
heavily forward, and would have fallen 
with the woman in his arms had the men 
not caught them both and laid them 
down side by side, for a merciful insensi- 
bility had blunted the man’s suffering, 
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and, though the woman came slowly back 
to life once more, he still lay like one 
dead at her right hand. 

In the gray dawning, when the assem- 
bled crew* stood anxiously watching a 
doomed vessel rapidly plunging to her 
fate aud apparently helpless, a woman 
within the station was brokenly speaking 
to another older than herself. Stretched 
out on a cot, with his handsome face up- 
turned, laid a man in the deep sleep of 
utter exhaustion. 

The woman’s voice, in an undertone, 
told of misjudgment and misapprehen- 
sion; ‘twas the story, old as the earth, of 
love and pride and regret. Her head 
bent lower, all unheeding that her sobs 
had waked the man in the cot. Quietly 
he sat erect, with strained hearing and 
bated breath. 

*Twas the revelation that here roused 
this man back to life, that she had loved 
him through all and well enough to risk 


* See Frontispiece. 


her life to find him; the grip of love had 
indeed proved stronger than pride—so 
strong, indeed, as nearly to become that 
of Death. 

With quivering arms outstretched he 
called aloud, “My wife! my wife! my 
wife!” but the woman had turned with 
the first call and was wrapped in his arms, 
against his heart, ere the last had passed 
his lips. 

“ Indeed, ’twas a sight to see those two 
people,” said the looker-on in telling this 
strange tale; “the light that was on their 
faces seemed to shine right out of Hea- 
ven itself, so that one would have hardly 
known them.” 

There was a vacant place in the crew 
of Station No. ere many days, which 
was .soon filled by a strange face, for 
Gentleman Dick had left them; but his 
memory still lingers, and his strange 
story is still told among those brave and 
rugged men in softer tones than is their 
usual wont. H. 8. 








“THIS DAY’S ST. VALENTINE’S.” 





UPID with wings furled against flight, 

a pair of turtle-doves perched on his 

shoulder, and an umbrella grasped in 

both his chubby hands, to protect his 

smiling little godship against a very 
snow-storm of love-letters in the air— 

And the martyr Saint Valentine, who 
lost, not his heart, but his head, at Rome, 
in the third century— 

It is not easy to see how the former 
should have usurped the name day of the 
latter, unless upon the rule of turn-about 
fair play. 

For though the old poets 
“ Hail, Bishop Valentine! whose day this is— 

All the air is thy diocese, 

And all the chirping choristers 


And other birds are thy parishioners 
Thou marryest every year—” 


yet it is tolerably certain that the festival 


is a Christianizing of the ancient Luper- 
calia, held during a great part of this 
month, in honor of Pan and Juno, and 
that Cupid has just taken back what origi- 
nally belonged to his own order. For 
though the gods celestial and terrestrial 
squabbled not a little among themselves, 
it seems to have been in the way of family 
quarrels, and a certain esprit de corps 
among them, for all. 

So when, among a number of other 
Lupercalian ceremonies, the early Chris- 
tians substituted the names of martyred 
saints for those of the maidens whom the 
men were accustomed to draw by ballot, 
Cupid never rested until, with the tip of 
an arrow or two, he upset all that new- 
fangled arrangement, and brought the 
matter back to its old basis. 

How far he -had succeeded quaint 





goats. 























Sam Pepys tells us in his Diary, when all 
about the court of Charles II was astir 
upon St. Valentine’s: “This morning 
came up to my _ wife’s bedside (I 
being up dressing myself) little Will 
Mercer to be her Valentine, and brought 
her name written upon blue paper in gold 
letters, done by himself, very pretty ; and 
we were both well pleased with it. But 
I am also this year my wife’s Valentine, 
and it will cost me five pounds ; but that 
I must have laid out if we had not been 
Valentines,” he winds up frugally. And 
then he finds that “Mrs. Pierce’s little 
girl is my Valentine, she having drawn 
me, which I was not sorry for, it easing 
me of something more that I must have 
given to others.” Heavy taxes these 
must have been sometimes, as when he 
mentions of one fair lady: “The Duke of 
York, being once her Valentine, did give 
her a jewel of about eight hundred 
pounds; and my Lord Mandeville, her 
Valentine this year, a ring of about three 
hundred pounds.” 

But it was not with all a matter of 
mere pounds and pence: “Last Friday 
was Valentine’s Day, and the night be- 
fore I got five bay leaves and pinned 
four of them to the four corners of my 
pillow, and the fifth to the middle; and 
then if I dreamt of my sweetheart, Betty 
said we should be married before the 
year was out. But to make it more sure, 
I boiled an egg hard, and took out the 
yelk, and filled it with salt; and when I 
went to bed, ate it, shell and all, without 
speaking or drinking after it. We also 
wrote our lovers’ names upon bits of 
paper, and rolled them up in clay, and 
put them into water; and the first that 
rose up was to be our Valentine. Would 
you think it?—Mr. Blossom was my man. 
I lay abed and shut my eyes all the 
morning, till he came to our house ; for I 
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would not have seen another man before 
him for all the world.” 

Mr. Blossom should have been a crocus 
to be a proper Valentine, as it is that 
flower which is dedicated to the Saint. 
But, indeed, a flowery February is less 
propitious than a snowy one— 

“February fill the dike, 
Either with black or with white; 
If it be white, it’s the better to like ;” 
for 
“ All the months o’ the year, 
Curse a fair Februeer.” 

One sunny Valentine’s Day, however, 
in the year 1614, mated the Princess 
Elizabeth, of England, with the Palatine 
of the Rhine, from whom descended the 
good Queen now upon Great Britain’s 
throne. But there have been Valentine 
Days less fortunate. Richard II was 
murdered on that day, and on that day 
the great navigator, Captain Cook, was 
killed by Pacific islanders, who immedi- 
ately proceeded to cut him up, with re- 
markable effect upon the native princely 
line; inasmuch as when Queen Emma 
some years ago visited this country it was 
hinted that she had white blood in her 
—because her ancestors had eaten Cap- 
tain Cook. 

Bluff Harry VIII—that King who, 
according to a child-critic, couldn’t get 
suited in a wife—his Queen, Catherine 
Howard, barely escaped a fatal Valen- 
tine’s Day by being executed on the 
13th. But the most dramatic of all the 
tragedies of the Saint’s octave was that 
of a century earlier, when the Scottish 
King, James I, was done to death in his 
Castle of Perth, where Catherine Doug- 
las barred the door in vain with her fair 
arm against his murderers—Catherine 
“ Barlass,” whose descendants bear yet 
for their crest a broken arm. 

Marion C. L. REEVEs. 











LULLABY. 





LEEP, baby, sleep ; sleep, baby, sleep. 
Slowly the sun has retired in the west, 
Folded with cloudlets in crimson hue 
drest ; 
Wee, twinkling stars are beginning to 
peep; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep; sleep, baby, sleep. 
Sweetest of dewdrops the violet-cups 


fill; 
Faint comes the song of the sad whip- 
poorwill ; 
Over the hillside the dark shadows 
creep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Sweet dreams enfold thee, my darling, 
until 
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Dawn’s smile of greeting shines over the 
hill. 
Save her,O Father! from sorrow and ill! 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep; sleep, baby, sleep. 
Soft evening breezes with bright blos- 
soms play; 
Moonbeams will kiss thee with tenderest 
ray; 
Angels their vigils will over thee keep; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
May baby’s footsteps go never astray ; 
And heavenly visions shine over her way, 
When Iifeé’s dark shadows shall follow its 
day. 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Apa M. Srpson. 
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JEAN MONTEITH+* 


By M. G. McCLELLAnp. 
Author of “ Oblivion” and “ Princess.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

N times past Melrose had been a place 

of some importance. It had been the 
county-seat and had boasted a good-look- 
ing Court-House with a box cupola that 
had a bell inside it in lieu of a town 
clock, and a broad green in front, with 
tre.s, under which men could lounge in 
summer weather and trade horses, and 
expectorate tobacco juice, and discuss the 
affairs of State and Nation. 

Of this Court-House the village had 
been proud, and of the dignity accruing 
from its possession, and the more because 
a rival village, not seven miles away, had 
sought to wrest it from her. This had 
been done on the shabby and insufficient 
plea that the other village was more cen- 
trally located and more accessible, and 
the fact was thrown up to the Melrose 
people that the highway leading to that 
place received so little care as to. be, in 
winter, well-nigh impassable. This ac- 
cusation had been a grave injustice, for no 
less than once in every year a posse of 
men had been commissioned by the county, 
and were set to work to drag fallen 
branches from the road and to shovel 
dirt from the hillsides over all the dan- 
gerous places. If after that Providence 
should send rain that washed the dirt 
away and wind that tore more branches 
down, whose fault was that? To murmur 
at such things showed lack of reverence 
for higher powers, and was unneighborly 
besides, and well-nigh unfilial, for the 
other village had been, in a measure, set- 
tled by Melrose men, and had always 
been regarded by Melrose as an offshoot 
from her. That this place should set up 
as a rival and seek to wrest importance 


from her brought home to Melrose that 
truth anent the foes of one’s own house- 
hold, and she had bidden the village 
sturdily to mind her own business, anid 
donated the people thereof individually 
and collectively to the devil. 

This position she had held with fine 
effect because of the Court-House building, 
for it is an easier matter to jump a horse 
over a fallen tree or a gullied place, or 
even to skirt around them, than it is to 
vote good money out of one’s own pocket 
for the erection of new buildings. So for 
years the matter remained untouched, 
save by intemperate language. 

The office of County Clerk in days 
gone by was one of more honor than 
emolument, and it had rather to be 
forced upon a man than ever sought 
out by him. At the time when the 
feeling between the two villages had 
reached high-water mark the office was 
held by a man called Shandy Jenkins, 
the owner of a trading store-and keeper 
of a bar-room. It was said by those well 
qualified to judge, that Shandy was fond 
of the taste of his own good liquor, but 
he was an accommodating man who gave 
long credit and never pushed a customer, 
so long as he dealt at no other store, and 
nobody wanted the place, so that Shandy 
was permitted to carry the Court-House 
key and to do the work, despite his well- 
known failing. . 

But one sad night this confidence had ' 
been ill rewarded, for Shandy, having a ‘ 
marriage license to prepare for a moun- 
taineer, who would be after it by day- 
break in the morning, repaired to the 
Court-House after dark, and took his 
pipe along for company and a bottle of 
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“Old Virginia Glades” to keep the 
draughts from striking in. The combina- 
tion had proved disastrous, for in the 
middle of the night all Melrose had been 
aroused by a glare like a volcano and 
the crash of falling timber, and hurrying 
abroad in costumes incomplete, under the 
impression that Mother Shipton’s exist- 
ence was about to be verified in the fulfill- 
ment of her prophecy, had beheld their 
importance crumble to ashes with their 
building. 

The matter had made a local stir; but 
the people had been charitable to poor 
Shandy, for a man may be said to have 
spiked the gun of censure when in work- 
ing harm to the public weal he contrives 
to work still greater to his person. The 
villagers had exhumed the Clerk’s remains 
and buried them with care, and they had 
treated his memory with fairness, even 
while disputing his accounts with his ex- 
ecutor. 

During the year it had taken Melrose 
to realize the disaster and turn over in 
her mind a remedy for it, Mr. John Win- 
thrope, the legal bulwark of the place, 
had kept such county papers as ac- 
cumulated in the left-hand corner of his 
desk and his own good’ breeches pocl et. 
This answered well, but in the meanwhile 
there had come to the rival place a pesti- 
lential politician with expansive views 
and an eye to votes and interest. This 
interloper, with intent to make himself 
of importance, had drawn together smol- 
dering brands of discontent and fanned 
them to a flame. In Mr. Winthrope’s 
method of caring for county interests he 
beheld what he considered his opportu- 
nity, and had thrown himself upon it 
and caught it by the back of the neck, 
and so shaken it in the face of the Legis- 
lature, that before the Melrose people, 
unaccustomed to impetuosity, could re- 
alize their danger, far less provide against 
it, the county government had been re- 
moved to the rival village. 

After this Melrose had slumbered util 


the discovery of the value of cottonseed 
oil had induced a Huntsville firm, who 
ewned property in the place, to establish 
an oil-mill there on account of the water- 
power, the facilities fur getting seed, and 
the cheapness of the labor. This had 
given an impulse to Melrose and brought 
some strangers to it—the farmer from 
Vermont, and also Dr. Ravenel. 

In spite, however, of the prospects 
which its future was supposed to hold, 
Melrose offered so little inducement to 
professional men that there was but one 
lawyer in the place, and he had been born 
and raised there. This was Clive Win- 
thrope, a son of the man whose use of his 
breeches pocket as a Clerk’s office had 
given dissatisfaction. He was a man of 
fifty or thereabouts—tall, well-made, and 
handsome—and the fact that his hair and 
mustache were very gray, and the addi- 
tional fact that he was a widower, did not 
detract from his advantages in the eyes 
of the Melrose ladies. The former was 
considered picturesque, and the latter— 
ah, well, poor man; he had known the 
comfort of a home, and it was pitiful to 
think of him in that big house alone. 
The house in question was the handsom- 
est in Melrose, and there were no second- 
hand children in it, to be either bane or 
comfort, so the ladies were justified in 
being very sorry for Clive Winthrope. 

But the years went on and Clive Win- 
thrope failed to evolve a proper sympa- 
thy for himself, and certainly made no 
effort to dispel his loneliness in the way 
society expects of all right-minded wid- 
owers. He had been in love with his 
wife and she had died young, which made 
a halo around her memory. 

Winthrope was no monogamist—few 
men are—and it was perhaps quite as 
much the effect of circumstances as of in- 
dividual constancy that he had remained 
a widower for fifteen years. His life 
moved on in the same groove; he saw 
only the women to whom he had been all 
his life accustomed; he had an excellent 
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housekeeper, and he was fond of learned 
pursuits, notably the study of natural 
history. He went among his neighbors 
after the death of his wife as he had done 
before, and was gentle and courteous as 
a strong man must be who has known 
sorrow as well as joy and been mellowed 
by the experience. But, while he had 
much patient tenderness for women, 
nearly fifteen years passed by before a 
second woman separated herself from 
the aggregate and unitized, as it were, 
for him, all womanhood in an _indi- 
vidual. 

The miracle was wrought one summer 
evening early in the year, whose covers 
were to close on the final chapter of a 
good man’s life. Wainthrope had walked 
out to Dr. Monteith’s, as was his custom, 
for the men had many tastes in common 
and were friends. After sunset they 
moved their chairs out on the veranda 
and lit their pipes, and Jean came out 
and seated herself on the step and rested 
her head against her father’s knee. The 
air was still and translucent, so that the 
stars looked near and brilliant; night 
insects jarred and hummed amid the 
branches, and in dusky places fire-flies 
flashed like jewels; the moon, newly 
risen, sent a pure white ray on an explor- 
ing expedition into the shadow of the ve- 
randa, where it found and brought to 
view a noble face and soft, dark eyes and 
a pair of hands folded together. Pres- 
ently the Doctor asked her to sing to 
them, and Jean, without changing her 
position, sang an old Scotch air that had 
in it the echo of the hills and the breath 
of the heather. Her voice was one of 
those rare, tender contraltos, that vibrate 
through the listener and set his nerves to 
thrilling. Winthrope had not heard her 
sing for a long time, and somehow there 
seemed to be a new tone in her voice, and 
his eyes sought her face, and all at once, 
as a man stumbles on a great discovery, 
he realized that the child he had been 
used to all of her life had, in some 
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strange way, developed into a different 
order of being. 

Then, with man’s appropriativeness, his 
mind worked ‘backward, seeking to estab- 
lish a connection between Jean’s past and 
present which should identify her in some 
way with himself, bring her into a posi- 
tion in which the reflex of the emotions 
he felt stirring within him might possibly 
touch her. She had always been a re- 
served, strong-natured child, who kept 
her feelings to herself, or else let them 
out in a flood. His wife had been inti- 
mate with Jean’s mother and had made a 
pet of the child. He was glad of that, 
although he could not exactly define why 
he should be. Then a little incident re- 
curred to him. 

Jean had heen six years old when Mrs. 
Winthrope died, and the day after the 
funeral her mammy had taken her into 
the village. At the gate of the big 
brown house, at which she was in the 
habit of stopping, the little maid had 
halted. 

“I’m going in to see Lita,” she an- 
nounced, for so she always called her 
friend. 

Then mammy had explained to her 
that “Lita” was dead; that she could 
not go in, she would be in the way, and 
had sought to draw her on. But Jean, 
to whom the word “death,” as yet, con- - 
veyed no image, had turned a deaf ear, 
evaded mammy’s detaining hand, scram- 
bled over the fence, and sped across the 
yard before her design could be frus- 
trated. The door was on the latch and 
she had gone straight to Mrs. Winthrope’s 
room. It had looked dark and deserted 
at first, but soon her eyes had fallen on 
Mr. Winthrope sitting by his wife’s little 
work-table, with his head down on his 
folded arms. The child had gone to him 
at once. 

“ What’s the matter?” she had asked; 
“where’s my Lita?” 

There had been no answer, only a 
movement of the broad shoulders and a 











quivering of the hands. A drawer in 
the table was half open, and in it Jean 
could see little folded garments, like doll’s 
clothes, some finished, somé still unmade, 
and on the top a tiny gown with a needle 
sticking in it. Jean had looked at him 
a moment, and then, obeying the instinct 
that was in her, had climbed up in a 
chair and drawn the bowed head to her 
little bosom. 


CHAPTER V. 

THe Rev. Arthur Tinsley had gravi- 
tated to Melrose, through sheer inability 
to look out for his own material interests, 
and also, perhaps, through a mental pe- 
culiarity which led him to regard the 
field as of more importance than the fod- 
der. Melrose was an undesirable parish 
for a liberal-minded man; there was in 
it a wearisome, contracted element, hide- 
bound by ancient modes of thought, yet 
holding themselves competent at any mo- 
ment to set the whole world straight, and 
mete to each his Heaven-appointed 
duty. 

Mr. Tinsley was a liberal-minded man 
—too liberal for those among his flock 
who loved judgment more than mercy. 
They complained that the mantle of his 
charity was not only broad enough to 
*coter the just, but that it had a margin 
for the shelter of the unjust as well. 
This, by some, was regarded as condon- 
ing felony, for, unconsciously to them, 
their thoughts were ruled by Mosaic 
rather than Christian law, and their 
minds dwelt much on sonorous sentences 
of denunciation. They liked their doc- 
trine steaming hot, and the devil kept 
well in the foreground ; and their pastor 
insisted on giving them week after week 
sermons filled with love and mercy and 
duty to one’s neighbor, and kept the 
“wrath of God” clear out of sight, and 
ignored the devil for months together. 

“ Ther: parson’s er easy-goin’ chap,” re- 
marked old: Jack Johns to his tavern 
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cronies. “He don’t look ter be mor’n 
able ter heist er gun up ter his shoulder ; 
but he shoots right straight when he gits 
it thar, an’ I’ll be hanged ef he aint 
broke down ther old monopoly! Ef he 
keeps on hoein’ ther row he’s in, God 
A’mighty ’ll git sech er big say-so in ther 
‘country thet ther devil will have ter 
refugee.” 

“He air er luke-warm shepherd, I’m 
*feard,” groaned Aaron Spot, the bar- 
room keeper. “ He don’ keep ther fence 
up t’wix ther sheep an’ ther goats, an’ he 
does like he ‘lowed ther same paster war 
sot fur ’em both. When ther Marster 
comes ter reckon up, He'll find things 
mightly messed up in ther perrish. All 
ther bottom rails will be lowin’ thet ef they 
aint on top they ought to be. Ez cer man, 
I aint got nary rock ter fling at Parson 
Tinsley ; but ez er preacher, he’s slack— 
pow’ rful slack, ter be sho’.” Aaron spoke 
regretfully. He loved the crack of the 
doctrinal whip, and to fancy that he 
could see his neighbors dodging. 

Old Jack grinned. He knew that 
Spot adulterated his liquor by every art 
known to man, even after it had under- 
gone that process at the hands of the 
larger dealers. It was more than whis- 
pered, too, that Aaron had “ moonlight” 
dealings, away in the laurel brakes, in 
the fastnesses of the mountains ; but he 
was a good church member, well primed 
with controversial texts, and his eye was 
single toward the phylacteries and the 
street corners. Old Jack himself was no 
better than one of the wicked. He 
drank like a whale, whenever any one 
would trust him, and denounced his 
enemies with the vigor of a psalmist ; his 
word could not be considered as equivalent 
to his bond ; but he was patient and ten- 
der with his rheumatic old wife, and 
would go without food and drink any 
time himself so that she might have the 
comforts that she needed. He had saved 
a life or two in his time, and his cabin 
was the refuge of the maimed curs in the 
































district. Jack knew that the savor of 
him might be questionable in some 
nostrils, and that he was counted a 
goat of the gratiest description ; but that 
Aaron Spot should hold himself a ram, 
mete for the altar, struck him as being 
comical. 

When he had enjoyed the joke in 
secret, he put in a plea for the censured 
preacher. “ Deal back ther kyerds like 
he deals ’em ter you,” he remonstrated ; 
“to do no other aint got fa’rness in it. 
Ef he jedges we-un easy, like er gentle- 
man, we-un air bound ter jedge him easy 
likewise. Folks whar keers ter look kin 
find most any sort o’ grain inside ther 
Bible. Every mill grinds it out ter suit 
tharselves ; some gives it clean and sweet, 
an’ some runs in grit an’ sawdust. Jlike 
ther taste o’ Parson Tinsley’s meal my- 
self—it sets easy on my stomach, an’ it 
never gripes me none. Some folks like 
ter see thar naybors doubled up; but I 
never did hanker arter pain fur livin’ 
creeturs. Happen Parson knows what 
he’s erbout most ez good ez we-un kin 
teach him.” 

As not infrequently happens, Mrs. 
Tinsley was in many things the antipodes 
of her husband, and even twenty years of 
married life had not appreciably de- 
creased the distance. She was an ener- 
getic woman; so much so that her 
own life was too small to hold her, 
and she was constantly overflowing into 
the lives of other people. She was good- 
hearted, in a way, and never spared her- 
self, and if the services she sought to ren- 
der sometimes failed of being the comfort 
she was convinced they would be, the 
fault could not be credited to lack of 
good intention. She liked to manage, 
and thought that she could manage 
well, and no devotee ever believed 
in the Pope’s infallibility with more 
absolute faith than she believed in her 


own. 
The person whose affairs most occupied 
her mind just now was Jean Monteith, 
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and out of the abundance of her ability 
she set to work to rearrange the girl’s 
life for her. 

“You know, Arthur,” she remarked 
to her husbaud, as they sat together by 
the parlor fire, “that it will be impossible 
for that poor child to live any length of 
time as she is doing. Just think of her 
being way out in that lonely house, vir- 
tually alone. It isn’t at all the proper 
thing for a young woman, and after 
awhile people will begin to talk. No- 
body has said much yet, for the Doctor 
hasn’t been dead ten days, and some 
of us have been out there most of the 
time; but Miss Elsworth was aking me 
this afternoon what Jean’s plans were. 
She thinks, and I think too, that some one 
ought to talk them over with the child, 
and make suggestions to her. I think 
I'll walk over there to-morrow. Of 
course, nobody has said anything to Jean 
yet, for she has scarcely talked at all 
since her father’s death ; she has just gone 
on in the old routine in a sort of dream, 
and she will continue to go on so if some- 
body don’t interfere, and remind her that 
there’s such a thing in the world as gos- 
sip. Yes, I’d better go, I reckon, for, as 
Maria Elsworth says, I certainly am the 
proper person.” 

Mr. Tinsley put down his book, and 
reached over to the tobacco-box for his 
pipe. 

“‘Where’s Winthrope ?” he asked, as 
he filled it. “I thought he was her 
trustee or guardian or something, and 
would arrange her matters for her.” 

Mrs. Tinsley raised her eyebrows; was 
there ever anything like the stupidity of 
men ? 

“Don’t you know that Clive Win- 
thrope is in love with her?” she queried, 
“or people say that he is, which, in the 
eyes of the world, ties his hands just as 
completely. What possible suggestions 
can he make, except such as would be 
out of the question while her mourning 
is fresh. He can manage her business 
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for her, but he isn’t likely to meddle with 
her domestic affairs yet awhile.” 

The minister failed to see the force of 
this feminine logic. It seemed to him 
that if a man took sufficient interest in a 
woman to want her for his wife he might 
venture to advise her on a good many 
points, particularly if he should be double 
her age. ' 

“Yes,” repeated the lady, “I'll walk 
up there this afternoon and have a talk 
with Jean. I do hope that the Doctor 
hasn’t bound her by any sort of promise 





about the house—or—or—the other | 


thing. If he should have, of course 
Jean must get some respectable settled 
woman to live with her and take care of 
her. I wonder who in the world she can 
get? The Doctor was almost alone, only 
some far-off cousins that I ever heard of. 
Her mother may have had some kin, and 
if so ’twould be better for Jean to be 
under the care of a woman of her own 
blood. I'll find out, so that we may 
write. If there isn’t any one, I think she 
could get Miss Parma Wright.” 

Mr. Tinsley groaned. Even his charity 
had limits. 

“What's that for?’ demanded his 
wife ; “Miss Parma is the quintessence 
of respectability.” 

“ And of malice and all uncharitable- 
ness,” retorted the minister; “I don’t 
want to be uncharitable myself, but 
really, Margaret, I’d as soon clap a fly- 
blister on a sore place as recommend Miss 
Parma to Jean. She’d wear the child 
out body and soul, and never see that she 
was doing it. That tongue of hers is 
enough to put an able-bodied man in his 
grave in a week, and for a girl like Jean! 
—good Heavens!” 

“She isn’t as bad as that, Arthur; you 
exaggerate. She would be as good as 
gold to Jean, and, of course, I only men- 
tion her as a dernier ressort. Jean isn’t 
like other ‘girls, either; her head is 
so filled with science and stuff that 
Parma’s talk will be like wind among 
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the branches—she’ll never even hear half 
of it.” 

The door opened and Maud Tinsley 
came in with her hat and gloves in her 
hand. Her beautiful face was glowing 
from the cold outside and her eyes were 
lustrous. Both parents looked up with 
interest and admiration; she was their 
one ewe lamb, and she was fair to look 
upon. 

Maud was brimming with intelligence 
of some sort and began to overflow before 
she had fairly reached the hearth-rug. 

“What do you think has happened, 

mother ?”—pushing a chair forward and 
sinking into it; “the whole village is 
talking about it. I was at Miss Parma 
Wright’s just now, and she had been 
talking it over with Miss Elsworth, and 
both of them were full of it. It seems 
that old Jack Johns let it out at the 
Black Bear last night and it’s all over 
town this morning. Jack had it from a 
man named Danvers, and he thought it 
the finest thing that ever was Miss 
Parma says she never heard of such a 
thing in her life; she is quite scandal- 
ized.” 
“ What about ?” questioned Mrs. Tins- 
ley, eagerly; “what has happened? I 
haven’t heard a breath of anything un- 
usual.” 

Maud laughed. 

“And I began my story at the wrong 
end,” said she; “of course, you are in 
the dark. It’s Jean Monteith they were 
talking about.” 

“ What’s the matter? what’s she been 
doing ?” ; 

“The story runs this way—at least 
Miss Parma tells it so. It seems that 
the very day poor Dr. Monteith was bur- 
ied, or, rather, late that night, a man 
came for him. Think of that !—after he 
had been buried! Nobody heard the 
man knock except Jean, who was in the 
study. His child was ill—dying, he said. 
Would you believe it?—Jean went with 
him herself! Made him saddle her 


















































father’s horses and took his instruments 
and things and rode miles and miles 
alone with a strange man in the night, 
away to some cabin in the mountains, 
Heaven knows where! Wasn’t it awful? 
Just think of riding all that distance and 
undertaking to treat a sick child! Miss 
Parma says ’twas the most reckless thing 
she ever heard of and a clear tempting of 
Providence.” 

“To what?” queried the minister, ten- 
tatively; “not surely to send harm upon 
her. It looks to me more like trusting 
Providence.” 

But the ladies were too much interested 
in the physical fact of Jean’s adventure 
to trouble themselves with metaphysical 
distinctions on such subtleties as the 
identification of a thought with an ex- 
pression. The minister’s implied exone- 
ration of the higher powers from malevo- 
lence fell on heedless ears. 

“Why didn’t she send the man on for 
Theodore?” demanded Mrs. Tinsley ; 
“what made her go herself?” 

“What makes Jean always do things 
different from other people? She’s eccen- 
tric, mother, and she always has been. 
Any other girl would have sent the man 
on at once; therefore it would be the 
last thing that would occur to Jean. 
She knows all about drugs and physic— 
the Doctor taught her—and she hasn’t a 
nerve in her body. I remember once 
when we were children a lot of us went 
out to Dr. Monteith’s to play. Jean was 
thirteen and she never played with us 
much, although she was good-natured 
about her things. That evening we were 
swinging, and Willie Rice, the awkward- 
est boy that ever lived, managed to tum- 
ble out and break his arm. We were all 
scared to death and most of us cried, but 
Jean picked him up and carried him in 
the house, and called her mammy to hold 
him while she set his arm. The Doctor 
came in while she was doing it and just 
stood by and /et her. Fancy her having 
the nerve. I nearly fainted!” 
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“ Jean Monteith is a big woman,” ob- 
served Mr. Tinsley, with decision— 
“about the biggest woman I know.” 

Maud opened her eyes. “Why, she 
don’t come up to my shoulder, father, any- 
thing like, and I don’t believe she weighs 
a hundred pounds.” Maud was a literal 
young woman; she took things at face 
value. 

“There is more kinds of bigness than 
bulk of matter, daughter,” the minister 
said, “and Jean’s spirit can look over all 
our heads. It was big to set that boy’s 
arm, and I call what she did the other 
night uncommonly big.” 

Mrs. Tinsley looked up sharply; this 
husband of hers neyer would look at 
things from a conventional standpoint, or 
realize that there were certain proprieties 
that must and ought to be observed, or 
trouble would come of it. “It would 
have been big if there had been any 
necessity for it,” she observed; “but as 
Dr. Ravenel was right here in the village, 
there was no necessity, so the whole thing 
was quixotic and ridiculous. That’s the 
worst of a girl’s being raised entirely by 
a man; she gets the haziest notions of 
what society has a right to expect of her, 
and often no notion at all. Sarah Mon- 
teith was a dreamy, invalidish sort of 
woman, but on Jean’s account it’s a thou- 
sand pities she should have died. Jean 
is going to get herself talked about, you 
may just mark my words.” 

“T met Theodore Ravenel after I left 
Miss Parma’s,” interposed Maud, “and 
I told him about it. He asked at once 
why Jean did not send the man on to 
him, and when I told him what a fancy 
Jean had for physic, and how different 
she is from other girls, and eccentric and 
all that, he laughed and said, ‘Some 
women had a yearning to wear spurs.’ I 
don’t know exactly what he meant, but 
I could see that he thought Jean should 
not have gone that night.” 

“That just proves what I say,” repeated 
Mrs. Tinsley; “Jean will get herself hor- 
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ribly talked about if somebody don’t 
interfere and prevent it. She needs some 
one to take care of her!” 

The minister sighed and looked into 
the fire. “Yes,” he assented slowly, “she 
certainly needs some one to take care of 
her. Poor little Jean!” 





CHAPTER VI. 

In the South, as a rule, women are still 
reared in the circumscribed manner pecu- 
liar to the days that are being more and 
more numbered with things past. With 
them wifehood and motherhood is the 
end for which creatures feminine are 
born. This is a truth and in universal 
order, but their grasp of the subject, 
being simple, instinct lacks comprehen- 
siveness. Deep knowledge and broad 
views, they hold, will unfit a woman for 
her duty; will unsettle her nature, and 
perhaps her faith. Thought and study, 
and the vast things of existence, is for 
man; and, for woman, her heart will 
teach her all things needful. The recog- 
nition that the more finely finished the 
instrument, the more perfect will be 
the music, is among the lessons that the 
future holds for Southern people. 

Jean had had a strange up-bringing for 
a Southern woman. The Doctor had 
educated his daughter himself, and had 
taken delight in the task; but, being left 
to his own guidance, had given her nearly 
the same course of instruction he would 
have given a son—nearly, not quite, for 
the Doctor shared, in a measure, the coh- 
servatism of his people. Jean’s decided 
bent toward his own profession, her intel- 
ligence and vivid interest, had led him 
on, unconsciously, to giving her a fuller 
knowledge of the physical sciences than 
he perhaps intended or was aware of. 
But a certain old-world delicacy and rev- 
erence for her sex, which made him feel 
that a woman should be kept, as much as 
may be from the hard realism of life, had 
led the Doctor into a natural and mascu- 
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line blunder. What he had taught Jean, 
he had taught her thoroughly; but he 
had picked about and chosen, taking her 
with him only so far; shutting a door 
here, and a door there, lest a too deep 
contact with materialism should brush 
the ideal bloom from his child’s nature. 
Thus, while Jean could have passed a 
creditable examination in some branches 
pertaining to her father’s profession, in 
others she had only that vague sugges- 
tion of knowledge which is like twilight 
to a man with imperfect sight. 

For the work to which Jean had set 
her hand no state of affairs could have 
been more unfortunate; for the second 
part of the Doctor’s book required for its 
completion not only profound and thor- 
ough knowledge, but also practical expe- 
rience. And Jean, out of her love and 
faith, had decided to finish the book her- 
self; to give it to the world under* her 
father’s name alone, for by some feminine 
logic she had demonstrated to herself 
that as she was a part of him, the work 
completed by her hand would be as abso- 
lutely Ais as though completed by his 
own. Poor child! she could not realize, 
as yet, the nature of the task before her, 
and settled herself to it with hope and 
courage. Her father had dropped out 
of her life, but his work, like the light 
from a vanished star, would keep his 
memory bright for years. 

Her time was all her own, little tram- 
meled by social duties, and life in the 
lonely house flowed on as it had always 
done, with no change save increase of 
loneliness. Jean had stoutly refused to 
give up the house, or to get a duenna, or 
to make any changes whatsoever; and, to 
the surprise of every one, Clive Win- 
thrope stood by her in the determination. 
They had examined the Doctor’s desk and 
Winthrope had read a long letter found 
therein addressed to himself, and they 
had talked awhile, those two, alone in 
the study together, and Jean had made 
him understand her position, and he had 
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bidden her to please herself, for no one 
had any right to interfere. When he 
had taken his leave he had held her hand 
and looked at her wistfully; it seemed 
pitiful to him that she ‘should be left 
there alone; but he did not say so, for 
that would involve the saying of other 
things for which the time had not come. 
She should have her way, he swore to 
himself, and he would watch over her 
from a distance, and after awhile she 
would not be averse to change, and all 
things would seem natural to her. And 
being an earnest, large-natured man, 
and a trifle absent-minded, he took little 
thought of what people might say, despite 
his professional knowledge of what an 
important factor gossip has always been 
in human history. 

The village was scandalized and curious 
and elated, for Jean’s determination 
opened endless vistas of gossip and con- 
jecture. Her thoughts, motives, and 
probable occupations were canvassed 
with the acumen and truth usually re- 
served for the records of political aspir- 
ants, and at social gatherings, when the 
weather and gowns and babies had been 
exhausted, and conversation threatened 
to stagnate, some one had only to men- 
tion Jean Monteith, and it straightway 
became flowing. 

Mrs. Tinsley was indignant with Jean, 
and could hardly think of her with pa- 
tience. She had gone to see Jean, as she 
had promised herself, and had showed her 
what would be expected of her. She had 
talked—drawing from the rhetorical well 
until her bucket smote upon the bottom; 
but all to no purpose. Jean had been 
courteous and gentle, but she had held 
to her point, that she was quite competent 
to manage her life without outside inter- 
ference, and, after an hour or two, Mrs. 
Tinsley had left the house in a fret, but 
forgiving her “ as a Christian.” 

“She’s as obstinate as a mule, that 
Jean Monteith,” she affirmed to Dr. 
Ravenel, too irritated to seek for origi- 
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nality in simile, “as obstinate as ten 
mules rolled into one. I never saw such 
a girl. I’ve talked until I’m exhausted, 
and have put the matter before her in 
the very strongest light, and I might as 
well have been trying to beat down Gi- 
braltar with a cork hammer for all the 
impression I’ve made.” 

Dr. Ravenel dismounted, strung the 
bridle on his arm, and walked on beside 
her. He had overtaken her a few yards 
beyond the Monteiths’ gate. 

“A ten-mule power of obstinacy is 
considerable to credit one small woman 
with,” he remarked. 

“ She’s no more like a woman than I’m 
like an obelisk. There’s nothing soft or 
dependent about her,” fumed Mrs. Tins- 
ley ; “she makes her own plans without 
consulting a creature, and she sticks to 
them like resin. I do like to see a 
woman gentle and submissive.” 

Mrs. Tinsley had never been either, her- 
self, nor was she conscious of her deficiency. 

Dr. Ravenel smiled. 

“ What has the young lady done?” he 
questioned, “or what does she propose , 
doing ?” 

“Nothing. And that’s just the trouble,” 
responded Mrs. Tinsley, and, full of her 
grievance, she poured it out in a flood. 

It was provoking, for when a woman 
has been gifted with a fine power of man- 
agement, and really takes trouble to 
make suitable arrangements for her 
neighbors, the least they can do is to 
adopt them. Mrs. Tinsley, feeling that 
her pearls had been wasted, talked on 
and on, and by the time she had reached 
her own front gate had contrived, with- 
out’ malevolent intention, to give the 
young man at her side some very curious 
ideas anent Jean Monteith. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Dr. RAVENEL’s office was in a small, 
one-story building, that stood back from 
the street in a little yard. Three wooden 
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steps led up to the door, which opened 
into a small room sparsely furnished. This 
was the office proper; beyond it was a 
comfortable apartment used as a sitting- 
room, and beyond again was the Doctor’s 
chamber. 

One bright April morning: Jean Mon- 
teith opened the gate of the little yard 
and ascended the office steps. She was 
in deep mourning, and there was some- 
thing pathetic about the small figure 
shrouded in its heavy veil. Her knock 
was answered by an elderly colored 
woman, who, as is usual in country com- 
munities, where everybody, white and 
black, knows everybody else, spoke famil- 
iarly. 

“Good mornin’, Miss Jean! I hope 
"taint nobody sick up at yo’ house—yer 
mammy nor nobody—will yer walk in ?” 

Jean entered while replying to the 
woman’s greeting. “Is Dr. Ravenel at 
home?” she asked, putting aside her 
veil. 

“No’m. I’se monstr’us sorry. He 
aint gone fur, tho’ ; an’ he’s walkin’, so he 
won't be long. He jes’ stepped roun’ ter 
Mrs. Simpson’s, ter see how dey was git- 
tin’ long. He was dar most all last 
night. Dar’s er new young lady come 
dar.” 

Jean evinced a woman’s usual interest 
in the news, and asked a question or two 
relative to the case. The lady had been 
“ pow ful low,” the woman said, “ but Dr. 
Ravenel had fetched her through, an’ 
now she was doing toler’ble. He war a 
mighty smart doctor, folks said now; 
though dey had been sot agin him at 
first.” 

“Would he be long?’ Jean asked 
again, and again received the assurance 
that he “he wouldn’t be no time hardly.” 
She would wait, then, instead of leaving a 
message. 

The woman bustled about and did the 
honors. “ Don’t set out here, Miss Jean. 
Dese here cheers is mo’ comfortabler to 
look at den to set down in. Dey got 
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mighty ’stressful backs, don’t fit nobody 
no better den er bar’] stave. Come in de 
settin’-room,” and she ushered Jean into 
the inner apartment, got her a fan and a 
glass of water, and finally left her after 
repeating many times that the period of 
waiting could not exceed ten minutes. 

Left alone, Jean glanced curiously 
around the room. It was carpeted, and 
the windows were curtained ; the recesses 
by the fire-place were filled, on the one 
side by a handsome book-case, on the 
other by an old oak press with solid 
doors. In the middle of the room was an 
office table, with drawers and little cabi- 
nets. It was littered with books, papers, 
and writing materials in the orderly con- 
fusion which students love, and in the 
midst stood a blue plush photograph 
frame, the face within hidden by tiny 
doors. The walls were adorned with 
whips, spurs, guns, and fishing tackle, 
and over the mantel was the portrait of 
a very beautiful woman in an old-fash- 
ioned gown. 

The chamber door was partly open, 
and from where she sat in Dr. Ravenel’s 
big chair Jean could see a coat thrown 
on the foot of the bed, a pair of muddy 
boots in the corner beyond, and on a 
table some clever-looking trout flies, with 
materials for making more. ‘The atmos- 
phere of the place pleased Jean; it was 
vigorous and manly; she was glad of this 
glimpse into the arcana of Dr. Ravenel’s 
life, and thought it probable that he 
would understand and help her. She 
needed help about that work of hers, for 
a sense of her incompetence was growing 
in her. And she needed understanding, 
because she had no intention of bestow- 
ing her full confidence. She only meant 
to solicit aid to get the better of her 
ignorance. That she might be going to 
do an unconventional thing never oc- 
curred to Jean. Her life had been 
primitive in its simplicity, and her lack 
of worldly knowledge was almost beyond 
belief. When she had needed anything 
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she had always gone to a man—her father 
—to have the want supplied, and in her 
mind manhood was synonymous with 
helpfulness. Youth and age were ab- 
stract terms as yet, and the fact that Dr. 
Ravenel was under thirty and she herself 
not twenty-one lay outside of Jean’s con- 
sciousness. So Jean, engrossed with one 
idea, the matter resolved itself into this: 
she needed help, Dr. Ravenel was the 
only man within reach who could give 
her the help, therefore she had come to 
him. If there is any sixth sense that 
teaches a woman the conventionalities by 
instinct, Jean had been born without it. 

Growing weary of inaction, she went 
to the window and stood, half hidden by 
the curtain, looking out. Presently the 
colored woman passed with a pitcher in 
her hand and went over to a neighbor’s, 
Miss Parma Wright came by and glanced 
at the Doctor’s window; Jean’s shoulder 
and part of her dress were visible, and 
Miss Parma craned her neck trying to 
make out who it could be. Two men 
hurried along the road; one, a big, 
bearded fellow, had his arm wrapped up 
in a woman’s shawl, and his companion 
half led and half supported him. They 
paused at the Doctor’s gate, which the 
well man kicked open with his foot, en- 
tered, and ascended the steps. They. were 
woikmen from the oil-mill, and Jean 
guessed at once that there had been an 
accident. They knocked, but no one an- 
swered, so, after a moment, Jean went to 
the door herself. 

The wounded man was leaning against 
the house-side, sick and faint. 

“Ts the Doctor in, marm?” inquired 
the other, touching his hat; “Tom, here, 
hev got er mighty bad arm, an’ he ‘lows 
he’d like ter git it fixed ef so be it’s con- 

enient. He got it caught in er wheel 

down thar ”—nodding in the direction of 
the oil-mill—“ an’ it’s pow’rful mashed 
up.” 

“ Bring him in,” said Jean; “the Doc- 
tor isn’t here, but he is expected every 
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minute. No, not here; bring him into 
the inner room, where he can be made 
more comfortable.” 

She led the way into the sitting-room, 
the men following, and pointed to the 
big chair. Both men were strangers to 
her, but the younger one had a pleasant 
face and voice. The man called Tom 
dropped heavily into the proffered seat 
and groaned impatiently. His face looked 
ghastly through the smut and oil that 
disfigured it, and he moistened his dry ~ 
lips with his tongue. Jean went into the 
inner room and brought him a cup of 
water. He drank eagerly; but as her 
hand touched lis he looked up and said: 

“Be keerful o’ ther oil, marm. I’m 
*feard I'll sile yer.” 

Jean smiled. ; 

“No matter,” she said, gently, and 
wiped his face with her handkerchief. 
“Ts the pain very bad ?” 

He nodded. 

“T kin b’ar it,” he said, briefly, and 
closed his eyes. __ 

His pallor deepened and Jean made 
the other man help her lower the back of 
the chair; then she sent him away with 
instructions to hunt all over the place 
for Dr. Ravenel and bring him home at 
once. 

The man started, then looked back and 
hesitated. 

“T don’t like to leave yer, marm. He 
mout swound or somethin’ an’ you’d be 
skeered. The Doctor ’d think hard of 
it.” 

“No, he won't,” said Jean, perempto- 
rily ; “go at once. The man’s in agony; 
I’m not afraid.” 

Moment followed moment. Jean had 
thrown aside her veil and bent over the 
man, doing what she could. She had 
found some brandy in the Doctor’s room 
and she moistened his lips with it from 
time to time, 

The gate slammed; a man’s footstep 
sounded in the outer room, and Dr. Ra- 
venel entered. He was alone, the work- 
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man had missed him; but he took in the 
situation at a glance, bowed to Jean, 
threw hat and gloves on the table, and 
came instantly to the patient’s side. He 
betrayed no surprise at Jean’s presence 
in his private rooms, although he was 
filled with wonder how she could have 
come there. Jean moved aside and told 
him briefly of the accident. 

The Doctor was unfastening the shawl. 

Presently he looked around. 
' “Miss Monteith, will you be kind 
enough to go to the back-door and call 
Hannah? I need her.” 

“She has gone out,” said Jean ; “I saw 
her pass the window. What do you 
want? I can help you.” 

“Thank you. It’s worse than I 
thought. Can you hold the arm a mo- 
ment, in this position, while I get the 
things? No—stop; the sight of it will 
make you faint. Here, put your hand 
in my vest-pocket, left side—that’s it; 
the key of the press is there. You'll find 
the instruments and bandages on the 
lower shelf. Bring them here—and the 
chloroform, please.” 

His surprise at finding her there had 
passed, and he issued his orders as coolly 
as if she had been a regular assistant. 

“Thank you. Now some water and a 
sponge. You'll find both in the other 
room ;” he was lowering the back of the 
chair still more, and pushing it gently 
into the light. The arm was horribly 
mangled—flesh and bones and cloth all 
crushed together. The Doctor looked 
grave as he cut away the woolen shirt 
from the shoulder. The man breathed 
quietly, and the lines of pain in his face 
were smoothing out: the drug had done 
its work. 

“ Must it come off?” 

Dr. Ravenel nodded. He was laying 
out his instruments. Jean’s voice was 
pitiful, but quiet ; she must have wonder- 
ful nerve, he thought, and a thrill of ad- 
miration touched him; she must be a 
brave woman. 
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“Yes,” he said presently, “and i¢ 
would be better to have it over at once. 
Do you think you could stand it? You 
won’t have to do anything but hand me 
the things as I need them. If you think 
it will be too much for you, say so; I can 
wait for Hannah. He isn’t suffering 
now. Don’t stay if you think you can’t 
stand it.” 

He had heard a good deal about this 
young woman, and some things that had 
sounded queer in the telling. He hada 
mind to test the stuff she was made of. 

Jean looked at him gravely. “I’m not 
afraid. I will help you.” 

She had taken off her gloves, and her 
hands looked white and slim; he hated 
to see them touch the mangled flesh ; but 
they did not tremble, and the help she 
gave was of that rare sort called intelli- 
gent obedience. Once he glanced into the 
small face so near his own, and noticed 
that the lips were white. “It’s too 
much for you,” he said, and she answered, 
“No; go on.” 

When the operation was over, and the 
patient had been made as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit, Dr. Ravenel 
put Jean into a chair and got her a glass 
of wine, and stood over her while she 
drank it. He praised her, too, heartily 
and gpenly, as he would have praised 
a child who had done a brave thing. 
She was so small and white and self-con- 
tained that nothing about her roused 
within him the instinct that she was a 
woman. Had she been a boy his care of 
her could not have been more emotion- 
less. 

“You have first-rate nerve,” he said, 
smiling. . “I know a good many men 
who couldn’t have been so brave.” 

Jean looked up at him. “I’m glad,” 
she said, simply, “because then you won’t 
mind, perhaps, haviny me for a pupil. I 
want you to teach me anatomy.” 

Had she said that she wanted him to 
teach her navigation, or the art of rifling 
guns, with intent to make practical use 
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of the same, he could scarcely have been 
more surprised. He could not credit her 
with being in earnest, and had much ado 
to keep from laughing in her face. 

“ What do you want to know about that 
for?’ he asked, in amazement. “ You can’t 
be a doctor; there isn’t enough of you. 
If you’ve got any romantic notions about 
being a nurse in your head, I’d give ’em 
up if I were you. It takes wars tomake 
Florence Nightingales. There isn’t any 
poetry in the ordinary nurse’s life ; it’s all 
prose, and vilely disagreeable.” 

He had seated himself on the edge of 
the table, and was giving advice with a 
freedom which, until an hour ago, his 
acquaintance with her would not have 
justified, but cutting off a man’s arm to- 
gether seemed to have brought about a 
certain degree of intimacy. 

Jean shook her head. “No,” she said, 
“T’m not going to be a doctor or a nurse; 
at least, I never thought of being either. 
I want to study anatomy because it will 
be necessary to me—is necessary to me 
now. I have work todo that will re- 
quire thorough knowledge of all branches 
of the science. The theory I can get 
from books, but I must study practically, 
like a man studies—a man who will be a 
surgeon.” 

“What work?” he questioned, bluntly. 
He was beginning to think that she 
might be in earnest, and the thought did 
not please him. 

“That I cannot tell you,” she an- 
swered, regarding him with grave, wide- 
open eyes. “With that you would have 
nothing todo. What I want is that you 
should give me lessons, and—and—” 
coloring and hesitating—“I do not wish 
to take up your time gratuitously. We 
would make a business arrangement, of 
course. I could come here, or you could 
come to me—perhaps the latter would be 
better—we would be less liable to inter- 
ruption.” 

Dr. Ravenel’s expression changed, set- 
tled into gravity, dashed with disap- 
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proval. This was no whim born of 
momentary interest and his own praise, 
but a settled plan definitely thought out. 
What work could she possibly have to 
do which would require a knowledge of 
surgery? The very idea was preposter- 
ous. She must be actuated by a morbid 
mania for the acquisition of knowledge 
that could be of no possible use to her. 
She must be one of those anomalous 
women who pile up information as misers 
pile up gold, for no reason save its posses- 
sion. She had distinctly disavowed a 
practical purpose in the matter, which 
would have been the only ground on 
which the faintest desire to help her 
could have been evolved. Dr. Ravenel 
had an unreasoning, masculine aversion 
to what he regarded as intellectual glut- 
tony or morbid curiosity. Any course 
which would culminate in practical, tan. 
gible results he could understand and 
sympathize with, whether he approved it 
or not; but any course not so justified 
made him impatient. And her calm 
proposal to convert his sitting-room or 
her own into a clinic mingled a feeling 
of repulsion with his annoyance. He 
became all at once conscious of the fact 
that she was a woman, and that he him- 
self was under thirty. 

A clock somewhere in the room struck; 
the breathing of the sleeping man 
sounded deep and regular. Jean re- 
garded him anxiously. Would he do as 
she wished? His face did not look pro- 
pitious, and she said, a trifle earnestly; “I 
am not very stupid, and I would try to 
understand at once and not give you 
much trouble. My—” she hesitated 
with a catch in her breath, and changed 
her sentence. “The only person who 
ever taught me used to say that I learned 
rapidly.” 

Dr. Ravenel was touched. “It isn’t 
that,” he said, and stopped. A vision of 
Miss Parma Wright and all the village 
tabbies, and the things they would look 
and say and insinuate, rose before his 
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mind and turned him sick. Jean’s un- 
consciousness struck him as something 
appalling. Never once did an unworthy 
thought cross his mind in connection with 
the affair; he simply wonderéd over her. 
What could her life have been that she 
should trust men and the world withsuch 
grand thoroughness? What manner of 
woman could she be not to seem aware 
that other women had tongues and 
would use them? Something like pity 
for her awoke in his breast, and he re- 
solved to keep her from getting her- 
self talked about, in this instance, at all 
events. 

“It’s out of the question,” he said, de- 
cidedly; “I haven’t the time, nor would 
I be justified in undertaking a pupil or 
pupils. What you want is a course at a 
medical college—lectures and all that. 
There are first-rate women’s colleges at 
the North. I'll find out about them for 
you if you wish.” 

“No,” said Jean; “it will not be worth 
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while. I can’t leave home. There isa 
reason why I should not. I may not be 
able to go away for years—perhaps never 
at all. I must get what I need here, and 
you are the only man who can help me. 
Will you?” 

Dr. Ravenel frowned; he hated mys- 
tery, and her persistence worried him. 
He could not explain the position to her ; 
she ought to know that the thing would 
be impossible herself. 

“Tt is out of the question,” he re- 
peated. 

“You won’t help me?” 

“TI can’t. You ought to know that.” 

“Why ?” 

He grew desperate. 

“T can’t explain. You ought to know. 
The thing is altogether impossible.” 

A slow tide of crimson swept over the 
pale face, then ebbed, leaving it whiter 
than ever. Dr. Ravenel felt that he had 
been a brute, but did not see how he 
could have helped himself. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE POET OF THE MILL. 


“(\UT into the summer gazing, 
From the.windows of the mill, 
Running river—cattle grazing— 
White clouds on the dark-blue hill. 
Did we murmur then, shut in, 
With a hundred girls to spin? 


“No; for discontent were treason, 
When the breath of all the flowers, 
And the soul of the bright season 
Entering, made their gladness ours. 
Of the summer we were part, 
Nature gave us her whole heart. 


“ When the slow day dragged, we chanted, 
Each to each, some holy hymn, 
Till the sunset toward us slanted, 
As in old cathedrals dim, 
Or a cloistered forest-aisle, 
Wakening in us smile for smile. 


“And we touched the flying spindles, 
As if so we struck a note 





Unto which the whole world kindles, 
Tidal harmonies that float 

Into chords on earth unheard— 

Mystic chant of Work and Word.” 

So sang Lucy Larcom, reared and 
trained in the Lowell cotton-mills. She 
stands to-day a beautiful exemplification 
of American democracy—of what may 
be achieved by a working-girl. She was 
the daughter of a sea captain, born where 
she now resides, at Beverly, Mass. Her 
childhood was a happy one, in which 
tales and songs of the ocean blended 
with prayer and hymn. When her 
father died, the family removed to Low- 
ell, and at the age of eleven Lucy ep- 
tered the mills, where she remained, with 
occasional intervals, until she was 
twenty. 

Some of the readers of this magazine 
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may remember the sensation wrought in 
England by Dickens’ American Notes 
in his comments upon the Lowell cotton- 
mills. To this city belongs the credit of 
inducting the first mill enterprise, com- 
bining science and money-making with 
the best interests of social life. Hundreds 
of girls and women from New England 
made up a large portion of the army of 
employees. A certificate of excellent 
character was required. Commodious 
and home-like boarding-houses were pro- 
vided under the charge of wise and 
motherly women. A regulation system 
of hours and duties, at mill and home, 
were imposed, and as rigidly enforced as 
those of a boarding-school. Thus the 
mill girls entered a home which, though 
filled with constant toil, was a place of 
refinement and healthful associations. 

Two hours of the evening might be 
devoted to social or religious gatherings, 
study, reading, or sewing. These girls 
maintained a circulating library, and 
made themselves familiar with the best 
authors. They sustained a literary so- 
ciety, and studied Milton word by word 
as a parsing task. They also sustained 
an able pulpit and arranged a lecture 
course prepared for educational centres. 
Some studied German and French that 
they might read the works of Goethe and 
Schiller, the Telemaque of Fenelon, and 
the best thoughts of Corneille. Some 
became proficient in music, renting pianos 
in their rooms ; some likewise in science, 
especially botany, scouring the hillsides 
for specimens, while others studied sketch- 
ing and painting, depicting with skillful 
fingers the scenes about the mills. 

At one time Whittier went to Lowell 
to edit a paper, which received its best 
financial and literary support from the 
mill girls. After he abandoned this lit- 
erary venture it was controlled for some 
years by these girls alone. It has been 
asserted that five hundred competent 
teachers might at any time have been 
taken from their number. Certain it is, 
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that scores of accomplished girls have 
gone out from the Lowell mills who have 
proved ornaments to society. The con- 
trast between the lot of these and the 
toilers in the mills of England was what 
so moved and astonished Dickens, and 
through him the Old World, where the 
mill girl 
“Sat in unwomanly rags, 


Plying her needle and thread 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt.” 


Out of these associations passed Miss 
Larcom into the home of a sister in what 
was then called the far West, and entered 
upon the life of a teacher in a little log 
cabin near by. Her deep sympathy with 
the wild beauty about her is bewitchingly 
told in the following lines: 


“ Nature, so full of secrets coy, 
Wrote out the mystery of her joy 
On those broad swells of Illinois; 
Her virgin heart to Heaven was true; 
We trusted Heaven and her,’and knew 
The grass was green, the sky was blue. 
e  & & & & 
“The drumming grouse, the whistling quail, 
Wild horses prancing down the vale; 
A lonely tree that seemed a sail 
Far out at sea; a cabin spark 
Winking at us across the dark; 
The wolf's cry, like a watch-dog’s Bark; 
And sometimes sudden jet and spire 
Belting the horizon in with fire, 
That writhed and died in serpent gyre, 
Without a care we saw or heard. 
* © © & & 
Man was afar, but God close by. 
* * * & & 
And life was sweet; what need we more 
In wearying quest from shore to shore? 
Ah! gracious memory, to restore 
Our golden, West, its sun, its shower, 
And that gay little nest of ours, 
Dropped down among the prairie flowers.” 


After three years of teaching Miss 
Larcom entered a seminary in Monti- 
cello, meeting her expenses by teaching 
in the preparatory department. Here 
she studied for three years, and then re- 
turned to Massachusetts to teach in 
Wheaton Seminary, then at Ipswich and 
Bradford, until she gpened a private 
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school. Thus a decade was passed, after 
which her literary work demanded all of 
her time. 

Miss Larcom’s poems have long held a 
place in the hearts of the sons and 
daughters of New England, for the win- 
ning way in which she interprets the 
thought and customs of early days. 





“ Poor, lone Hannah 
Sitting at the window binding shoes,” 


is perhaps the best known of all her 
poems and best illustrates the sweet, 
homely sadness that runs through most 
of her writings. “Old Madeline” is an- 
other of the same type. Her “childhood 
songs” are full of gentle playfulness, and 
take one altogether out-of-doors and over 
the farm. But through all her verses 
runs the same sad undertone of incom- 
pleteness here and the same silver sound 
of Christian faith and hope. Never 
grand and imposing, her poems hold at- 
tention by their simple earnestness, and 
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the highest praise that can be awarded 
her is found in Mr. Whittier’s words: 
“She holds in rare combination the 
healthfulness of simple truth and com- 
mon sense, with a firm and delicate fancy 
and an artist’s perception of all beauty.” 
Her “ Lines to J. G. W.” is called her 
most finished work. Her “Song-Sparrow 
in March” stirs the heart with its pathos; 
so also, the following, with its simple 
touch of human feeling: 


“T shall love the angels well 
After I have found them, 
In the mansions where they dwell, 
With the glory ’round them; 
But at first, without surprise, 
Let me look for human eyes!” 


The lesson of Miss Larcom’s life is a 
powerful one to the young, illustrating 
what may be accomplished from the low- 
liest walk in life. The mill girl and 
teacher has become one of the endeared 
American poets. - 

HELEN H. 8. Toompsoy. 





A TALE OF “NEW VIRGINIA” LIFE. 





CHAPTER I. 
RS. BROWNELL sat with a pile of 
sewing in her lap, but though her 
fingers actively plied the needle, her 
thoughts were deeply engaged on some 
other subject. She was pondering over 
the straitness of their circumstances, 
and thinking, with a tender, wifely anxi- 
ety, how broken and careworn her hus- 
band was beginning to look, and how 
shabby and threadbare his clothes were 
becoming. “Poor, dear Wilton!” she 
murmured, “how JI wish I could lighten 
the burdens of life a little more for him! 
how I wish I could do something that 

would add to our income!” 
She was a loving and considerate wife, 
and many a time did she lie awake at 
night pondering what she could do, or 





what she could refrain from doing or get- 
ting, that would help him. This morning 
she felt peculiarly oppressed by a sense of 
the burdens pressing on him, and she 
tasked her brain to see if there was any 
possible way by which she could add to 
their income. 

“T cannot take a school,” she said to 
herself; “for my household cares and 
young children prevent me. It is true, I 
can snatch an hour or so in the day to 
teach my own children, who are too 
young to go to the free school, but it 
would be impossible for me to leave home 
and take a school, or even to teach one 
at home. I could not give five or six 
hours a day consecutively to the task; 
nor could I educate the children of out- 
siders in the desultory way that I do my 
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own, mainly by teaching them orally while 
I am sewing or doing some other mechani- 
cal work,.or by reading to them at odd 
times, or during the long winter even- 
ings. 

“Let me see then—what else can a 
woman do toearn money? She can sew; 
but in this thinly settled and impover- 
ished neighborhood very few people are 
able to put out any sewing; and even if 
they could, would I be able to do it? 
Are not my hands filled with the sewing 
of my own household—six members? I 
do all the sewing and mending except 
what little my oldest girl is able to do. 
Sewing, then, as a money-making scheme, 
is out of the question as well as teaching. 

“As to writing for periodicals, I have 
fot a particle of talent for that, so that 
avenue is closed to me also. 

“They say, ‘A penny saved isa penny 
gained.’ Could I save any more pennies 
than I now do? Could I dress more 
plainly? Could I stint myself more in 
any way? I think not.” 

Just at this point her meditations were 
interrupted by the cook appearing at the 
door and saying, “Miss Gertrude, I’m 
*pliged to go home. Mamma done fall 
down and broke her arm, and she done 
sen’ for me and say I mus’ come home 
and tend to her.” 

Mrs. Brownell heard these tidings with 
dismay. She had had very little experi- 
ence in cooking, and did not fancy un- 
dertaking the task. 

“Well, I suppose you'll have -to go,” 
said she, turning to Mandy; “but. you 
must put a plenty of wood and water in 
the kitchen before you start.” 

Mrs. Brownell went on to the kitchen, 
cookery book in hand, and was soon deep 
in the mysteries of cooking, whilst 
Henry and Isabella, her two youngest 
children, rendered her all the services in 
their power. Dinner proved quite a palat, 
able meal, despite several little blundets 
natural enough in a novice. The next 
morning Mrs. Brownell felt rather dis- 
VOL, Lv.—10, 
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mayed to find her first light bread a fail- 


‘ ure; indeed, it was a misnomer to call it 


light bread at all. To atone for this fail- 


‘ure, she attempted to have some nice 


batter cakes, but as they obstinately per- 
sisted in sticking to the pan, she did ‘not 
have much better luck with them than 
with the light bread. 

Nothing daunted, however, she set to 
work, resolved to master the art of bread 
making, and to acquire a practical knowl- 
edge of it in all its details, from the prepa- 
ration of the yeast down tothe baking of the 
loaf, a resolve which every woman, whether 
rich or poor, ought to make and carry 
out. Day by day, Mrs. Brownell’s bread 
improved, till after the lapse of about ter 
days she had attained enough proficiency 
in the art of bread making for her family 
to really enjoy the rolls she set’ before 
them. She was surprised to find out how 
much she had overrated the difficulties 
of bread making. It had always seemed 
to her the great bugbear of housekeep- 
ing, but now she found the difficulties 
melting away as she grappled ‘with the 
task. She found that with good flour 
and good yeast, nothing more is needed 
but care, patience, and a little experience 
to produce perfect bread. She now began 

to feel the force of Miss Bremer’s remark, 

that “when the bread rises in the oven, 
the heart of the housewife rises with it.” 
Her novitiate period over, how happy 
she felt, and how well rewarded for all 
her pains when she would carry into the 
dining-room for breakfast a plate of light, 
fluffy rolls, which her husband and chil- 
dren would thoroughly enjoy. Her 
oldest daughter, Julia, a girl of about 
fourteen years old, as if inspired by her 
mother’s thrift and industry, would get: - 
up early, sweep and dust the dining-room, 
set the table neatly, placing in the centre 
of it a bouquet of old-fashioned damask 
roses, honeysuckles, and other charming 
old-fashioned flowers that had grown for 
generations around the old family place. 
Mrs. Brownell thought these were the 
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happiest and most delightful breakfasts 
she had ever sat down to. “Your coffee 
is so delicious, my dear,” said her hus- 
‘and. “How is it that it is so much 
better than Mandy’s?” 

“ Because I have only made a moderate 
quantity, and made that strong,” replied 
she. “I measure out a cup of boiling 
water for each of us that drink coffee, and 
one for the pot, but Mandy, who is a 
great coffee bibber, would have put more 
than double that amount of water to the 
same amount of ground coffee.” 

At first Mrs. Brownell had looked on 
her cooking as only a temporary thing, 
expecting Mandy to return in a few days; 
but Mandy’s mother proved quite seri- 
ously hurt, and so a month passed by 
without her. making a motion to return; 
and Mrs. Brownell now began to consider 
the question of whether it might not be 
best to cook permanently herself. This 
certainly seemed to be the nearest solution 
at hand of how she could lighten their 
household expenses, and one month’s ex- 
perience of it had shown her that the 
labor and trouble of one’s housework 
may be diminished to a greater extent 
than she had deemed possible before. It 
may be greatly lessened by the exercise 
of forethought and care, also by habits of 
order and method ; again, the burden may 
be much lightened by all the members of 
the household banding together to give 
help and refrain from giving trouble. 

Mrs. Brownell’s family helped her both 
in this positive and negative way. Mr. 
Brownell saw that she had no trouble 
about wood or water; fortunately, they 
had a well in the yard, so the water was 
very accessible. Mr. Brownell under- 
took to be the “hewer of wood and 
drawer of water” himself, while he as- 
signed to James, the oldest boy, the task 
of getting out a basket of ice at sunrise 
and putting it im the refrigerator for his 
mother, also the office of getting her the 
vegetables required for dinner, assisted 
by the younger boy,.a child of ten, who 


could gather peas and snaps nicely. This 
they generally did before breakfast, as 
vegetables are much nicer gathered with 
the dew on them. It was Isabella’s task 
to string the snaps and shell the peas; 
she also materially assisted her mother in 
the morning clearing up, and her hours 
of play seemed to derive an intensified 
zest from the uses she had first performed. 

During this first month of cooking 
Mrs. Brownell’s feelings had undergone 
a gradual revolution. During the first 
few days of Mandy’s absence Mrs. Brown- 
ell felt painfully fatigued by her un- 
wonted exertions (rendered doubly bur- 
densome by her inexperience), and she 
longed for Mandy to return; then she 
grew gradually reconciled to her absence, 
and at length she found herself actually 
dreading her return. She found herself 
gradually shaking off more and more the 
habits and traditions of old Virginia life, 
and awakening to the fact that this dear 
and pleasant old mode of life had passed 
away forever and forever, and that now 
it behooved Virginians to adapt them- 
selves bravely and with a good grace to 
the altered condition of things. In her 
youth there had been in every gentle- 
man’s household a large corps of ser- 
vants, each one a specialist, as the modern 
phrase runs, for there was a separate 
cook, a washerwoman, seamstress, dining- 
room servant, chambermaid, ete. With 
these old habits and memories influencing 
them, it seemed to Mr. and Mrs. Brown- 
ell a great descent in the scale of living 
to come down to the one-servant system. 
It seemed as if imagination could scarcely 
picture a greater descent, yet now they 
were living without any servant at all, 
and living more comfortably and happily 
than they had done for many a year, and 
Mrs. Brownell was learning better and 
better how to economize her strength and 

bor and how to reduce to the minimum 
the amount of household work necessary. 

For instance, she made up enough bred 
every night to last twenty-four hours, so 
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after their early dinner she seldom had 
any more cooking to do until the next 
morning. Her family had to give up 
their old Virginia habit and love of eat- 
ing hot suppers, but they had a comfort- 
able meal off of a nice loaf of cold, light 
bread, to which she added a pot of tea 
drawn on a little oil stove, so as to spare 
her the trouble of kindling up the kitchen 
fire again. 


CHAPTER II. 


At length the problem that had so 
long and sorely puzzled Mrs. Brownell 
seemed to be solved. A tangible, practi- 
cal way of lessening her husband’s ex- 
penses had opened itself to her, and if a 
periny saved be a penny gained, here was 
a way to gain numerous pennies. After 
deliberating well over the matter, she 
told her husband she had concluded not 
to hire a cook again, but to cook herself 
permanently, or at least until their cir- 
cumstances should ‘have greatly changed 
for the better. At first he combated her 
resolution, but finding her firmly fixed in 
ity he agreed to let her try it for six 
months. At the end of the first month 
he playfully handed her the wages he 
would have paid Mandy. 

“Oh! no,” she exclaimed at first; 
“take it back. I never dreamed-of charg- 
ing you anything.” 

“But I insist on your keeping it,” he 
replied. “I want you to buy something 
nice for your own personal use with it. 
You have much more than earned it. 
Considering that you have saved Mandy’s 
board as well as wages, the sum ought to 
be more than double, but I am sorry to. 
say I cannot make it more, as it is all I 
have.” 

It suddenly flashed over Mrs. Brown- 
ell that if she would accept the money, 
that would be the best way to secure its 
being spent for his benefit; therefore she 
made no further demur, but quietly re- 
ceived it. 


In remodeling their household economy 
the cows oceasioned them some trouble 
and perplexity. Mr. Brownell at first 
tvok charge of them, but he found they 
interfered very much with his farm work, 
so Mrs. Brownell, who was rapidly rising 
level with the requirements of the times, 
solved the problem as follows: 

“You have tenants,” said she, “who 
never pay you any rent—Absalom and 
his family. They never have a cent of 
money, and their crops could be put in 
their pockets, but they have an unlimited 
amount of time, and I think we ought to 
make them bestow some of that in our 
service, as we can’t get anything else out 
of them. Go and tell Absalom we will 
take out our rent in his wife’s milking our 
cows; she is a very good milker and 
churner, too.” 

“ Absalom would be perfectly thunder- 
struck and indignant at my demanding 
any rent,” replied Mr. Brownell; “he 
would look on me as a cruel oppressor, 
equal to Gessler or any of the tyrants 
conspicuous in history.” 

“Very likely,” said Mrs. Brownell; 
“but I do not feel willing to have you 
toiling over the cows, and probably meet- 
ing with the fate of Darby when he 
undertook to milk Joan’s cow, while that 
whole family of negroes are sitting idly 
down on our land. It never seems to oc- 
cur to them that land has the slightest 
money value, nor fuel either, even when 
the latter takes the form of fence rails. 
You might as well make a virtue of ne- 
cessity and forgive them the past rent, 
but tell them that from this day forward 
they must commence paying their rent 
by taking charge of our cows, or else 
they must move away.” 

Absalom did seem much aggrieved 
when this scheme was first proposed to 
him, but finding Mr. Brownell firm, he 
finally came into measures, and his wife 
was installed as milker the next day, he 
taking her place in bad weather. “ For 
and in consideration of” an interest in 
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the buttermilk (which negroes dearly 
love), she also undertook the churning, 
and thus, without the outlay of a dollar, 
Mrs. Brownell managed to have her dairy 
nicely tended. 

- After three months had elapsed, and 
Mrs. Brownell had three times been paid 
Mandy’s wages, she might have been de- 
tected busily consulting catalogues. 
Finally, when her choice was made, the 
three months’ wages went off to a cloth- 
ier’s establishment in the city of , and 
before many days had elapsed, she had 
the delight of receiving by express an ex- 
cellent, serviceable, and neat-looking suit 
of clothes, such a suit as she had long de- 
sired her husband to possess, but which 
he had been unable to buy, and she un- 
able heretofore to give him, though his 
best suit had grown so shabby and foxy 
that she could scarcely refrain from shed- 
ding tears when she saw him put it on to 
go to church or to the Court-House. How 
joyful was the wife, and how touched the 
husband, when this gift was bestowed and 
received! How richly did she feel re- 
warded for her three months of work ! 

Years passed on, and still she adhered 
to the same line of conduct, and as time 
went on, she acquired such increasing 
skill and experience that she ceased to 
feel her work as a burden. Year by 
year her children became able to help 
her more, and as she trained them to be 
thrifty and industrious like herself, her 
daughters were able to render efficient 
services about the household. They, and 
their mother afforded a living proof of 
the fact that it is possible for women to 
retain their culture and refinement 
whilst doing manual work. 

_ If there be some counterbalancing in- 
fluence and pursuit, the homely cares of 
life need not detain us all the time in the 
valley of prosaic details, but we may 
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take little flights to the fair, sunlit’ slopes 
of literature, as well as to other ennobling 
fields of art. Mrs. Brownell used often 
to quote, and as far as possible act upon, 
the advice given in Wilhelm Meister, to 
let no day pass without reading some- 
thing by a fine author, looking at a fine 
picture, or hearing a beautiful song. The 
first charge she had it in her power to 
keep daily, and it was a pleasant sight to 
see herself and daughters seated in a 
group, two of them carrying on some task 
with swift and skillful fingers, whilst the 
third one read aloud from some ennobling 
author. 

By economizing their time, and sys- 
tematizing and dividing out their labor, 
the mother and daughters arranged so as 
to finish their cookery and most of their 
heavy domestic work in the forenoon, 
leaving the afternoons comparatively free 
for sewing, reading, cultivating flowers, 
and visiting their neighbors, except in. 
unusually busy seasons. 

I am not prepared to give my readers 
any recital of how the Brownells sud- 
denly emerged from poverty into a blaze 
of wealth. This they never did, but they 
contrived to get out of debt, and became 
more easy and comfortable in their cir- 
cumstances year by year. Mr. Brownell 
used often to say that the retrieval of his 
affairs dated from the day that his wife 
went into the kitchen and assumed the 
helm there, not only because it was such 
a@ pecuniary saving, but because her 
brave, resolute spirit infused fresh cour- 
age and hope into him. By the united 
efforts of the household they passed safely 
through the slough of despond, debt, and 
poverty, and attained a condition in 
which they were free from anxious care 
and harassment, and able to gratify 
every reasonable want and wish. 

_M. W. Ear ty. 


HOW HE GOT HER. 


TACY LINDSAY had been a wid- 
ower three years, and Grandma 
Foster was troubled about caring for 
another family, although the three little 
girls were just as lovable as they could 
be. So, one evening, the dear, pious old 
grandparents conferred with their son- 
in-law on the subject of another marriage. 
He was astonished; he could never for- 
get dear Emily; he had never thought of 
another to take her place; he knew the 
burden was too much for mother, but 
who was there in the whole world whom 


he could love and into whose keeping he © 


could give the little girls? 

The conference that followed this con- 
versation was not a common one, we pre- 
sume, when a young man contemplates 
marriage. 

There sat the three in the quiet little 
parlor in their rocking-chairs, while in 
the bed-room joining one could hear the 
breathing of the babies, aged nine, seven, 
and four years. 

One by one the names of all the mar- 
riageable girls in and about Plum Creek, 
and over into the neighborhoodeof the 
run and on to the hill country were men- 
tioned, but fault was found with every 
one. Sometimes it was the health, again 
it was the fault of heredity; not profes- 
sors of religion; not willing to live in 
the country; bad blood; disgrace; low 
family; too dressy; too much given to 
gadding; not sufficient education; ex- 
treme bad features; too many poor rela- 
tives; scrofula; egotism; mean brothers; 
not womanly; not one in whom the heart 
of her husband could safely trust, and all 
those faults that you would find out for 
yourself if you were a good old grand- 
parent looking for one be a mother to 
the children of your only, best beloved 
daughter. 


At last there was silence. Stacy 
sighed, and then, remembering his beauti- 
ful ‘young wife, he sobbed and said ina 
broken voice: “There was only one 
Emily! how can I give her up?” 

The poor old mother wept too, and 
then there was a longer silence, broken by 
the voice of father Foster, a stern, good, 
just man, who feared God and revered 
His holy name. “ Well, let us go to Him 
with our petition. He is a friend whose 
ear is ever open to the cry of His un- 
worthy children.” 

The touching, trusting prayer was 
heard. It was answered that night. 

They had retired to their bed-rooms, 
Grandpa was walking back and forth the 
length of the room with his hands crossed 
behind him, his head bent down, when 
suddenly he paused and laughed a chuck- 
ling, jingling laugh, like he always did 
when he was in a very good humor. 

“Why, mother,” he said; “the prayer 
is answered; I am quite sure that the 
right girl has come! Don’t you remem- 
ber when Presbytery met at Alden that 
our preacher and I were sent to the home 
of one of the elders, two miles away out 
in the country for entertainment, and that 
I praised the family of Elder Jewett so? 
He has two daughters, lovely girls, healthy, 
hearty, jolly, modest, and intelligent. I 
think it is the Lord’s work directing my 
thoughts to that family. At any rate, we 
will soon see.” , 

And he went to bed and slept the sleep 
of the righteous man. The next morn- 
ing he told his son-in-law, and then he 
laid his plans how to proceed with the 
important business, all the time looking 
heavenward, as though his guidance came 
from above. 

At noon he said all the chores must be 
done up earlier than usual, because he 
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and Stacy would not be at home that 
night. After an early supper, they 
dressed up in their second-best clothes 
and started. When the little ones in- 
quired where they were going, they were 
informed in very explicit language that 
they were going to see if they could not 
find them a new and good mother. The 
children were delighted. They called out 
pretty good-byes, with the wishes that 
they might find the other mother, until 
the carriage was past the curve of the 
hillside lane. 

Perhaps half an hour before sunset, the 
carriage halted at the roadside near the 
large bank barn owned by Elder Jewett. 
One of the daughters, Sallie, was cutting 
some wood beside the barn-gate. There 
was'to be a party that night, two miles 
away. Her brother John was absent 
and she was cutting the wood to save 
time for him when he would arrive at 
home. He was to drive the carriage and 
go with the sisters to the party. 

Sallie’s pretty brown hair was put up 
in curl and crimping pins, little bobs 
dotted all over her head, and she wore 
one of her ugliest old dresses, because she 
was doing up the chores for John in a 
hurry. 

She saw the carriage halt and noticed 
that there were two men in it—an old 
man and a young man. 

The eldest inquired if this was the 
home of Mr. Jewett, and wondered if he 
had any sheep to sell. Sallie, still hack- 
ing away with the axe, replied in the 
affirmative to both questions, and added 
that they had better drive on to the 
house and see her father, who had poor 
health, and was confined indoors. The 
old man wondered, as the day was far 
spent, if they could stay all night with 
them. 

Sallie, never losing a chip nor slacking 
her work, replied that they could, and 
told them where to put the horse for the 
night and where they would find the 
eorn and oats, adding that she was in a 
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and time passed pleasantly. 








hurry, or she would put the horse away 
for them. 

She went on with her chopping and 
they to the house alone, where they intro- 
duced themselves, made their business 
known as sheep-buyers, and said they 
were going to stay all night. 

About the time the evening chores 
were all done and the girls dressed for 
the party at Middy Martin’s, brother 
John came home. He had no time to 
talk about selling sheep, but would at- 
tend to it in the morning, and then, mak- 
ing the strangers welcome and wishing 
them a pleasant evening, he hurried and 
was soon dressed, and they were on the 
way to the festal occasion. 

The men sat in the family sitting-room 
Mrs. Jewett 
was busy making hash out in the kitchen, 
ready for an early breakfast, when she 
was surprised on looking up to see the 
elder guest entering her domain. 

He excused himself, took a chair, and 
drew near to where she was sitting with: 

“T wish to say something important to 
you, madam. I am honest and want to 
be brief in what I say. The young man 
with me is my son-in-law; his wife is 
dead, and he is left with three little girls 
all under the age of ten years. They 
keep house; they live quite close to us, 
and get along some kind of a way with 
the help of their grandmother and my- 
self. 

“T liked the appearance of your girls 
when I was here during Presbytery, and 
I like them better than ever now. I 
want Stacy to marry a good woman—a 
wife who will fill the bill and be like our 
own beloved daughter to us. I want 
Emily’s place to be filled. 

“T entreat of you to use your influence 
just this far; consent to let him come and 
see and talk with and get acquainted with 
one of your girls, and if anything comes 
out of it we will consider it the Lord’s 
doings, the Lord’s will, and be very 
thankful. And if there is nothing comes 





ne We 





of it and the young folks don’t take to 
each other, and feel no interest one for 
the other, there will be no harm in it, 
you see, and we—you and I—will never 
say or think anything about it. Let us 
leave it all, dear sister, in the hands of 
the Lord Almighty; He will know and 
He will do what is fair and right.” 

Mother Jewett was not averse to the 
arrangement. How could she be, when 
the dear old saint laid out the work so 
completely that all she had to do was to 
nod a yes or no? 

The young people came home from the 
party long after midnight. The mother 
softly stole out of her bed and slipped 
up-stairs, saying: 

“O girls! one of those sheep-buyers is 
a marrying man; don’t know which he 
has his eye on, Betty or Sallie. I 
thought I would give you a word of 
warning.” 

Sallie bounded into bed after knotting 
up her curls and crimps loosely, saying: 

“An old poky widower, I'll warrant ; 
you can take him, Bet;” and then she 
snugged next to the wall and soon forgot 
the destiny that was to dawn, or not to 
dawn, for one of the sisters. 

They were not embarrassed the next 
morning at prayers or at breakfast or at 
the busy milking time. 

Sallie had just strained the milk and 
washed the pails and hung them on the 
railing to dry and sweeten in the autumn 
sunshine, when she heard a sonorous 
“Ahem!” and there stood father Foster, 
the elder guest, stripping the flaming 
leaves of a sumach through his embar- 
rassed hands. His hat was tipped back 
off from his forehead, and he looked 
really handsome, standing up on the 
green bank among the blazing sumachs 
and the golden-rods, with the flame of 
the maples in the old grove in the back- 
ground. 

“See here, sis,” said he, “I want to 
ask a favor. Now listen to me and don’t 
be embarrassed, that’s a lady. I am an 
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old man. I have not long to live. I 
would not say or do a dishonest thing; 
the Lord whom I worship knows that I 
would not, dear.” And here in his earn- 
estness he reached out and took Sallie’s 
pretty brown hand and held it. “The 
favor is this: will you not permit my 
poor boy there, left alone in his desolate 
home with three little ones, to come and 
see you just three times? I ask it as a 
special favor. I pity him so. He is very 
dear to me; he was so kind to my Emily; 
you will let him come, won’t you, lass?” 
With his other hand he patted Sallie’s 
shoulder in a poor, pleading, pious, piti- 
ful way. 

And all Sallie could possibly do, hedged 
in as she was by the great, noisy spring 
and spring run on one side, the milk- 
house on the other, the stone wall, over 
which the bitter sweet clambered, behind 
her, and the immovable, persistent old 
Presbyterian elder, like another wall, be- 
fore her—why, all she could do was to 
bashfully gasp, “ Yes, sir.” 

In less than a week Stacy came, as per 
agreement. He liked Sallie. And she! 
well, she said, poor old man, only two 
more times, and then my part of the con- 
tract will be fulfilled. She was timid; 
she feared to venture one step forward, 
the shy, beautiful, joyous country girl; 
the sunshine of the home, hidden away 
among the wild hills of Pennsylvania. 
Poor Sallie! 

The second. visit from the young wid- 
ower over, she breathed freer, saying: 
“Only one more time; I promised that 
morning down at the spring to let him 
come three times.” 

The third time the young man pro- 
posed marriage, and how or why poor 
Sallie will never quite know, whether she 
was over-persuaded or overfull of pity or 
weary or reckless of what the future held 
for her, but after midnight, when Stacy 
bade a lingering good-bye, he kissed her 
fondly, holding more than half a promise 
that she would be his wife. 
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Other women may have had the same 
experience. She was not happy, not 
really unhappy, but she could not sleep. 
Her face flamed and her head was heavy, 
and she regretted the promise so nearly 
given and so clearly binding. 

For a week Sallie was troubled with 
the thought of leaving the home of her 
childhood and her complete freedom, to 
take up the burden of a family, to be 
the mother of the little girls—the step- 
mother, against whom so many hands are 
raised. 

In her distress of mind she wrote a let- 
ter to the successful wooer, begging for 
her liberty, pleading, in a sorrowful way, 
that he would never look upon her face 
again, but let her go back to the evening 
in which he first saw her at the barn-yard 
gate; let the past weeks be blotted out 
from their remembrance as though they 
held nothing for them. 

Poor Stacy! he was out at work in the 
field with his three lonely little children 
about him when a lad brought him the 
letter. He read it. His happiness had 
been so great, and this dashed it all to 
the ground. He sat down and wept like 
a tender-hearted woman. He even cried 
aloud. The little girls crept close up to 
him ; the baby-girl Fannie kissed him— 
it was all she could do; kisses were her 
medicine for all ailments. Little May 
laid her chubby hands on his knees and 
snugged down beside him, pressing her 
head against his breast. The elder, Alice, 
looked on in wonderment. His grief was 
great grief to her, but she could not in- 
trude. She stood twisting together the 
long blades of meadow grass, her heavy 
lashes hiding eyes that were dim with 
tears. 

It was a sorrowful sight when they all 
went home. The very house was more 
cheerless than ever. The cricket in the 
wood box chirped out shrilly, and was 
answered by the cricket under the hearth- 
stones. The katydids piped their mourn- 
ful notes in the dooryard trees, and the 
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doleful song of a night-bird chirruped 
out dully under the eaves of the barn. 
The little children cried when papa got 
supper for them, and did not want any 
himself. They always sang hymns in the 
evening together, while he put Fannie to 
sleep, but now they could not. All their 
harps were hung upon willows. 
When the children were in bed and 


asleep, the father went over to Grandpa ~ 


Foster’s, only a few rods distant. He wanted 
consolation. Instead he obtained counsel. 
The dear old lark was not easily discour- 
aged. He said it was a good sign, a very 
good sign, and that there was every rea- 
son for encouragement; in fact, he rather 
liked the signs of the times. He said 
that was a woman’s trick, that they 
hardly knew their own minds when a 
good fellow proposed marriage ; that his 
wife, Martha Elizabeth, became flustra- 
ted after she had promised to unite with 
him, and sent him a tear-stained epistle 
begging off, and he wouldn’t let her off, 
and indeed, after they had talked matters 
all over sociably together, she withdrew 
objections, and said she wrote the letter 
at a time when she was feeling very de- 
spondent. 

Stacy was greatly cheered by the sensi- 
ble words of his plucky old father-in-law, 
so much so that the next morning he 
went back to work again in the five-acre 
field, and the children went with him. 
He had told the little ones what Sallie 
wrote in her letter, and that they should 
stay all night at Grandmother’s house, 
and he would go and see Sallie again, 
and maybe after all she would come.and 
live with them and be their dear 
mamma, and they would have such de- 
lightful times at their home once more. 

It was touching to hear the pretty lit- 
tle girls discuss the probability of a new 
mother. If Sallie—timid country girl, 
tender hearted, and ready to take up the 
duties that lay nearest—could have heard 
the precious twitter, the letter had never 
been written, or, if written, would never 








have gone any farther than inside the 
shiny black cook-stove. 

After an early supper at Grandmother's, 
Stacy, dressed in a faultless new suit, 
started off to see his obdurate Sallie. 

Again the little girls hailed down the 
lane sweet messages to our “ Sallie,” that 
she must come and live with them and be 
their mother, ’cause the other mother had 
gone away to Heaven—messages that 
would have touched the hardest heart 
that ever a maiden bore. 

It was twilight when the sorrowing 
young widower tied his horse at Farmer 
Jewett’s gate. The moon was just rising 
over the point of Cedar Cliff, and the 
stars were coming out thickly in the blue 
heavens. 

Sallie was embarrassed, and could 
hardly look in the face of the man she 
loved, or did not love—which it was 
poor Sallie did not know. 

How his anxious face did appeal to 
her! How smitten it was with a sorrow 
that he could not conceal! He seemed 
to have grown aged within these few long 
days. 

He asked her in the presence of the 
family to ride out with him; the moon 
was full, and the air was balmy, and the 
October evenings were long and beauti- 
ful. She was willing. 

Where the idle, aimless horse—which 
was known in all the country round as a 
beast possessing unusual instinct and in- 
telligence—wandered up and down what 
hills and what valleys, skirting what 
creeks, no one knows. But the lovers, 
enjoying the autumn evening and each 
other’s society, did not return to the pa- 
rental home until after the old kitchen 
clock had clanged the hour of midnight. 

The mother was sitting up waiting. 
Her own girlhood’s years did not seem 
very far back in the past. Her own ex- 
perience was a story, too. Her heart 
went out to her best loved, sweet-souled 
daughter. She had mended hose, patched 
a coat, put the bureau drawers to rights, 
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read her two chapters, had her season of 
meditation and self-examination, and 
still they came not. Just as she had set 
the table for breakfast, so as to save a 
few steps in the early morning, Sallie 
came in. 

She was glowing, rosy, radiant, lovely. 
She reached out and put her arms 
around her mother’s neck, and hid her | 
beaming face on the shoulder that was 
often her hiding-place. Between tears 
and laughter she said: 

“O dear mother! it is all right now; 
it’s all made up between us, and I go if 
you can spare me; I said I would marry 
him, mamma!” 

She held her child to her bosom a mo- 
ment, her little ray of sunshine that was 
to brighten and gladden another home, 
carry joy, comfort, and peace to a deso- 
lated household, then she kissed her, say- 
ing only, “O my little Sallie!” 

One day the following week the car- 
riage of Stacy Lindsay drove up, and the 
girl entered, and they went to the quiet 
home of the pastor and were united in 
marriage. Then they went directly to 
his own home, and Grandmother Foster 
had a cozy supper ready, and the whole 
family, with the exultant grandparents, 
took tea together in a very pleasant, old- 
timey way. 

The children hovered around the new 
mother, saying : 

“TI knew Sallie would come!” “ And 
now we have a mother of our own!” 
“We all cried when papa did, for fear 
you wouldn’t come, Sallie!” 

And in the night one woke and said: 

“T had a dream that Sallie had come,” 
and she had to be assured that the dream 
had come true. And another one, the 
baby, in the very early dawn, called out, 
“Ts you here, Sallie-mamma? Is you 
goin’ to stay here all the days, new 
mamma ?” 

We are happy to know, positively, 
that Sallie never regretted making glad 
the lonely, bereft family, and making the 
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desolate home to blossom as the rose of 
Jericho, into néw beauty and new life. 
So the old grandparents found a be- 
loved daughter, the widowed husband a 
dear young wife, and the baby-girls a 
darling mother, blessed . benedictions, all 
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thanks to the Christian’s trust which 
gave courage to the plucky old grand- 
father. 
And this is the true story, as told to 
us, of How He Gor Her. 
RosE.La RIcE. 





A CROSS OLD MAN. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

OW was it that I came to live in 

Number Six, Bristol Terrace, Car- 
chester? I really don’t know. I might 
have chosen any -place under the sun 
from Newcastle to New South Wales. I 
cannot say what sudden impulse fixed my 
uncertain choice on one of a row of small 
suburban houses with long, narrow gar- 
dens behind and a far-stretching view 
over the Downs in front. 

I suppose I was partly influenced by 
the fact that I did not knowa single soul 
in the dignified, exclusive city of Car- 
chester, and by the exceeding probability 
that the lofty indifference of its aristo- 
cratic society would not stoop to be curi- 
ous about the insignificant existence of a 
broken-hearted, soured old man. 

For when I left the far-off country 
home of my forefathers I was running 
away from myself, from my past, from 
all that could recall to my outward senses 
the weariness and hopelessness which had 
fallen on me, and I shrank alike from the 
possible curiosity of new acquaintances 
and the obtrusive sympathy of old ones. 

The neighbor nuisance was a much 
more serious trouble, only to be appre- 
ciated by those who have lived without 
next-door neighbors to the age of fifty 
and upward. It was a terrible shock to 
me when I found that Number Five was 
let furnished, and that it changed hands 
continually, with a wonderful variety of 
trials to my love of quiet. I had no 





sooner got used to hearing the young 
married man—who ought to have been 
ashamed of himself—blunder along the 
passage and up-stairs, swearing at his 
frightened wife, than I had to begin over 
again with some people who gave noisy 
parties every second or third night. Their 
stay being over, I was assailed by a can- 
tankerous parrot and an irritable pug; 
then came a large family of loud-voiced 
children ; and so on ad infinitum. In 
Number Seven lived some young ladies 
who amused themselves and tortured me 
by unceasing performances on a very poor 
piano. I took to playing the violoncello 
in sheer self-defense, that I might curtain 
myself round with a noise of my own 
making and shut out the hubbub over 
which I had no control. 

Sometimes there was an evening’s 
peace ; the young ladies had taken their 
music and gone out, and the furnished 
house was enjoying a Sabbath between an 
exodus and an invasion, and then, when 
I was quite sure that no noise from either 
side would break in upon my reverie, I 
would put my ’cello into its case and hide 
the case away under the sofa, and get out 
my old memories instead ; and sit over 
the fire with them, while the hands of the 
clock crept round and round, and the 
stars stole past the window in long pro- 
cession, each in turn looking in on the 
morbid old man, whose life-hopes had 
ebbed away and left him stranded high 
and dry in a narrow little house, where, 





























though every one was too near him, no 
oue was near enough. 

Far away on the coast of Suffolk an 
old country-house, long, low, and ram- 
bling, with a veranda on two sides, lies 
back from the top of the cliffs that bor- 
der the coast, sheltered by a triple row of 
lime-trees from the east winds. Round 
the house wanders an old-fashioned gar- 
den, where each flower used to bloom in 
a sweet succession of seasons. Beyond the 
garden is one of the park-like meadows, 
called in the Suffolk parlance “a lawn,” 
from which a “loke” (lane) leads away 
to the sea. This was my birthplace, the 
birthplace of my forefathers and of my 
one little daughter, whom I named Mar- 
garet, after her mother, my first and only 
love. 

When we had been married about 
eight years my wife died—died after so 
short an illness that the roses which I 
laid in her dead hands were the buds she 
had lingered over the last time we had 
walked together among our flowers. I 
thought I must have died, too, of my 
grief; but, as time wore away the first 
terrible shock, I learnt to live for the 
child, who was everything to me now. 

Little Margaret was a beautiful child, 
with laughing blue eyes and brown hair ; 
somewhat wayward, perhaps, but so sweet 
withal that no one could forego loving 
her. I could not bear to lose sight of her. 
I even taught her myself that I might 
have her always with me. She was so 
merry that I could not brood over my 
sorrow when she was with me, and she 
learnt such womanly ways that I was 
sure her dead mother must be very near 
us shedding her influence over our Mar- 
garet. Perhaps I spoiled her a little—I 
do not know—TI did not think of that 
until too late. Her life passed happily 
among flowers and birds and beside the 
sea. I can see her now, running about 
under the limes, counting the first daffo- 
dils that came out among the grass, or 
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filling her hands with primroses, or watch- 
ing the bees flying in and out of their 
hives beside the low-growing medlar tree. 
When she was tired of play she would 
come to sit by my feet with a book or to 
nestle on my knees for a story. , We 
spent a great deal of our summer time 
by the sea, on the lonely sands or the 
grassy “denes” that stretched at the foot 
of the cliffs. We watched the great ships 
far out and the fishing-boats close in by 
the shore. We found birds’ nests and 
wild-flowers and—but why go rambling 
on? It was a quiet life of happiness, of 
which the story is apt to grow wearisome 
to those who hear it told, but of which 
those who live it could never weary. 

When my child was about seventeen 
years old -he made the acquaintance of a 
man named xobert Browne at the house 
of afriend. I did not like him at all, and 
I would rather have kept her from him 
altogether; but accidentally or intention- 
ally (perhaps a little of both) she saw him 
much oftener than I had any idea. He 
was a bold, determined-looking man of 
about thirty, with a certain dash about 
him which Margaret found very pleasant. 
But I doubted him, and stories, too, 
reached my ears which confirmed my 
doubts. I had already told my child 
plainly what my opinion of Mr. Browne 
was, when one day he came to me, with 
her promise already gained, to ask my 
consent to their marriage. 

I refused—at once and decidedl y—tell- 
ing Margaret afterward that, as she was 
but a child still, I had decided the matter 
without consulting her; that when she was 
older and knew more of the world she 
would thank me for having done so. Then 
I looked into her face for her approving 
submission; instead of which I read there 
an expression totally new to her and to 
me—an expression of anger and defiance, 
Nevertheless, I took her in my arms and, 
kissing her, I laid a strict command on 
her never to speak to Robert Browne 
again. 
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My poor little Maggie! One morning, 
a week or so after, I missed the sound of 
her voice talking to her bantams near my 
bed-room window; and on my breakfast 
plate was a note, telling me not to seek 
her or be uneasy about her. She found, 
she said, that she and Robert could not 
live without each other, and so they had 
gone away together. They would be mar- 
ried, perhaps, by the time I read her let- 
ter. She made sure of my forgiveness, 
and she promised that by and by they 
would come back and see me. 

Although the cruel words seemed to 
burn themselves into my brain as I 
glanced at them, yet I had to read them 
time after time before I grasped their 
meaning. I was stupefied. When at 
last the hideous truth broke upon me, 
when I realized that my cherished child, 
for whom I would have willingly died, 
had left me to go away she scarcely knew 
how, where, or with whom, my anger over- 
powered every other feeling, and I vowed 
that forgiveness from me they should 
never have, and that neither of them 
should ever cross the threshold of Ling- 
dene again. 

They were terrible days that followed! 
I walked about as one in a dream from 
which one longs to awake; but for me 
the awakening was only an increasing 
consciousness of my trouble. Wherever 
I turned—in the woods or by the sea, in 
the house or in the garden—everything 
recalled my lost Maggie, every remem- 
brance brought a sharper pang, and my 
anger was even more bitter than my 
grief. 

About a month after she had left me, 
Maggie wrote. For a moment I held 
the letter in my hand. I saw that it came 
from a foreign land; but I did not even 
look to see from what country it came. 
For a moment only I hesitated, then I 
thrust it unopened between the bars of 
the grate. It burnt away to white ash, 
and I vowed once more that so deceitful 
and ungrateful a child deserved no for- 


giveness. For the future I had no 
datighter. Ishut up Lingdene, kept my 
movements a profound secret, and went 
into an exile where I might be unknown, 
unquestioned, unpitied. 

So I found myself in Carchester, where 
I gradually fell into a regular, quiet way 
of life, finding some pleasure in digging, 
planting, and pruning in my narrow strip 
of garden. But the old wound was still 
very tender, for the years that slipped 
away brought me no comfort. 

One day last May, after Number Five 
had stood empty for a week or so, there 
was a commotion of arrival. I knew 
that every inhabitant of the terrace—ex- 
cept myself—was looking out of window 
to scrutinize the new-comers; that was 
the welcome usually accorded on such 
occasions. I went and seated myself on 
my garden seat under the trellis of jessa- 
mine and Gloire de Dijon roses, saying to 
myself, as I filled my pipe: 

“T shall know enough of my new neigh- 
bors before long; any curiosity I may 
have will be more than satisfied only too 
soon.” 

Presently over my garden wall came 
the sound of a ‘childish voice, in high- 
pitched treble. 

“Ah, this is the garden! See, Janet, 
this is the garden—quite a nice little 
garden to play in, and there are scarcely 
any flower borders in it,so I shall be 
able to run about as much as I like, and 
build a house for Bridget and Ellen in the 
corner. And yet, I think it is a pity 
there are so few flowers; it would be nice 
to get a bunch for dear mammy, don’t 
you think, Janet? Isn’t it a pity she is 
so knocked up with the journey? Do 
you think she will be ill again?” 

“T don’t know, Miss Daisy ; I’m sure I 
hope not.” 

“Oh! so do I, Janet; it was so horrible 
in London when she was so near dying. 
Didn’t you feel unhappy ?” 

“Yes, Miss Daisy, but perhaps the 
change will do her good; you see the 
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doctor ordered her to come here. -Now 
I’m in a hurry; I must go in.” 

“OQ Janet, dear!” very coaxingly, 
“don’t go in just yet, I do so want to stay 
here.” 

“No, Miss Daisy, I really can’t, there’s 
so much to bedone. I must begin to un- 
pack.” 

“And may I help? Say yes, there’s a 
dear, Janet; [ won’t drop anything, or 
make a mess of anything, or ask a lot of 
questions. May I, Janet? I won’t get 
in the way.” 

And then the child and the woman 
went in. 

“A family of childten,” I said to my- 
self. “That means an incessant tramp- 
ling up and down stairs, an incessant 
uproar in the garden, piano practice, and 
goodness knows what; and if they all 
have voices as shrill as Miss Daisy—well, 
Heaven protect me!” 

That evening, however, my dread of 
the numerous family was relieved. My 
old housekeeper told me, as she waited on 
me at dinner, that the new-comers at 
Number Five were a widow lady, with 
one little girl and a maid. The lady, 
she added, had been very ill, and had 
been ordered to Carchester for her health. 

“And how did you learn all that, 
Simpson?” I asked, sardonically. “I sup- 
pose you glued your nose to the window 
as the cab drove up to the door, and 
counted them as they got out, and counted 
their parcels, and jumped to a conclusion 
about them.” 

“QO dear! no, sir; I didn’t,” was 
Simpson’s answer; she never resented 
any allusions I might make as to her 
curiosity. “Gudgeon’s man went by as 
I was taking in the bread and he told me.” 

Gudgeon being the house agent, there 
was no disputing the authority with which 
Simpson spoke. 

The next day, as I was smoking in my 
favorite place in my garden, I heard Miss 
Daisy on the other side of the wall chat- 
tering away to her Janet. Apparently 
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they were having a game of ball, in which 


Daisy was not very skillful. Her ‘little 
tengue never ceased the whole time. 

“ Dear me, Janet,” she said, “how very 
bew’fly you catch it, and I miss it every 
time. Do show me how you do it. 
There, I thought I had got it that time, 
and I hadn’t. Where is it gone? Oh! 
there it is, under the currant-bush. Now, 
Janet, throw it very, very slowly, and I’ll 
come a bit nearer, like this.” Then came 
a cry of delight—a perfect shriek—to an- 
nounce that Miss Daisy’s manceuvre had 
succeeded. “See, see! I’ve caught it. 
I do believe it is the first time I have 
ever caught a ball which any one threw 
me in all my life. I must run in and tell 
mammy.” 

“No, Miss Daisy,” says Janet, “you 
mustn’t be running in to disturb your 
mamma. She’s not so well this morning, 
and very like she’s trying to sleep.” 

“Oh! very well; I'll tell Bridget and 
Ellen instead. Dear things! they bore 
the journey very well, didn’t they? I 
thought this morning that Bridget was 
looking a little pale, so I gave her some 
’nesia, and she’s all right again now. 
They both look quite well, don’t they, 
Janet, dear?” 

“Well, yes, Miss Daisy,” said Janet, 
“they look much as usual. Dolls gener- 
ally do, I think, until some one drops them 
and breaks them, or their paint gets worn 
off.” ; 

“OQ Janet! How can you?” cried 
Daisy. “You talk as if Bridget and 
Ellen had no feeling; and it’s very un- 
kind of you, when you know they under- 
stand all you say. Why, mammy says 
they’re quite comp’ny for me.” 

Then there was a violent sound of kiss- 
ing—to console the insulted doll, I sup- 
posed—before the game of ball was 
resumed. 

A minute or two later I heard a cry of 
dismay : 

“There, Janet, I’ve thrown my dear 
ball over the wall into the next garden ; 
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it went just here. O Janet! what shall 
Ido? You'll have to go round to the 
front door and say that a little girl has 
thrown her ball over, and may you go to 
look for it.” 

“T think I hear some one in the garden,” 
said Janet ; “I can call, and save myself 
the journey.” 

. “Oh!” cried Daisy, eagerly, “ perhaps 
it’s a little girl, like me, who has no one 
to play with, and we might have a game 
of ball together over the wall; and then, 
don’t you know, she would never see how 
often I missed catching, because of the 
wall.” 

In answer to Janet’s call, I went and 
looked for Miss Daisy’s treasure—a great 
leather ball—which I found under one of 
my rose-trees, from which it had broken 
two beautiful young shoots clean off. 
Much annoyed, I threw it back. 

“Thank you,” called Janet. 

“Thank you, little girl,” screamed 
Daisy. “Thanks, so much. Shall I 
throw it back? Shall we have a game 
together ?” 

And before I could answer the ball 
landed on another choice flower. 

This was too much for my patience. I 
called out angrily: “There are no little 
girls here, only an old man; and if you 
send your ball again among my flowers 
I'll throw it into the dust-bin, and you 
shall never see it again.” 

“O Janet!” said Daisy, in an awe- 
stricken tone, “it is not a little child, it’s 
an old man, and isn’t he awful cross ?” 

“Hush, Miss Daisy, perhaps you’ve 
broken something.” 

“T hope I’ve broken nothing, old man,” 
cried Daisy ; “but you needn’t be quite 
so cross if I have; I didn’t do it for mis- 
chief. Fancy,” she went on to Janet, 
“saying he would put my best ball, which 
that kind man in the hotel gave me, into 
the dust-bin. How I should have cried! 


And the dustman would have taken it 
home to his children, and the children 
would have said: 


‘What a heap of 
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playthings the child must. have who 
could throw away such a bew’ful ball.’ 
Dear me, my precious ball, what a nar- 
row escape you’ve had !” 

That evening the young ladies at Num- 
ber Seven had company. Every now 
and then a tall, thin curate came to 
spend the evening with them. On such 
occasions the piano had plenty of work, 
and I had a hard time. 

They displayed their skill in “pieces,” 
in which were a great many fireworks, 
the fireworks being generally represented 
by acrash of false notes. They played 
duets, in which they constantly left off to 
“get right.” I could scarcely resist the 
impulse to beat time on the wall between 
my room and theirs. Then they sang. 
The curate’s principal effort was “ Nancy 
Lee,” which he gave solemnly, and rather 
slowly, as if he were afraid of committing 
himself if he put any spirit into the per- 
formance. After this, with more or less 
stumbling, came “Tom Bowling,” then 
“ Come into the garden, Maud,” and then 
a grand wind-up of vocal duets and 
trios. 

During these musical assaults on my 
peace I had only one means of self-de- 
fense—my violoncello—and to that I was 
obliged to resort. I was every bit as 
lame a performer on my side of the par- 
tition as they were on theirs, only I never 
began the attack. I made my noise to 
deafen my ears to theirs. 

That evening, as they kept up their 
entertainment until midnight, with only 
a short break for supper, I was obliged to 
have a very long practice. I grew more 
than weary, but I couldn’t sit still and 
listen to them. That would have been 
too much. I went on as long as they 
did. 

‘The next morning, as I sat reading my . 
paper after breakfast, enter Simpson, 
with a “what’s-going-to-happen-next ?” 
expression on her face. 

“The young person from next door— 
from Number Five—wishes to speak to 




















you, sir,” she said, while the young per- 
son followed her into the room. 

Janet was a neat-looking maid, not at 
all like the smart young women who usu- 
ally followed the fortunes of my nomadic 
neighbors. 

“If you please, sir,” she began, drop- 
ping an old-fashioned curtsey as she 
spoke, “ I must beg pardon for the liberty 
I am taking. , If you please, sir, my mis- 
tress is too ill to bear quite so much noise 
at night, and if you could leave fiddling 
a little earlier in the evening it would be 
a deal better for her, poor thing!” 

She spoke very respectfully, but de- 
cidedly, as if she had no doubts of her 
right to make such a complaint. I could 
scarcely help smiling to think that I 
should be complained of as a noisy neigh- 
bor, after all I had silently endured dur- 
ing the past ten years. 

“My girl,” I said, somewhat sarcasti- 
cally, “ your mistress has sent you to the 
wrong house. If she wants quiet even- 
ings, she must let the young ladies at 
Number Seven know, and see if they will 
oblige her.” 

Janet looked incredulous. 

“The sounds came from this house, sir ; 
at least, we quite thought so, otherwise I 
shouldn’t have ventured to*come in.” 

“The noise you heard did come from 
my house,” I replied; “ but the cause of 
it came from next door. You must ex- 
plain that to your mistress, if you can, 
and tell her I am sorry I must disoblige 
her.” 

“T must tell you, sir,” said Janet, look- 
ing rather red and conscious, “that my 
mistress has not sent me. I came on my 
own responsibility.: I'll tell you why,” 
she went on, getting a little bolder. “My 
poor mistress, whom I love very much, 
has gone through a sight of trouble, and 
she is all alone in the world, being left by 
those who ought to have cared for her. 
Her troubles have broken her health. A 
shock she had a few weeks back brought 
on a nervous fever. She was barely 
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strong enough to be moved when the 
doctor ordered her here. The journey 
has brought on a relapse, which she can’t 
get over if she’s to be kept awake at night 
by that scraping—I beg pardon, sir, I 
mean your fiddling.” Then, as I did not 
speak, she added: “I hope you won't 
take it amiss, sir; I’m sure I don’t mean 
any disrespect to you.” 

“Don’t apologize,” I answered ; “I am 
glad to think you have so much consider- 
ation for your mistress. It is quite rare. 
As to my ‘scraping,’ I'll see about it; 
but Pll not make any rash promises.” 

When she had gone I called Simpson. 

“Simpson,” I said, “you know how 
those young ladies next door plague me 
with their piano and singing ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” was Simpson’s ready reply ; 
“T’m sure it’s enough to plague any one; 
it makes me hate the sound of music. 
Why, my boy Bob, he make a deal more 
tune come out of a Jew’s harp, he do.” 

““My good Simpson,” I said, ignoring 
her last little flight of fancy, “has it 
ever occurred to you to go and say what 
a nuisance we find this music, and that 
you wished them to leave off playing, just 
for my sake, you know ?” 

“Goodness gracious, sir! Whatever 
do you mean?” cried my housekeeper, 
aghast. “ Why, I shouldn’t have the as- 
surance to do suchathing. I’m sure I 
wish often enough they’d shut up the 
pianny, but go and ask ’em to—la, sir, I 
daren’t do it, Whatever made you ask 
me, sir?” 

“ Nothing particular, Simpson ; nothing 
particular.” 


CHAPTER IL. 

Every day, and all day long, as I 
worked in my garden or sat and smoked 
under the rose-tree, I used to hear Miss 
Daisy over the wall chattering. It made 
no difference to her whether or not she 
She talked to herself in 
default of any other. By degrees I learnt 
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a good deal of the family life of my new 
neighbors. There was an old man who 
used to occupy a little of his time as gar- 
dener and general servant at Number 
Five. Heand little Daisy were great cro- 
nies. It was a red-letter day for her when 
she had him to answer her questions. I 
happened to hear the beginning of their 
friendship. She had come into the gar- 
den without Janet, and was evidently de- 
lighted to find a companion ready to her 
hand, She asked him his name and 
where he lived at once. 

“My name,” he replied (he was fond 
of a joke), “is Tom Lloyd, England is 
my nation, Tower Lane is my dwelling- 
place, and Christ is my salvation.” 

“Dear me!” said Daisy. “What a 
funny man you are! I didn’t know you 
were saving poetry at first until you fin- 
ished up likea hymn. What shall I call 
you, Mr. Lloyd or Tom?” 

“ Just which you prefer, missy,” he an- 
swered, gallantly. 

“Then,” she said, “I'll begin with say- 
ing, Mr. Lloyd, and when I know you 
better I'll say Tom. My name is Daisy. 
You ought to like that name, ’cos you’re 
a gardener. Do you like daisies?” 

“Some sorts, missy. For instance, I 
like daisies with curly hair and pink 
cheeks and big, brown eyes.” 

“ But real daisies, Mr. Lloyd—real dai- 
sies ?” 

“They’re well enough in their place, 
miss, but it’s hard to keep ’em in it. 
They’re a rare nuisance on a lawn.” 

“ Ah! there we don’t agree then, Mr. 
Lloyd. I wouldn’t care to have a lawn 
where there were no daisies.” 

“ All right, missy ; then I’ll leave all 
the daisies that grow here, and you shall 
have them to your heart’s content—so 
there !” 

“Thank you,” said Daisy, solemnly ; 
“and now, Mr. Lloyd, I want you to 
make this garden very pretty as quickly 
as you can; as pretty as the cross old 
man’s next.door. I can see his flowers 
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when I go up into Janet’s room and look 
out of the window; there are most bew’- 
ful roses and lilies and pinks and all sorts. 
You must put us some like that.. Will 
you, Mr. Lloyd? My mammy has been 
ill, but she is getting well, and she will 
soon be able to come out in the garden, 
and she is so fond of flowers.” 

“ Well, missy, we must see what can 
be done, but them things cost a sight o’ 
money, and take a deal o’ time to grow.” 

“Do they?’ said Daisy, dubiously. 
“Do you think the roses next door have 
taken a long time to grow so pretty ?” 

“Yes, missy, for sure they have.” 

“More than a month ?” 

“ Yes, missy, a many months and years 
too.” 

“Dear, dear,” said the child, sadly, 
“that’s a great pity. I should like to 
have a garden like that cross old man’s.” 

“ Why do you call Mr. Graham a cross 
old man, missy?” asked the gardener, in 
his turn. 

“Cos he is cross,” said Daisy, emphati- 
cally—* that’s why.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that he’s crosser 
than other folk. He’s a bit queer, but 
he aint bad-hearted.” 

“T call him cross,” returned Daisy, 
still more decidedly—* very cross ; he has 
scolded me, and so he must be cross. 
Nothing you can say will make me think 
he isn’t.” 

I do not know when I first began to 
be aware how much interest I took in 
Daisy and all that concerned her. At 
first I had heard (willingly or unwil- 
lingly) all that she said on her side of the 
wall. At last I found myself listening 
to her attentively when she was within 
hearing and for her when she was not. 
If for any reason she passed a wholg day 
without coming into the garden, I missed 
her terribly. I was surprised at myself 
when I found myself listening with pleas- 
ure to that shrill little voice, whose first 
tones had filled me with dread—when I 

















found that my ‘ast neighbor-nuisance had 
become my daily enjoyment. Yet when- 
ever she spoke of me or of my garden 
she always called me “that cross man 
next door.” 

When my Marshal Niel roses came 
out, their soft buds swelling among the 
dark, slender leaves, she was in ecstacies. 
Her continual cry to Janet, to the old 
gardener, to her dolls, and even to her 
ball was: “Oh! do look at the cross 
man’s roses; aint they bew’ful, aint they 
’Ucious ?” 

One day I snipped one off so that it 
fell on their side of the wall, and I called 
out: 

“T’ve cut you a rose, Miss Daisy.” 

Her thanks came back directly : 

“Thank you, cross man, thank you. 
What a lovely rose! How very good of 
you!” 


Another thing surprised me very much . 


besides my interest in this talkative and 
outspoken little creature, which was, that 
since Janet’s visit I had never once 
touched my ’cello. I can’t explain why 
I had abstained, for my provocations 
from Number Seven had rather increased 
than otherwise. ‘The tall, thin curate was 
getting on a more intimate footing with 
the musical young ladies, and he used to 
come and sing “Nancy Lee” to them 
oftener each week. I suffered excruciat- 
ing torture while he and the alto young 
lady inquired into the meaning of the 
“Wild Waves,” or made fond assurances 
of constancy to the “Gypsy Maid.” 
Nevertheless, my ’cello remained in its 
case, and I more than once found myself 
congratulating the delicate widow lady 
(in imagination, of course) that she was 
spared the trial I was enduring. I even 
went so far as to hope that her neighbors 
in Number Four had no musical instru- 
ments at their command. 

At last one day when the sky was clear 
blue and the syn was warm, I learnt 
from the preparations that Janet and 
Daisy were making in the garden 
VoL. Lv.—1l. 
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that “mammy” was going to venture 
out. 

“We'll put the chair here, Janet, just 
under these yellow roses ; now the footstool 
for her precious feet, and the shaw] and a 
sunshade ; there now, I shall go and fetch 
her.” 

In a couple of minutes Daisy returned 
escorting her “ mammy ” to the place she 
had arranged close to where I sat on the 
other side of the wall. What did I do, 
do you think? Why, I actually put out 
my pipe, lest the tobacco should drive 
them away, and I should lose my chance 
of making the acquaintance of Daisy’s 
mother over the garden wall. 

“See, darling,” said Daisy ; “ this is the 
rose-tree I told you about, and he cut me 
off the bud from there, just by that snail- 
shell on the wall. O mammy! wasn’t 
it funny? It startled me so. I was 
watching the sunshine on the roses and 
thinking that if I were only tall enough 
to reach, and if it wasn’t wicked to steal 
things, I’d take one to smell and to give 
you, when up popped a pair of scissors 
which snipped off the very nicest bud 
there was, and the cross man cried out: 
‘There’s a rose for you, Miss Daisy.’” 

Then a faint voicé asked: 

“ Did you thank him, Daisy ?” 

“Oh! yes,mammy, I called out, ‘Thank 
you, cross man.’” 

“ Daisy, did you say that?” 

“Why not, darling? You know he is 
a cross old man; but I won’t say it again 
if you don’t like me to. Onlyd’ve rather 
got intothe way. Now, mammy, I s’pose 
you’re too tired to tell me a story to-day, 
aren’t you ?” 

This last was in a very coaxing voice. 

“I’m afraid I’m not up to much talk- 
ing, Daisy ; but suppose you tell me a 
story instead. You like that quite as 
well.” 

“Not quite,mammy. Let mesee. I'll 
tell you my favorite, which I should have 
asked for if you could have told me one, 
because it’s so long since you have been 
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able to tell it me, and Janet doesn’t know 
it. I mean about when you were a little 
girl.” 

And this is the story that Daisy told, 
and to which I, who had such a lofty 
scorn for neighborly curiosity, listened 
with eager ears and ever-increasing inter- 
est : 

“When you were a little girl, long be- 
fore there was a me, you lived with your 
father and mother in the country by the 
sea. Like me, you had no brothers or 
sisters to play with. You had only one 
doll, and you were not so very fond of 
that, because you didn’t think she under- 
stood what you said to her. Dear me, 
mammy, what a pity she was such a stu- 
pid doll! But you had some dear little 
bantams, which used to come and eat out 
of your. hand and perch on your shoul- 
der. It was very nice living in the coun- 
try, much nicer than when we lived in 
Brussels or in that nasty hotel where you 
were ill; for you had a bew’ful big gar- 
den to run about in, and where you could 
gather flowers for your mother; and then 
you could go down to the sea and pick up 
nelians and seaweed and dabble in the 
water and see the big ships and the little 
ships. And many birds used to sing by 
the sea on the cliffs, and the rabbits used 
to run about among the yellow gorse, and 
you used to clap your hands to make 
them run faster.” 

My newspaper had dropped from my 
hands; my heart was beating with long- 
forgotten engerness. By what wonderful 
witchcraft had this child found and read 
the record of my old memories that she 
should prattle them out like this in her 
gay, shrill voice? In and out of my sa- 
cred places she went at will, perfectly 
familiar with each and all. She went on: 

“Then your dear mother fell ill, and 
she died very soon, and you couldn't 
have her any longer, ’cos the angels 
wanted her. I hope they’ll never want 
you, my darling, for I couldn’t spare you. 
You were left alone with your father and 
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he was dreffully sorry, and so were you. 
O mammy! how dull it must have been 
without her. However did you manage? 
Who heard you say your prayers and 
tucked you up in bed? and who told you 
to be good when you felt naughty? and 
who gave you your physic when you had 
to take it? I couldn’t possibly take 
physic without you? Tell me how you 
did, mammy ?” 

And, as Daisy’s little, pleading voice 
ceased, I listened for the answer with 
eager ears, 

“T don’t think I missed my mother so 
much as you would miss me, my darl- 
ing,” spoke a voice that thrilled my every 
nerve as it grew a little stronger and 
clearer. ‘‘ My father was so good to me; 
he was father and mother in one, while 
you, my poor little Daisy, never saw your 
father.” 

“Go on, mammy, go on; you're able 
to talk now; do talk about your father 
to me and about all you used to do.” 

“ Do you want to hear again, my child, 
about the tall, yellow flowers that came 
out among the grass under the trees and 
the pale primroses in the hedges, so large 
and soft, and the bluebells and anemones 
in the woods, and how the bees used to 
work all the long, warm days in and out 
of their hives by the medlar-tree? It was 
such an old, old medlar-tree, and it had 
been trained to grow down fo the ground, 
and I used to climb among the low 
branches.” 

“Go on, mammy, go on; tell me all 
you ’member, it’s so long since we had it 
all over.” 

And “mammy” went on, and each 
time she paused Daisy pleaded for more, 
and each word she spoke made the won- 
derful truth more clear to me that only 
a nine-inch brick wall separated me from 
my lost Margaret, and that she was lonely 
and sick and sad. 

“ And then, mammy,” said the child at 
last, “ you went away and left that pretty 
home.” 




















“Yes, my darling, when I was a big 
girl, and ought to have loved my dear 
father too much to give him one mo- 
ment’s pain, I went. away and left him 
without even saying ‘ good-bye’ to him.” 

“I ’spect you didn’t want to see how 
sorry he’d look,” suggested Daisy, con- 
solingly. 

“T am afraid it wasn’t that, Daisy. I’m 
afraid I didn’t think about him at all 
when your papa and I went and left him 
all alone.” 

“Dear me! dear me!” said Daisy, 
thoughtfully and mournfully ; “and then 
comes the part of the story I don’t like, 
which says you have never seen your 
pretty home again.” 

“No, Daisy, that’s not the end of the 
story now, it has quite a new ending. 
Should you like to hear it ?” 

“Oh! yes, mammy, go on, go on; how 
bew’ful to have a new end to the story.” 

“It is quite as sad as the old ending, 
Daisy ; however, you shall hear it. When 
we left Brussels in March last, I had 

~made up my mind to go and see my 
father again. I wanted so much to ask 
his forgiveness. You remember that I 
left you and Janet in London for a day. 
Now I will tell you where I went and 
what I saw that day. I took the early 
train and went to the station nearest to 
my old home in Suffolk. When I 
reached the end of my railway journey I 
made up my mind to walk home, though 
it is rather a long way. I took the road 
by the sea. On my left hand were the 
bare brown woods, on my right the gorse- 
covered cliffs, with a few yellow blossoms. 
On the denes below the fishermen’s nets 
were spread out to dry, the red sails that 
I knew so well dotted the sea, and far out 
I saw the line of white foam where the 
sand-bank rises, and the red light-ship to 
mark the “Gat.” The village far on be- 
fore me seemed unchanged, and the long 
headland stretched dimly out to the 
north, with its shadowy towers and wind- 
mills. All I saw was unchanged; but 
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the people I met were strange to me, and 
I was strange to them. I cannot tell you 
how eager I was to reach the drive which 
leads from the cliffs to the house. I ran 
the last few hundred yards. I found the 
gate hanging off its hinges, and broken 
in several places. I went through. 

“The drive looked as if it had been 
unused for years. There were no wheel- 
tracks, no footprints ; the grass and weeds 
had grown up over the gravel; in one 
place a fir-tree had been partly blown 
down, the under branches were dead, the 
upper ones green. It must have lain un- 
heeded for years. I passed on. I could 
see a little of the house through the leaf- 
less trees. It was weather-stained and 
chilly-looking. The gate leading into 
the shrubbery was locked; it had been 
spiked at the top to keep out trespassers, 
but the hedge was broken down in many 
places, so I went through a gap. 

“There was no one to be seen—not a 
living creature, except some rabbits, 
which started up from the rank grass and 
ran away asI passed. I saw some shrubs 
which I remembered my father planting 
the year I left him; some of them had 
grown up into great, straggling, un- 
trimmed bushes; some were dead, and 
still stood in their places, with grass and 
weeds clinging to them. 

“Then I came to the garden—it was 
also desolate and overgrown with weeds ; 
gravel-walks, flower-borders, and lawn 
were undistinguishable. But still I went 
on tothe door. The trellis-work of the 
veranda, was blown down, the paint had 
peeled off with long neglect, the handle 
of the door-bell came off in my hand. 
The shutters were all closed, the place 
was utterly deserted. But I went still 
further, to the conservatory door, by 
which I had left the house ten years ago. 
I saw a few flower-pots lying in the con- 
servatory, and on the edge of the foun- 
tain, which was now dried up, sat a huge 
toad. 

“T crouched down on the steps and 
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buried my face in my hands. I dared 
not think what had become of my dear, 
loving father. I kept saying aloud to 
myself the words of penitence I had 
meant to say to him. At last I looked 
up and saw the red light through the 
tree that always shines in that garden 
when the sun is sinking. It was shining 
just as it had shone when I was a happy 
child, and when the garden was bright 
and full of flowers. I thought how each 
sunset had come and found the home 
more and more desolate, till now it was a 
mere desert. Suddenly the light died 
out, and I started from my seat and ran 
away in horror. I hurried back to Lon- 
don, and you remember how soon after I 
fell ill and all that has happened since.” 

“OQ mammy!” cried Daisy, who had 
remained marvelously quiet all this time, 
“what a drefful thing, and what do you 
think has become of your father? Shall 
we try and find him again ?” 

“TI don’t know, my pet,” she answered, 
sadly, “what has become of him. The 
only person I questioned was a stranger, 
who knew nothing about him. I had not 
courage to ask again. When I am quite 
strong you must help me to look for him.” 
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Then, speaking more to herself than tu 
Daisy, she said: “It was a dreadful 
going home; after all my repentance and 
prayers to find no forgiveness. I wonder 
it did not kill me.” 

No forgiveness! My poor, repentant 
darling. Who needed the most forgive- 
ness? I wondered. And yet my very 
hiding-place had found me out. This 
was the why and wherefore of it all. 
Thus a divinity had shaped the end for 
me in spite of my rough-hewing, and, in 
the movings and. changings of nomadic 
humanity, the willful daughter had drifted 
back to the side of her perverse old 
father. 

Lingdene is almost itself again now, 
and my widowed Margaret has recovered 
her strength and courage again in the 
bright sea air of her native home. Daisy 
runs in and out of her mother's old 
haunts, and amuses herself in the old 
garden she loved to hear of. She has 
left off calling me the cross old man, 
though she sometimes teminds me of the * 
name when she is in an unusually saucy 
humor. 





THE SPARROW BROOK “MUM” SOCIABLE. 


By L.S. L. 
Author of the “ Cloverfield Pink Tea,” “ The Corn Festival at Cloverf-eld,” ete. 


T is “ Dorcas” afternoon at “ Ebenezer 
Church,” and our young friends of 
Cloverfield have transformed the Sunday- 
school room into as busy a bee-hive as 
you can imagine. 

Mrs. Deacon Narrows presides over the 
sewing-machine, whose whirring wheels 
almost deafen one, and whose little, glis- 
tening needle would put to shame any 
cable-motor or grip, as it travels with 
startling rapidity over the long seams of 
Canton fiannel, that her dexterous fingers 





straighten and smooth with such uner- 
ring skill. 

Here, at her right, is Miss Primington, 
bending over a long, wide board, cutting 
out garments, and snipping and snapping 
her scissors right and left, so quickly as 
to almost frighten one. 

In the middle of the room is a large 
quilting-frame surrounded with workers, 
Miss Mellowleaf at their head, and their 
tongues keep time with their busy fingers 
as they follow with needle and thread 
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the intricate traces of “Jacob’s Ladder” 
in white-chalk; and the poor little spool 
of brown cotton is kept dancing a per- 
petual jig, bobbing up and down with 
the undulations of the quilt, and swinging 
corners incessantly, as it passes from one 
replenished needle to another. Over in 
the corner is a group of young folks mak- 
ing button-holes and finishing off some 
calico wrappers; and Maud Torbert has 
just put the last stitch in hers, and is 
complacently folding and patting it over 
her knee, when, looking up suddenly, she 
exclaims: 

“Why, Jennie Fielding! you have 
worked all your button-holes on the 
wrong side.” 

“So I have!” says poor Jennie, aghast. 
“Well, don’t tell Maud, and maybe they 
will never find it out. I do hope and 
trust that the poor old soul who gets this is 
left-handed, and then no one will be any 
the wiser.” 

“T think that is a sin, to wish anybody 
left-handed,” interposes Maria Surly, a 
disagreeable, unpopular girl, who hardly 
ever says anything unless it be contrary 
or aggravating, “and I’m sure, if Dr. 
Mildway heard you, he would be dread- 
fully shocked.” 

“ There isn’t any sin in it at all, Maria 
Surly, and I don’t care who hears me, so 
you may run over and tell him now, 
before your shoes wear out, if you like! 
Indeed, by some, it is*looked upon as 
quite an accomplishment, for I had an 
unele who could use his left hand just as 
well as he could his right one, and he 
always boasted about it, and considered 
himself a genius. But some people make 
harm out of everything!” 

“Lucy Meadows,” says Maud, seeing 
the belligerent aspect affairs are taking, 
and anxious to change the subject, “do 
you know it has been two months since 
our ‘Corn Festival’? It seems to me it 
is about time we were having something 
else! I’ve been turning it all over in 
my mird, and, girls, if you have finished 
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quarreling ””—with a withering glance at 
the two opponents—“ I’ve a plan to pro- 
pose that I think will interest you.” 

“T’m sure 1 was not dreaming of quar- 
reling!” answers Jennie, “ but some folks 
can be so hateful! However, the whole 
affair is too trifling to have any further 
words about, and is entirely beneath my 
notice. Proceed, Maud, we’re al] ears! 
aren’t we, girls?” 

“ Yes, yes,” is echoed quickly, and the 
button-hole operation is suspended for a 
few moments, and all eyes turn inquir- 
ingly upon Maud; who, taking off her 
thimble and twirling it round and round 
the point of her needle, says, in an im- 
portant and impressive manner: 

“Girls, what do you say to having a 
‘Mum’ Sociable?” 

“A what?’ exclaims Marian Dale, 
while the eyes open wider with astonish- 
ment and the needles stop making their 
little digs into the innocent calico. 

“Do you mean dancing, Maud?” asks 
Lucy, almost in a whisper, and turning 
her head cautiously round toward the 
quilters. 

“ Merciful goodness, no! What do you 
take me for,” and with an air of superior 
wisdom—“ all sociables don’t mean dane. 
ing-parties! No, this is the most quiet 
kind of an entertainment, for every one 
who speaks a word is fined ten cents.” 

“T think it will be awfully stupid to 
sit all the evening without saying a word,” 
ventures Maria Surly, revengefully bit: 
ing little pieces off the end of her thread. 

“No doubt you would find it so,” 
begins Jennie, when Maud interrupts—- 

“The way of it is this: No one in the 
room is allowed to speak under any pre- 
text whatever, but there are a number of 
ushers chosen, who are permitted to talk 
when and where they will; and as soon 
as you enter, one of them shows you to a 
seat, and tries his very best to make you 
open your lips; asks you all kinds of 
puzzling questions, and perseveres in 
every way to compel you to say some- 
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thing; but the very first word you utter 
you are fined ten cents; and the next 
time you speak you are fined ten cents 
more, and you then become an usher 
yourself, and it is your duty to make 
others answer—and so on, until at the 


-end of the hour there are only a few 


mutes left; and these, as a reward of 
merit, are given their supper gratis, and 
are escorted to the table with great éclat, 
and shown to the most prominent places. 
Now the fines entitle the others to their 
supper, which must, of course, be donated.” 

“T think it is the funniest and nicest 
thing we have had yet; don’t you, girls?” 
asks Jennie Fielding, and this being re- 
sponded to with a whole chorus of “ Yes, 
yes, indeed, delightful,” Marian Dale 
puts in a little, gilt-edged word in season: 

“T don’t see, Maud, how you can con- 
jure up so many lovely things; and I 
don’t know what in the world we would 
do without you.” 

“Oh! it sort of comes natural, don’t 
you know!” answers Maud, greatly 
pleased. “And now, there is another 
thing! You know the Sparrow Brook 
girls are awfully jealous of us, and can- 
not quite forgive us all the wonderful 
success of our ‘Pink Tea’ and ‘Corn 
Festival ;’ so it occurred to me that it 
would be nice to give the ‘Mum’ Sociable 
at their church and let their ‘ Mission 
Band’ have the benefit of the money. I 
was talking it over with one of the Spar- 
row Brook fellows last evening—you all 
know Will Barr”—with a little, con- 
scious blush—“ and he says they will be 
perfectly delighted and give us all the 
help we want. His suggestion is that we 
ask Deacon Narrows to lend us his big 
market wagon and all go over there in a 
body. What do you think?” 

“Lovely! lovely! quite too utterly de- 
lightful! O Maud! you’re a genius!” 
and Lucy gets up, in the excitement of 
the moment, and gives her one of those 
delicious little squeezes that girls take to 
so kindly. 


“There, there, Lucy! Let me get my 
breath, won’t you? I haven’t near fin- 
ished yet, for there has not been a word 
said about the supper, or about asking 
Mr. Speakwell whether he has any objec- 
tions to offer. Lucy, you know him so 
much better than any of the rest of us, 
couldn’t you ask him next time he calls ? 
Will you see him to-morrow, do you 
think?” 

A little smile and titter are going the 
rounds, as Lucy, who has suddenly be- 
come very quiet, and whose long lashes 
are plainly visible as they fringe the 
downcast lids, answers, with a_height- 
ened color, that renders her very pretty: 

“It is just possible I may see him at 
Mrs. Meek’s, when I take her some cough 
mixture for her cold.” 

“Well, that is all right then,” says 
Maud, seemingly unconscious of the little 
winks and nods that are thrown at her in 
all directions. “Now for the supper! 
Jennie, if I furnish the tongue, do you 
think you can bring the ham? And, 
Marian Dale, your mother makes the 
best cakes in the village, so that will have 
to be your share; while to you, Lucy, I 
will give charge of the fruit—bananas, 
oranges, etc.—and the rest of you must 
divide among yourselves the coffee, sugar, 
tea, sardines, or anything else you can 
think of. Let me see! Myrtle Sinclair 
isn’t here, is she? Will you, Maggie 
May, be kind enough to ask her to lend 
us those two old candelabras her grand- 
mother gave her on her wedding day? 
They will garnish the table so prettily ; 
and oh! yes, I almost forgot—we must 
have some of Miss Primington’s pickles 
that she is so famous for! But I'll attend 
to that and ask her for them now before 
she leaves. There goes the bell, girls! 
Do you think you all understand what 
you are expected to do? I hope to see 
Will Barr this evening” —with another 
pretty little blush—* and will make sure 
that all the arrangements in Sparrow 
Brook are completed. . Suppose we settle 
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definitely on Thursday week? and that 
will give us plenty of time to look after 
things. Now for Miss Primington and 
the pickles;” and she forthwith seeks 
that dignified lady, takes her gently 
round the waist, and, by way of a pretty 
opening to her little speech, whispers 
something lovingly in her ear. It evi- 
dently takes, for Miss Primington lays 
down her scissors resignedly and bestows 
on the fair pleader a long look of loving 
kindness and good-will. 

A clear, cold, frosty night. Outside 
Deacon Narrows’ house the four gray 
horses are pawing the ground impa- 
tiently, the bells are tinkling merrily on 
their harness, and the breath that issues 
from their quivering nostrils almost 
freezes as it comes in contact with the 
keen, biting wind. 

Inside the house all is confusion, and 
were it not for their merry eyes and dim- 
ples, we should hardly recognize our 
young friends, so great and numerous are 
the wraps, hoods, shawls, and mufflers 
that envelop them. 

The Deacon is bustling in and out the 
door, carrying sundry bundles and boxes 
that he carefully hands to the young 
men, who deposit and pack them under 
the two long benches that line the market 
wagon on either side; and as the last 
basket of “sugar and spice and all that’s 
nice” is safely stowed away, he shouts 
out : 

“ Ready, girls, and come quickly, for I 
don’t think the horses will stand much 
longer! Steady there, now, Jim! And 
you, Bess, stop your pulling! Mother!” 
he shouts again, “you’d better come first, 
for you’re so heavy, it might lessen their 
impatience if they feel your weight! So 
up she rises!” as he hands Mrs. Narrows 
in. “Now, girls and boys, one at a time, 
you know! Good gracious! What a 
feather you are, Jennie Fielding! There, 
there, sit closer, if you please, and don’t 
be afraid of being squeezed a little! 
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Here, Maud! ‘Last, but not least, you 
see!’ Now, are you all comfortable? 
Miss Mellowleaf, you’d better pull that 
muffler well round your ears, for the wind 
bites, I can tell you! Whoa, Jim!” as 
he seats himself in front of the merry 
crowd, and takes the reins in his hand. 

But just at this moment a small voice 
from the kitchen door calls out: 

“ Missus, Missus Narrows! You’ve for- 
got the pickles! Here they are!” and a 
tiny pair of legs appear, carrying an im- 
mense jar of pickles. 

“Q Mandy! That’s so! What 
would we have done without them, 
girls? You shall have five cents, to-mor- 
row, for bringing them,” she says to the 
small cherub, as she reaches down for the 
jar. But the pickles are heavy, and just 
as Mandy stretches up her little arms to 
their utmost height, she loses her balance, 
and down goes the jar with a crash, its 
precious contents rolling over and over, 
like so many green worms bent on a 
frolic. 

Amazement and consternation, mingled 
with a wild desire for mirth, are on every 
countenance; but Miss Primington is 
mistress of the situation, and says, very 
quietly : : 

“ Nevermind ; Deacon Narrows, if you'll 
stop just a moment at my door, on your 
way out, I can very readily get another.” 

No sooner said than done, and when 
the second jar of much-valued pickles 
are this time very carefully handed into 
the wagon, our party begin their journey 
in earnest. 

A brisk ride of an hour brings them to 
their destination ; and then, such an un- 
wrapping, such an unbundling, you never 
saw! Nellie Barr, Will’s sister, and 
Milly Bridges, with the other Sparrow 
Brook girls, are kept busy unpinning and 
untying ; but out of all this melée, chrys- 
alis-like, our friends finally emerge gay 
and brilliant butterflies, with many rib- 
bons, that vie in color with their rosy 
cheeks and noses. 
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But there is no time to be lost, for the 
table is to be set, and lots of things to be 
attended to; and the girls’ and boys’ 
tongues wag all the merrier and quicker, 
in anticipation of the long, quiet time be- 
fore them. 

“Will,” says Maud, later on, “have 
the people began to come yet? You're 
an usher, so look through the crack of 
that door and tell me.” 

“Oh! my goodness, yes!” answers 
Will, doing as he is told. “There must 
be at least twenty-five persons in the 
room now, and all as quiet as mice; you 
don’t hear a voice but the boys’ that 
show them their seats! Oh! see here, 
Maud. Do look at old Mrs. Sharp and 
her sister; they don’t even dare wink, 
and have their lips set so firmly together 
that I’m afraid the enamel on their false 
teeth will crack! Oh! they’re coming 
in like hail now! And such a funereal 
crowd you never saw! Why, they don’t 
even smile audibly ; and see, Miss Slimby 
has her finger on her lips, so that she 
won’t forget !” 

“ Girls,” calls out Sam Marshall from 
a side door, “aren’t you most ready? 
The fun is beginning, and you’re missing 
most of it!” / 

“ Yes, yes!” exclaim Maud, Nellie, and 
Lucy in a breath, “ we’re coming!” 

“Now, Will, if you make me talk,” 
says Maud, in a side whisper, “ you know 
the consequences, and I'll do as I said. 
But won’t it be fun when the ‘ Booby 
Prizes’ are given out ?” 

“* Booby Prizes’? what are they ?” 

“Oh! I forgot; they haven’t told you 
yet. They are intended for a surprise to 
the Sparrow Brook folks; but Charlie 
Sparks is in the secret; ask him, I 
haven’t time now. Hush!” 

As they all enter the room in a body, 
“Mum is indeed the word,” for nothing 
is to be heard but the voices of the uch- 
ers, trying their best to make money, nd 
now and then a merry laugh rings out as 
a silver dime changes hands. 
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“Have a seat, Mr. Speakwell?” says 
Will to that gentleman, who has just ar- 


rived. “See, here is one, right along- 
side of the Cloverfield girls !” 

“ How can I refuse a place beside so 
much beauty and loveliness?” smilingly 
answers the young minister. 

“Ten cents, if you please,” laughs 
Will. “This is a ‘Mum’ Sociable, you 
must remember.” 

“Oh! yes, I forgot,” gayly responds 
the Pastor of Mount Zion Church, taking 
a silver piece from his pocket. 

“Ten cents more,” persists Will; “this 
is the second time you have broken the 
rules, and now you are at liberty to use that 
unruly member as much as you please.” 

“Well, I’m out of my misery, at any 
rate,’ laughingly replies Mr. Speak- 
well, “and I’m anxious others should 
keep me company. Come, Miss Lucy, 
you seem very quiet. What can I say 
that will make you break the peace ?” 

But Lucy only nods her head wisely 
and places her finger on her lips. 

“O Lucy!” says Sam Marshall, who 
has just come up to them, “is that a cen- 
tipede on your dress ?” 

“Oh! take it off, Sam, do, do!” shrieks 
Lucy, forgetting all about being “mum” 
and standing up and shaking her skirts 
vigorously. 

“Ten cents,” says Sam, calmly; “I 
only asked if it was a thousand-legger, 
but I see now it is only a little bit of 
brown wool.” 

“T think you’re contemptibly mean, 
Sam Marshall, and I’ll never forgive you 
to my dying day!” 

“Ten cents more,” continues Sam, 
composedly; “I’ve accomplished my lit- 
tle errand here, so now good-bye, girls, 
until the next time.” 

“ Good-evening, Miss Mellowleaf,” says 
Charlie Sparks, one of the handsomest 
young men in Sparrow Brook, bending 
his expressive brown eyes on the lady in 
question ; “ how very well you’re looking 
this evening! Really, I believe you grow 
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younger and younger every year! 
Might I have that lovely red rose in your 
hand to put in my button-hole, you know, 
as a remembrance of the fair giver ?” 

“Why, certainly,” replies Miss Mel- 
lowleaf, who is not proof against this 
subtle flattery. 

“Thank you, ever so much,” murmurs 
Charlie. “Ten cents, if you please; and 
would you mind fastening it on with your 
own sweet fingers? It will make it all 
the dearer, you know.” 

Miss Mellowleaf complies, but says 
nothing further, her look being so expres- 
sive a one, that Charlie, with a laugh, 
hurries off to fresh conquests, knowing it 
useless to try further in this quarter at 
present. Still, he does not give up the 
field, for, ten minutes after, his merry 
brown eyes win another coin from Miss 
Mellowleaf’s pocket-book. 

But at last the hands of the big clock 
have ticked solemnly round to the nine 
hours, and to be “ mum” is a thing of the 
past. Only a very few have been able 
to keep entirely quiet, and these few are 
certainly not among our young friends of 
Cloverfield, for they are all twenty cents 
poorer than when they came, and wear 
little blue ribbon badges that denote their 
delinquencies. 

And now supper is announced, and as 
the doors are thrown open, Sam Marshall 
steps forward and says: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, all those wear- 
ing blue badges are entitled to gifts which 
we designate as ‘Booby Prizes;’ for no 
one but a booby would talk when he has 
to pay ten cents todoso. You will re- 
ceive these appropriate tokens of our 
regard as you pass into the next room.” 

And so they -do, for Charlie Sparks, 
dressed as an overgrown school-boy, with a 
huge apron that covers him from his heels 
to his chin, an immense dunce-cap on his 
head, and an enormous satchel, bursting 
with paper bundles, strapped across his 
shoulders, stands at the folding-doors, and 
hands each booby a prize. 
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Miss Mellowleaf takes hers somewhat 
suspiciously, as though she were a little 
afraid of it; but curiosity gets the better 
of her, and she peeps cautiously in one 
corner; gaining courage, she opens it 
wider, and sees a little, red tomato pin- 
cushion. 

“Why, this is real pretty,” she says to- 
Miss Primington, who accompanies her, 
“and I’m going to put in the first pin for 
good luck ;” but to her consternation the 
pin comes in contact with something 
hard, and will not be induced to enter its 
new home. 

A laugh behind her tells her she has 
indeed made a booby of herself; and Will 
Barr whispers in her ear, “ It’s only hard, 
hard clay, covered with red flannel. I 
would not advise you to ruin any more 
pins!” 

Walter Bringhurst, a youth who is 
continually worrying every one with his 
incessant practicing on the violin, receives 
a small Jews’-harp, with the motto inside 
the wrapper, “ Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast.” 

Nellie Barr is perfectly delighted to 
find a tiny box of cream chocolates fall 
to her share, and, being passionately fond 
of bonbons, she tastes one immediately. 
But woe is her! for her tongue is on fire 
in a moment, as the dainty creams are 
filled with strong, strong red pepper. 

“ Booby, booby !” shouts Sam Marshall, 
who has been looking over her shoulder ; 
but Nellie, stifling the pain as best she 
can, gives him a look that says plainly, 
“Hush, be quiet, and I will fool some 
one else.” 

Milly Bringhurst and Maud both re- 
receive little mirrors, with the word 
“Booby” printed across their surface, 
and Lucy gets a hideous monkey on a 
long stick. Every booby is provided for, 
and a joyful party they are, as they 
range round the long supper table, and 
do ample justice to the substantials and 
dainties there displayed. 

Deacon Merrifield, Superintendent of 
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the Mount Zion Sunday-school, who has 
been made particularly happy with a 
huge red paper dunce-cap, which he still 
wears on his head, at the close of the re- 
past rises from his seat at the foot of the 
table and addresses his audience : 

“ My dear young friends of Cloverfield, 
how can we sufficiently thank you for 
this most charming evening! It is de- 
lightful to see our two memberships thus 
united in a happy body, and we cannot 
close the entertainment more appropri- 
ately than by committing to heart the 
good old maxim, that ‘Speech is silver, 
but silence is golden.’ That it is silver, 
we have tangible procf here to-night, 
looking at a well-filled basket of shining 
coins, and as brilliant examples of golden 
silence see our few rich friends who have 
been its devotees. Still, we could not do 
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without the silver boobies, in whose ranks 
I stand,” pointing to his gay cap, “ for 
without them our ‘ Mission Band’ would 
still be as poor as ever. Boobies! 
I greet you with my whole heart, and 
cordially welcome you to come soon 
again, and come often !” 

And now the horses are harnessed once 
more; after a long search, wraps, scarfs, 
and mufflers find their rightful owners, 
good-byes are shouted from all sides, and 
Lucy and Mr. Speakwell are the last 
ones in the now deserted school-room. 

“My dear love!” he whispers, bestow- 
ing on her the caress that is now his 
by right, “Can we ever forget this 
merry evening? No, the ‘Mum’ Soci- 
able, no matter how. old it becomes, 
will always have a chosen spot in our 
memories !” 





A TALE OF TWO KNAVERIES. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER I. 

was a melancholy and foggy Novem- 

ber morning, and in its yellow gloom 
that legal byway, known as Southampton 
Buildings, Holborn, looked even more 
frowsy and less respectable than usual. 
That, at least, was the opinion of Mr. 
Blackford, solicitor, who had no love for 
the scene of his daily labors, as he turned 
into his office at the usual hour, nodded 
to the clerk and the office-boy who made 
up his modest staff, hung up his hat and 
coat on their particular peg, and passing 
into his private room, proceeded to open 
and read the half-dozen letters which lay 
on his desk. With one exception, these 
were not of a pleasing or cheerful nature. 
There was, in the first place, a rather 
peremptory reminder that the office rent 
was overdue, and must be paid forthwith. 
Then came a refusal to “settle,” by the 
payment of a sum of money, a doubtful 


compensation-for-injuries action against a 
railway company, which Mr. Blackford 
had undertaken upon the very sporting 
principle of charging nothing unless he 
should succeed ; in which happy event he 
would retain half the spoils. Beneath 
this lay a letter declining to make an ad- 
vance on certain dilapidated house prop- 
erty belonging to a client, and comment- 
ing sharply on certain alleged misrepre- 
sentations; and then followed two or 
three more such epistolary missives. 

Mr. Blackford’s face wore a very ex- 
cusable expression of disgust as he took 
up the last of the pile ; but he brightened 
a little as he read it through. This, at 
any rate, meant “business ”—above all, 
business for which the payment, though 
not large or ungrudgingly rendered, 
would be certain and prompt. It was 
signed “ William Franklin,” and it con- 
tained a request that Mr. Blackford 
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would call on the writer that day, in 
order to take instructions for his will. 
Now, William Franklin was the lawyer’s 
best client ; a retired tradesman of some 
wealth, and of a litigious disposition 
which had for several years brought as 
much profit to the business‘as all the rest of 
the connection put together. The solicitor 
hastily replied to such of his correspond- 
ents as required that attention, glanced 
at his diary, which showed him plenty of 
leisure time for the day—a far too usual 
circumstance with him—and was pre- 
piring to keep Mr. Franklin’s appoint- 
ment, when his office-boy knocked and 
entered. 

“ A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

“Who is it?” asked his master, rather 
suspiciously. Unexpected male visitors 
are not always welcome to a man whose 
finances are shaky. 

“Won't give his name, sir—says he 
wants to see you on particular business. 
I think it’s a new client, sir,” added the 
boy, confidentially, understanding toler- 
ably well the reasons of his employer’s 
hesitation. 

“Oh! Well—show him in; and don’t 
forget to hand a chair.” 

The visitor entered—a tall, dark, 
powerful man, with remarkably bright 
eyes—well dressed, as Mr. Blackford, 
drawing comfortable auguries therefrom, 
at once observed. 

“Take a seat,” said the solicitor. 
“ What can I do for you?” 

The stranger sat down, glanced un- 
easily round the room, went back to the 
door, opened and closed it, and returned 
to his chair. “First of all,” said he, 
speaking with the voice and manner of a 
gentleman—a voice and manner not too 
common among Mr. Blackford’s clients— 
“I must apologize for presenting myself 
in this mysterious way. I didn’t give my 
name to your clerk, for reasons which 
you will appreciate presently. It is Wil- 
loughby—Charles W illoughby—and here 
is my card. I have also a letter of intro- 
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duction from my landlord, a client of 
yours.” 

“T wonder what he’s done?” was Mr. 
Blackford’s silent comment, as he took 
the proffered letter. “ Forgery, perhaps, 
or embezzlement. The last, most likely 
—if either. I dare say it’s only a trum- 
pery county court matter, after all.” 

The letter simply stated that Mr. Wil- 
loughby had for the last month occupied 
rooms in the writer’s house; that he was 
a very quiet lodger, and quite the gentle- 
man; that he seemed to have plenty of 
money ; that he had asked the writer to 
recommend a solicitor to him, and that 
the writer had at once named Mr. Black- 
ford; from whom, it was added in con- 
clusion, a fair commission on any profits 
arising from the introduction. would be 
expected by his zealous client. 

“ And what can I do for you, sir?” once 
more asked the solicitor, with the in- 
creased respect due to a man who was 
“quite the gentleman,” and “seemed to 
have plenty of money.” 

The visitor fixed an anxious look on 
the lawyer, and replied : 

“ Well, the fact is, Mr. Blackford, that 
I have of late been greatly worried and 
annoyed.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that. Not very 
pleasant in this depressing weather, is it ?” 

“Tt is not, indeed,” assented the other, 
with a spasmodic and mirthless laugh, 
which began and ended in a peculiarly 
sudden manner. 

“What is the nature of the annoy- 
ance ?” 

The visitor was looking round the room 
in a bewildered way, and did not seem to 
hear the question. On its being repeated, 
he came to himself with a start. 

“The annoyance? Oh! it is just this 
—that I am being followed about by peo- 
ple, who accuse and threaten me in a 
most unfounded and unjustifiable man- 
ner.” 

“ And of what do they accuse you ?” 
“Well, I hardly know, the accusations 
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are so extremely vague. But they all 
point to horrible crimes committed in the 
past, without particularly specifying 
them. The threats are distinct enough ; 
I am to be utterly ruined by exposure and 
denunciation.” 

“ Have you ever done anything which 
would be likely to give these people a 
hold on you? You can be perfectly 
frank with me, you know; we lawyers 
hear a great many curious things, but we 
never talk about them. Few men can 
fay that their lives will bear very close 
inspection.” 

“T declare to you solemnly that I can 
reproach myself with nothing which, if 
known, would produce the consequences 
with which I am threatened. But you 
know persistent slander is sure to make 
its mark sooner or later; it is impossible 
to say what harm may have been done 
already.” 

“ Who are the people ?” 

“T don’t know.” Before giving this 
unexpected answer, Willoughby looked 
down on the floor and round the room 
with the same lost and puzzled air as be- 
fore. 

“You don’t know who they are!” said 
Mr. Blackford, with incredulity. “That’s 
rather strange, isn’t it? Come, Mr. Wil- 
loughby, we are quite alone. Who are 
they ?” 

“T can’t tell you,” repeated the client; 
“Twish I could.” He looked at the law- 
yer with a pitiably anxious expression, 
and beads of perspiration began to ap- 
pear on his forehead. 

“When and where do they attack 
you ?” 

“Incessantly and everywhere. I am 
never safe from them. Principally at my 
lodgings, and after I am in bed at night. 
They keep me awake with their outcry.” 

Mr. Blackford began to be puzzled, 
His new acquaintance continued to re- 
gard him with the same eager and help- 
less look, and wiped his forehead with 
tremulous hand. : 


“ But—but—bless me,” said the law- 
yer, “if they come and annoy you in 
your lodgings, why don’t you give them 
in charge? How many are there of 
them ?” 

Willoughby shook his head gloomily. 

“They are too cunning for that,” he 
answered. “They are careful to keep 
out of my sight. I never set eyes on 
them; I only hear their voices. And 
they are in hundreds—in thousands, for 
all I can tell.” 

Mr. Blackford, of course, at once un- 
derstood the true state of the case, and 
the discovery was not a pleasant one. 
He was by no means a nervous man, yet 
he experienced an electrical sensation in 
the scalp of his head at the idea that he 
was sitting within a yard of an athletic 
madman. Clearly, it would not do to 
contradict so opinionated a person as this 
was likely to be; he must be humored, 
and induced, if possible, to go away qui- 
etly. 

“That’s awkward—very awkward,” 
said the solicitor, in a reflective tone. 
“Tf we can’t see them, you know, how 
can we get at them so as to set the law in 
motion ?” 

“T can’t tell what to do,” said the 
other, despondently ; “that is why I have 
come to consult you. All I know is that 
they continue to denounce and threaten 
me night and day, and that it cannot go 
on without being noticed. In that case 
my character will be materially injured, 
and they will have attained their object. 
Besides, they are killing me, Mr. Black- 
ford. A man can’t exist without sleep, 
and I’ve had but little for weeks past. 
And now I learn that they are contriv- 
ing a plan to relieve one another at night, 
so as to keep me awake.” 

There was something inexpressibly 
grim in the earnest, yet matter-of-fact way 
in which these impossibilities were re- 
lated; with agitaion, indeed, but with 
nothing in the nature of abnormal excite- 
ment or maniacal frenzy. He spoke as a 























man who found great matter for trou- 
ble, but none for astonishment, in the 
nightly irruption into his lodgings of 
hundreds or thousands of abusive persons, 
whose numbers were no hindrance to 
their remaining effectually concealed in 
the space of two small rooms. But he 
surveyed the walls and floor at more fre- 
quent intervals in his dazed manner, as 
though he suddenly found himself in a 
strange place, while his moist and shak- 
ing hands nervously and convulsively 
worked his handkerchief into a compact 
ball. 

Actuated at first by the best motives, 
Mr. Blackford began to question him 
cautiously as to his connections and private 
affairs. It seemed that, with the excep- 
tion of some distant relatives at the Cape, 
he was alone in the world; nor did he 
appear to have any friends in England 
upon whom he could rely. Having 
elicited the further fact that he had an 
income of five hundred pounds a year, 
derived from funded property, the solici- 
tor ceased his questions and delivered 
himself up to reflection, while his client 
anxiously awaited the voice of the oracle. 

There are many members of the junior 
branch of the legal profession who are of 
unbending uprightness and fastidious 
honor; there are a few downright 
knaves; and there are others who stand 
neither on the upper nor on the lower 
rungs of the moral ladder, but occupy a 
position somewhere about the middle. 
These last are equally prepared to be 
honest should honesty be made easy for 
them, or rogues in the face of difficulty 
or temptation; and among their, number 
was Mr. Blackford. He was not alto- 
gether favorably known to his brother 
practitioners; but neither could any defi- 
nite charge be brought against him. He 
had done things which were certainly 
worthy of condemnation; but he had 
hitherto kept clear of any offense which 
would endanger his position on the rolls. 
He dressed neatly, he had a good manner 
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and a correct accent, and he did not 
drink. His business was small, and nut 
of a high class, lying mostly among the 
smaller sort of tradesmen; yet he had a 
certain connection, and even a few clients 
of means and fair position; and he was 
said to understand his work. He was 
quite without capital, and lived a hand- 
to-mouth life ; and he had certain extrava- 
gant tastes of the lower kind. Money 
was always scarce with him, and he was 
prepared to acquire jt in any way which 
offered, so that it was unattended with 
risk ; for he was quite unburdened with 
scruples, considering all profit fair which 
could be safely gained. And he thought 
that in this case he saw a chance of such 
profit. Willoughby had answered all his 
questions, some of them bordering on im- 
pertinence, in the most open and un- 
reserved fashion; he was evidently dis- 
posed to place the fullest confidence in 
his legal adviser, looking to him for sym- 
pathy and deliverance. Mr. Blackford 
felt more at his ease in thus parleying 
with a probably dangerous lunatic, than 
a few minutes before he would have 
thought possible. 

The upshot of his meditations was that 
he concluded to abandon, at all events 
for the present, his first very proper and 
humane purpose of communicating with 
the police, and trying to induce them to 
deal with the case as that of a lunatic at 
large, so that the poor fellow might be 
properly cared for until his friends could 
be communicated with. For this he sub- 
stituted a different plan of action with 
admirable readiness, and with an entire 
absence of pity or compunction. It was 
clear that there was money to be made 
out of the man by judicious handling ; 
and Mr. Blackford was of opinion that 
no one could ‘be better qualified to make 
it, or more deserving of it when made, 
than himself. 

He accordingly advised that the threats . 
and accusations should for the present be 
treated with contempt. No doubt they 
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were made for the purpose of extorting 
money; any sign that they were produc- 
ing an effect would only cause the annoy. 
ance to be redoubled. In the meantime 
he, Blackford, would use his wide experi- 
ence and not inconsiderable abilities in 
his client’s behalf, and had no doubt of 
the ultimate success of his endeavors to 
discover the offenders and bring them to 
justice. The poor madman, with tears in 
his eyes, thanked him for his kindness 
and attention, declared that a load had 
been lifted from his mind, and was about 
to withdraw, when the solicitor’ stopped 
him with an air of having suddenly rec- 
ollected something. : 

“By the way,” said he, “it’s hardly 
worth mentioning, but cases of this nature 
involve considerable expense to begin 
with, in the way of inquiries and so forth. 
It is generally the custom— Well, to 
put it plainly, I think I must ask you for 
a small present payment on account; say 
five pounds or so.” 

“Of course, of course—certainly,” said 
the other, fumbling nervously in his 
pocket. “I am much obliged to you for 
mentioning it ; this is my first experience 
of the kind, I am happy to say. I have 
not quite the sum you mention with me 
at this moment? Would three pounds 
ten be enough for the present? and I will 
send the rest by post.” 

“Oh! yes, that will do very well; only 
a matter of form, you know,” said the 
solicitor, carelessly, but laying an eager 
grasp upon the coins. “I hope to write 
to you satisfactorily before long—till 
then, good-bye.” 

So soon as his new client had left, Mr. 
Blackford assumed his coat and hat and 
went off to keep his appointment with 
Mr. Franklin, who lived in Camden 
Town with his married niece and her 
husband. As the solicitor strode rapidly 
along, he felt a different being from the 
man who, but a short half-hour before, 
had been reading his letters in so de- 
spondent a mood. The sudden and un- 
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wonted accession of business from two 
quarters at once on the same day gave 
him a feeling of importance; and the 
consciousness of the four unexpected gold 
coins in his pocket thrilled through 
him with a comforting glow. Wil- 
loughby, if properly managed, might 
prove a small gold mine before his mad- 
ness should develop itself to an extent 
incompatible with attention to legal mat- 
ters; and visions arose before him of a 
possible inquiry de lunatico, with its ex- 
pensive accompaniments of the appoint- 
ment of a “ committee” and the adminis- 
tration of a nice little estate, all to be 
conducted, in the not distant future, to 
his great pecuniary profit, by that trust- 
worthy and able man of law, James 
Blackford. His castle-building extended 
to an important family connection thence 
to arise; to the hiring of more commo- 


* dious offices in a better situation, necessi- 


tated by a rapidly increasing business ; 
and by the time that he found himself at 
the end of his walk, the unpaid rent and 
the uncompromised compensation action 
had. faded in a glow of splendid possi- 
bilities. 

Mr. William Franklin was a tall and 
gaunt old man, with a red face, on which 
dwelt continually a savage and sardonic 
smile, framed in a bristling fringe of 
silvery-white hair. His character might 
almost be summed up in the expressive 
phrase of certain of his acquaintance— 
friends he had none—by whom it was 
predicated of him that he was “an ugly 
customer.” He was, in fact, an evil-tem- 
pered and malicious. bully, whose selfish 
and tyrannical disposition had been fos- 
tered by an undue consciousness of the 
twenty-five thousand pounds which he 
had made in business and by the assidu- 
ous court which his wealth caused to be 
paid to him by expectant relatives, with 
all of whom he took pleasure in quarrel- 
ing in turn, enjoying with a fiendish glee 
their subsequent agonies of self-abase- 
ment. 















“So, it’s you at last!” said this ami- 
able old gentleman, when Mr. Blackford 
was shown into his presence. “Thought 
you were never coming. What’s kept 
you?” 

The solicitor, with great humility of 
manner, apologized for the unavoidable 
delay, and alluded to the overwhelming 
pressure of business and the constant 
calls upon his time. 

“Oh! I’m sure—I’m sorry to have put 
you about so,” said Mr. Franklin, with 
vast politeness. “I couldn’t think of de- 
taining you when you’re so busy. It’s a 
matter of no consequence, after all. Pray, 
don’t wait; I'll send to Jones & Crow- 
der; I dare say they won’t be too much 
engaged to come at once.” 

Greatly alarmed, Mr. Blackford has- 
tened to protest that his time was entirely 
at Mr. Franklin’s disposal. 

“Then don’t tell me a pack of lies!” 
roared the client, with an instantaneous 
change of manner, facing round from the 
fireplace, poker in hand, with every ap- 
parent intention of committing a violent 
assault upon his solicitor. “Man alive! 
don’t I know that it’s just as much as you 
can do to keep body and soul together 
in that poky little hole of an office of yours? 
— Business, indeed! As if I wasn’t about 
the only decent client you have! And 
why I am your client, goodness only 
knows. It’s compassion, I suppose. I 
always was too soft-hearted for this 
world.” 

His visitor could have furnished him 
with a better reason—namely, that no 
other lawyer had been found capable of 
putting up with his insolence and tyr- 
anny. But Mr. Blackford had plenty of 
self-control, and could bear a good deal 
where anything was to be got by doing 
80. 

The soft-hearted gentleman smote the 
coals violently, fulminating subdued 
anathemas the while with a dreadful grin. 
The solicitor, knowing his man, remained 
perfectly quiet, and presently Mr. Frank- 
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lin spoke again, abruptly, but in a qui- 
eter tone. 

“Here! I want to make my will. I’m 
going to do it at last—in a fashion that 
will astonish some of ’em. They’ve been 
anxious enough about it these ten years 
ormore. I hope it ’ll please ’em when it’s 
done. A set of hungry hounds! Ready 
to lick the dirt off my boots for the 
money, and nothing too bad to say of me 
behind my back. I know it as well as if 
I heard it. Not a penny—not a penny 
for one of ’em! I'd rather take it into 
my grave with me—not but what they’d 
grub me up again, if I was in the middle 
of the earth.” 

There was again a short silence. Mr. 
Blackford awaited his instructions. 

“Then there ’s this young Tom Wed- 
lake been giving me his sauce, just be- 
cause I spoke a word to that lazy young 
baggage of a wife of his—said he wasn’t 
going to stand it—he wasn’t going to 
stand it—the beggar! and if I didn’t 
like it, I could go. Will I! Tl stay 
here just to spite him. Besides, ’m a 
deal too comfortable to move. She won’t 
let him turn me out—the artful minx. 
‘Dear uncle—don’t be cross with me, 
dear uncle!’” said Mr. Franklin, with an 
access of fury, and a ludicrous assump- 
tion of a feminine falsetto. “‘ Leave all 
your money to your niece, dear uncle; 
that’s what you’ve got to do.’ Not a 
brass farthing, by Jove! He doesn’t 
want my money, doesn’t he? and he has 
the impudence to tell meso! Very good, 
Mr. Thomas Wedlake; I'll take you at 
your word. I'll pay you out, you—you 
—rapscallion |” , 

The furious monologue seemed to have 
spun itself out; so Mr. Blackford ven- 
tured a word. 

“Then I gather, sir, that you do not ° 
intend to leave any portion of your prop- 
erty to your nephew and niece—and I 
have no doubt you are exercising a sound 
discretion, as always. But as you are 
justly offended with your other rela 
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tions, what disposition do you think of 
making?” 

“Mind your own business!” was the 
unexpected retort. 

Mr. Blackford felt rather aggrieved, as 
the matter was clearly his business; but 
he said nothing. The old man continued 
his jerky discourse, addressed more to 
himself than to his visitor. 

“You’re right, though—what shall I 
do with it? I’ve been asking myself the 
same question ever since I wrote to you 
last night; and now you’re here I’m no 
nearer the answer. It’s a deal of money, 
hard got, and soon spent; and I don’t 
know who it’s to go to. Plaguy hard to 
leave it at all. No good grumbling about 
that, though. I won’t give it to an 
hospital, or build a church, or endow 
almshouses; I’ve no patience with that 
‘ sort of humbug. As if a man hadn’t 
been robbed enough all these years, what 
with rates and what with taxes. I can’t 
keep the money myself, and there’s no 
one to give it to—no one.” 

Perhaps, through that heart, all seared 
and scorched with evil passions, eaten 
through and through with corroding sus- 
picion, there darted a momentary pang 
at the thought that there was not a human 
being from whom the gift of all his pain- 
‘ fully acquired wealth would buy one tear 
of sorrow, or even one grateful remem- 
brance of the giver. 

He sat brooding with a gloomy brow ; 
and this time the silence was so long that 
Mr. Blackford was about to break it at 
the risk of another rebuke, when Mr. 
Franklin smote his hand upon his thigh 
and laughed—a harsh and cackling 
laugh, devoid of mirth or geniality. 

“ Blackford,” said he, “ I'll leave it to 
you!” 

Had the lawyer received a blow from 
the ready poker which stood in the 
nearest corner of the fireplace, he could 
hardly have been more thoroughly 
stunned. “To me!” he managed to gasp 
out, after a moment’s astounded silence. 
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“Tl leave it to you!” repeated Mr. 
Franklin, nodding emphatically. “Aint 
you willing, that you stare like a stuck 
pig? It’s not because of any regard for 
you—don’t think it. I'll leave it to you, 
just because it will be about the worst 
kind of sell for ’em all I could anyhow 
invent. I hate ’em—every one! and the 
thought of their faces when they come to 
hear the will read will be about the only 
consolation I shall have for being obliged 
to part with it at all. And, mind you, I 
shall make it a condition that they do 
hear it read. You are to call them all 
together for the purpose, and you’re not 
to breathe a word beforehand of the nice 
little surprise in store for ’eth. Every 
man-Jack will think he’s been ‘ remem- 
bered ’—and so he has, I assure you! 
You’ll have a nice time of it with ’em, 
Blackford. D’ye quail at the thought of 
it—eh? If so, say the word, and we'll 
think of something else.” 

“ Not on my account, I beg,” said the 
solicitor, recovering his senses. “I dare 
say I shall be equal to the occasion. 
But Mr. Franklin, my dear sir, how am 
I to thank you for such munifi—” 

“You’d better not thank me at all, if 
you’re wise,” said the eccentric testator ; 
“you may sicken me like the rest, and 
then I shall alter my mind. Bosh! I 
know you well enough. You'll try to 
double the money as soon as you get it; 
and you'll either lose it all and hang 
yourself, or you'll get mixed up in some 
piece of rascality that will bring you to 
penal servitude. You have my instruc- 
tions. Go and-make the will; and bring 
it here to-morrow, and I'll sign it. And 
look here! bring two witnesses with you; 
I don’t want any one in this house to 
know what I’ve been about. Here’s a list 
of the securities. Be off! Good-bye— 
get out!” And with this unceremonious 
dismissal, the interview came to an end. 

As he hurried back to his office, Mr. 
Blackford was able at last to realize the 
immensity of the good luck which had 























befallen him in this extraordinary man- 
ner. Twenty-five thousand pounds, all 
invested in sound Stock Exchange securi- 
ties! Good-bye to the strife for bread ; 
to the trap-net of petty pecuniary em- 
barrassments which meets and deadens 
effort at every struggle; to the haunting 
care which makes hard the nightly pil- 
low and drives away slumber before the 
dawn; to the hand-to-mouth existence, 
and the thousand-and-one daily degrada- 
tions of a struggling professional man. 
Good-bye to one and all—if Mr. Frank- 
lin’s suddenly conceived purpose would 
but hold until he should in good time, the 
best of time, betake himself to a region 
where codicils are an impossibility. But 
one thought was present to the lawyer’s 
mind at that moment—to get the will 
drawn and signed with all possible expe- 
dition; but one hope was his—that his 
client might thereafter make an edifying 
end with as little delay as possible. 





CHAPTER II. 

Tom®and Lucy Wedlake were two 
young people who had loved one another 
well enough, and had had sufficient cour- 
age, to marry on two hundred pounds a 
year in the teeth of their respective fami- 
lies, both of which were highly respecta- 
ble, extremely proud, but very poor. 
Tom was a Civil Service clerk, aged 
twenty-eight, whose salary had reached 
the above annual sum ; and it was insisted 
by all their relations that the young peo- 
ple ought to wait until he should get his 
first-class—which he might hope to do 
about forty—and be in receipt of three 
hundred a year, that being the smallest 
income upon which any lady and gentle- 
man could contrive to support existence 
together. The pair declined to accept 
this view; so they got married, and Tom 
took his pretty, gentle wife to live ina 
little house on the northeast of the 
Regent’s Park, which he had furnished 
with money lent him, free of interest, by 
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a well-to-do friend. For the rest, they 
were content to trust to youth, healt. 
and determination to keep from absolute 
destitution themselves and any little folks 
who might hereafter come. 

They did not, after all, find the. roa 
gle so terrible as it had been described to 
them. They were not blessed—or bur- 
dened—with children until they had 
been some time married, nor until cir- 
cumstances had put it into their power to 
maintain and educate them without diffi- 
culty, and they had no expensive tastes. 
They were extremely fond of one another, 
and lived in great happiness for oue year. 
Then Uncle Franklin took up his abode 
with them, and their happiness was for a 
time considerably clouded. Mr. Frank- 
lin was Lucy’s maternal uncle.. In his 
business—that of a wine-merchant—he 
had made money, which he had increased 
by successful speculation. But in pro- 
portion as his purse grew bulky his man- 
ners deteriorated. The latter fact was 
forgiven in consideration of the former ; 
and by the time he retired, the master of 
a moderate fortune, the family toleration 
of him had developed into positive affec- 
tion. Yet he was as we have seen;him—- 
rough, harsh, coarse, selfish, and over- 
bearing; faults which were easily over- 
looked by the half-dozen sets of brothers 
and sisters, plentifully garnished with 
nephews and nieces, who remembered 
only that Uncle Franklin was old, rich, 
and a bachelor, and forgot the wine- 
merchant’s business and the continual 
snubs and insults which it had always 
been the old gentleman’s pleasure to in- 
flict upon his affectionate relatives. So 
that, when he began to lament the loneli- 
ness of his age and to hint at his long- 
ings for the comforts and pleasures’ of 
family life, quite a number of hospitable 
doors flew open to him on the: instant. 
Uncle Franklin entered all those doors, 
and left each of them before-many weeks 
were over, shaking the dust off his feet 
against the inhabitants. In.every house 
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which he honored with a brief sojourn 
he comported himself more like a fiend 
than a human being. His selfishness, his 
ill-temper, his insolence, his coarseness, 
his tyranny, his general powers of exas- 
peration, would have been unendurable 
by any save possible legatees, whose 
meekness, however, instead of disarming 
the old savage, seemed to incite him to 
yet greater cruelties. The end was the 
same in every case. He would fasten 
some perfectly unreasonable quarrel upon 
his hosts, and fling out of the house in a 
furious passion, subsequently amusing 
himself by inditing from his next abode 
injurious replies to the petitions for par- 
don and reconciliation which pursued 
him. 

One day a cab drove up to Tom Wed- 
lake’s door, and Uncle Franklin, alight- 
ing therefrom, walked into the parlor, 
plumped himself into the most comfort- 
able arm-chair, and announced his inten- 
ttion of remaining, adding that his lug- 
gage would arrive shortly. Lucy, in 
‘consternation, entertained him as well as 
she could, which did not appear to be 
very well, until her husband came home 
and they were able to take counsel to- 
gether. 

‘Tom was at first entirely opposed to 
tthe whole thing, and being himself of a 
somewhat fiery temper, hinted at forcible 
expulsion as a means of solving the diffi- 
culty. But Lucy begged him to do noth- 
‘ing ‘hastily, and suggested that the self- 
invited guest might at all events remain 
for a few days, until they should be able 
to see ‘for themselves whether he were in 
reality-so black as he had been painted. 
And whether it was the excellence of the 
little dinner which Lucy dished up, or the 
bright though homely comfort around 
him, or certain indications in Tom’s look 
and manner, the dreadful uncle, having 
come in like a lion, seemed disposed to 
remain in the character of a lamb. He 
actually tried, in the course of the even- 


ing, to pay Lucy .a compliment on her 
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good looks, which only missed fire bé- 
cause no one could possibly have under- 
stood it. 

Before he went.to bed Uncle Franklin 
repeated his proposal, offering very lib- 
eral terms, and he lamented his lonely 
old age and the evident disposition of all 
his relatives to quarrel with him in s 
way which went to Lucy’s soft heart. 
Even Tom, than whom there was no bet- 
ter fellow breathing, was taken in so far 
that he forgot much that he had heard of 
the woes attending Uncle Franklin’s 
irruption into any household. Itso hap- 
pened that he had never troubled Lucy’s 
own family circle, who alone of all his 
relatives lived at some distance from 
London. The young couple sat late that 
night, discussing the matter from all 
sides, and at last determined to make the 
trial. Lucy was influenced partly by 
pity, partly by the hope, which had in it 
little, indeed, of the mercenary element, 
that her uncle might leave her some 
small legacy,so that her darling husband 
might not, after all, have an altogether 
undowered bride. Tom, on Ris side, 
thought only of the wife he loved; the 
additional income would enable her to 
keep another servant, would relieve her 
from hard and menial labor, and would 
even afford her some few little feminine 
luxuries which had hitherto been beyond 
her reach. So each, for the other’s sake, 
was willing to bow the back for the bur- 
den. 

For a time all went well. The old 
man seemed to have made a sudden and 
vast amendment. ‘True, he was generally 
irritable, always selfish, and sometimes 
expressed himself in rather odd lan- 
guage. But these, after all, were mere 
eccentricities, failings of old age, results 
of a life apart from all refining influ- 
ences. They were not insupportable by 
two people who had youth, health, and 
good spirits to their aid. And it was 
evident that Uncle Franklin had taken 
a fancy to his niece. He liked to have 
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her sitting near him at work; and she 
made an exemplary listener while he 
fought over again the battles of business 
or indulged in tirades against the base- 
ness and ingratitude of mankind in gen- 
eral and his other relations in particular. 
To Tom he was civil and even friendly 
afier his fashion—altogether, he was an 
endurable inmate, and his entertainers 
began to believe that the tales which they 
had heard must at least have been highly 
colored. 

But after a month of this Tom and 
Lucy began to discover that very little 
present advantage was likely to result 
to them from the arrangement, which 
was also irksome in many ways. Uncle 
Franklin paid well, but then his ideas 
on the subjects of eating and drinking 
and minor luxuries were on an even 
more liberal scale. In fact, after his re- 
quirements in this way were provided for, 
and the expense of the necessary addi- 
tional servant met, there was little or no 
margin of profit remaining. And the 
demands upon Lucy’s time and energies 
were considerable. Uncle Franklin liked 
attention, and was unsparing in exacting 
it; he was, in truth, something of an in- 
valid, which perhaps partly accounted 
for his temper and other peculiarities; so 
that Tom began to think seriously of 
hinting to his guest that it was hardly 
convenient to entertain him longer, when 
one evening the old man, being alone 
with his host and in an unusually equa- 
ble frame of mind, made an explicit de- 
claration of his intentions. Having first 
anathematized all his other relations in a 
general but very hearty manner, he 
vowed that his niece and her husband 
were so far the only people with whom 
he had been able to get on; that he 
found himself more comfortable with 
them than he had ever been in his life, 
and that, with their permission, he pro- 
posed to end his days in their company. 
Tom looked a little awkward, but Mr. 
Franklin, as if guessing at what was in 
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his mind, went on to say that on this con- 
dition he should make Lucy his sole leg- 
atee, there being, as he considered, no, 
one who had a better claim upon him or 
to whom he would willingly leave a frac- 
tion of his wealth. Of course, Tom 
could only express his grateful acknowl- 
edgments. He was too poor, his pros- 
pects were too uncertain for him to be 
justified in standing in the light of his 
wife and possible children; so Uncle 
Franklin was given to understand that 
his proposal was accepted. 

Lucy was full of delight when her hus- 
band told her what had passed, but Tom 
himself was by no means disposed to be 
sanguine. 

“ It’s all very well, little woman,’ ’ said 
he; “and so far he has behaved with 
tolerable decency. But I don’t think 
he’s exactly a person to be trusted. You 
see, he is very comfortable here, thanks 
to you, and he is undeniably selfish. 
Naturally, he would like to stay, and 
some men will say or promise anything 
to get what they want at the moment. 
Let him stay, by all means; we must not 
throw away such a chance; but don’t 
allow yourself to build too much on his 
promises, my dear. I, for my part, shall 
not be at all surprised if he gets tired of 
us and quarrels with us, as he has with 
the rest ; nor even if we find, after he has 
ended his days here and got all he can 
out of us, that his money is left else- 
where.” 

Lucy said little, but she could not bring 
herself to believe in the existence of such 
duplicity, and in her heart she was con- 
vinced of her uncle’s bona fides. She 
even felt alittle shocked that her husband, 
whom she so loved and admired, could 
entertain such narrow and unworthy sus- 
picions; and she resolved that, so far as 
it depended on her, the old man should 
have no just cause to reconsider his testa- 
mentary intentions. 

But it is to be feared that this attack of 
amiability, coupled with the repression of 
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the past few weeks, had put a strain upon 
Unele Franklin which he was unable to 
bear. Perhaps he thought that his mu- 
nificent promise entitled him to relax a 
little ; perhaps he considered that he had 
now made his footing in the house abso- 
lutely safe. However that may have 
been, within a very few days after this 
conversation the old Adam began to ap- 
pear in him once more. In Tom’s pres- 
ence he was still on his good behavior, 
having an instinctive fear of him, as one 
not likely to submit tamely to oppression. 
But Tom was absent all day at his office ; 
and when Uncle Franklin had no one to 
withstand him but a woman, and a very 
timid and gentle one to boot, he began 
to “let himself out.” His powers of fault- 
finding were perfectly microscopic; he 
passed his time in devising vexations and 
enjoying them with the keenest relish. 
As for his language, it daily increased in 
majesty and ornament. He spoke to the 
servants in such a manner that one of 
them—the new one—threatened to give 
warning, and was with difficulty per- 
suaded to remain, and Lucy was obliged 
to keep them as much as possible from 
contact with her guest. He would begin 
with a grumble at some trifle, round 
which he would gradually crystalize his 
grievances, and work himself up by their 
contemplation into a condition of insane 
rage, in which he would amble about the 
room like an angry baboon, knocking 
down chairs, and scattering verbal brim- 
‘stone all around. On these occasions his 
liking for Lucy seemed to disappear alto- 
gether, and he would indulge in the most 
‘ unpleasant criticisms on her appearance, 
her intellect, and her housekeeping abili- 
ties. Neither would he spare her hus- 
band, whom he was accustomed to sum 
up with similarly uncomplimentary re- 
sults, inviting Lucy to report his com- 
ments to their object—a course which he 
understood very well nothing would in- 
duce her to take. 
She bore it all heroically. She knew 
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what the consequence would be if the 
slightest hint of the treatment to which 
she was subjected should ever reach 
Tom’s ears ; so she contented herself with 
uncomplaining good temper so long as 
that was possible, and tears—which added 
fuel to her uncle’s wrath—when endur- 
ance was pushed beyond its limits. Of 
her own profit she thought little; or 
rather, the loss of her expectations would 
have seemed to her humble and contented 
nature but .a small price to pay for re- 
lease from her sufferings. But for Tom’s 
sake—in the hope of seeing him relieved 
of that anxiety for her future which she 
knew to be always present to his mind— 
for the sake of those who might hereafter 
cling around her knees—she was prepared 
to endure silently the worst that Uncle 
Franklin could do to her. 

This state of things, however, came to 
a sudden end in a manner to her most 
unwelcome. Her husband came home 
one afternoon much earlier than usual. 
He had thought of late that his wife 
looked rather pale and worn, and had re- 
solved to treat her to a little dinner at a 
restaurant, and to take her afterward to 
the theatre, in the hope that the outing 
might give her a much-needed fillip. 
The consequence was that he met her un- 
expectedly as she came out of the dining- 
room. Could she have had a few mo- 
ments’ time, she would have utilized it 
in sponging her eyes and generally 
smoothing down her ruffled plumage, for 
this was one of the days on which she had 
given way under Uncle Franklin’s inflic- 
tions; her face was all blurred with tears, 
and she was sobbing so that she could not 
immediately stop. All that he had heard 
of the old man rushed into Tom’s mind, 
and he suspected at once the state of the 
case. He took her up-stairs, and then 
and there had it all out of her, with that 
gentle and perfectly unbending firmness 
which she could never resist. He said no 


more than to bid his little wife dry her 
eyes and be comforted, kissed her, and 


























went down-stairs, quite deaf to her feeble 
efforts to excuse the offender. Uncle 
Franklin had a bad half-hour of it that 
afternoon ; he probably heard more solid 
truth than he had been favored with for 
many years. It was never exactly 
known what Tom said to him, but before 
bedtime that night it was quite under- 
stood by all the household that their 
guest was under orders to quit within a 
week. Uncle Franklin did not utter a 
word all the evening, but sat in his arm- 
chair blinking furtively at his host, feel- 
ing guilty and detected, but yet unrepent- 
ant. Before he went to bed he an- 
nounced his intention of keeping to his 
own room for the remainder of his stay, 
and requested that a fire might be lit 
there in the morning; also, he wrote a 
letter, and sent a servant to post it. 
This letter it was which occasioned Mr. 
Blackford’s visit. 

That worthy solicitor prepared the will, 
which was very short and simple, with 
the care demanded by a document of 
such importance to his own interests. 
He even took the precaution to fair-copy 
it for signature himself, so as to pay strict 
regard to the desire of the testator that 
no inkling of its purport should leak out 
prematurely ; and with it he next day 
repaired to Camden Town, taking with 
him, as requested, two witnesses—his own 
clerk and a writer in the employ of his 
law-stationer. 

Mr. Franklin chuckled a great deal as 
he wrote his name. “You can take it 
away and keep it yourself, Blackford,” 
said he, after the witnesses had done their 
part and retired; “ll warrant you to 
take good care of it. By the way, I 
don’t think the date’s inserted.” 

The solicitor began to unbutton the 
greatcoat, in an inner pocket of which he 
had buried the precious piece of paper. 

“Oh! bother that! Do it when you 
get back. It’s your concern—not mine, 
I’ve had enough of you for one while, 
and I feel confoundedly queer. I suppose 
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this business has upset me, though I 
don’t know why it should. It wouldn’t 
have done so once on a time. Good- 
day ;” and, nothing loth, Mr. Blackford 
took himself off with his treasure. 

The prize was his, but only condition- 
ally. This unreliable testator might 
alter his mind at any moment and undo 
his freak. Mr. Blackford, with all his 
faults, was not murderously inclined ; 
but it is to be feared that if some burglar 
in the pursuit of his calling had found it 
necessary to eliminate Mr. Franklin that 
night, and confided his intentions before- 
hand to the solicitor, something would 
have happened to prevent that gentle- 
man from warning the police. He re- 
entered his office with a sigh. Never 
had it appeared to him so gloomy as at 
this moment, when, with the possibility 
of future wealth in his pocket, he found 
himself still confronted with the necessity 
of solving that difficult and importunate 
bread-and-cheese problem. 

Uncle Franklin had rightly estimated 
his chances of remaining an inmate of the 
Wedlake nest. On the morning after 
the execution of his will, he came down 
to the dining-room at breakfast-time, and 
then and there ate humble-pie with the 
best grace he could assume. He apolo- 
gized formally to Lucy, and promised 
never to repeat his behavior. He 
pleaded to Tom his failing health and in- 
creasing age, and drew a moving picture 
of himself as an outcast upon the world, 
at the mercy of landladies; and he did 
this with a certain rough pathos which 
produced its effect. Tom was very short 
and stern in his replies, and would com- 
mit himself to nothing definite, but prom- 
ised to think the matter over during the 
day. And when he returned at night, 
Lucy, the soft-hearted, met him with an 
appeal, before which he gave way. 

“He has been very humble and quiet 
all day,” said she. “I think, my boy— 
so savage about his little wife !—has quite 
broken the poor old man’s spirit. I don’t 
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think we ought tosend him away. Of 
course, there is the money; and it’s 
nonsense to pretend that we shouldn’t 
be glad if he were to leave us a little. 
We can’t afford to despise it, Tom. I 
am sure he likes me, though he is so 
cross, and I am not much afraid that 
this affair will make any difference in the 
end. But besides all that, he is so friend- 
less and alone, rich as he is. We will try 
to keep him, won’t we, Tom dear?” 

“He must be on his good behavior, 
then,” said Tom, only half mollified. 
“T’ll stand no more nonsense, let him be 
as rich as Croesus.” 

“ Leave him to me,” said Lucy ; “ there 
will be no more trouble with him. It 
was my own fault for giving way so 
much. I shall be wiser now, and so will 
he.” 

“As you like, dear,” said her hus- 
band. “I have no right to oppose you 
in this matter if you are willing to sacri- 
fice yourself. I am very much afraid 
you will be disappointed. Forgiveness of 
injuries is not in your dear uncle’s nature, 
or I am much mistaken. He hates me 
like poison now, of course, and he can’t 
benefit you without doing the same by me, 
to some extent.” 

“TI don’t know,” returned Lucy, 
thoughtfully. “I think you will find him 
very different in future. He seems to me 
as if had had a shock. No one has ever 
stood up to him before, you know, and 
the treatment may have a good effect.” 

It did not occur to either of them to 
attach any importance to the visits of 
Mr. Blackford, of whose profession they 
were ignorant. Uncle Franklin, though 
he had retired from trade, continued his 
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speculative investments, and the calls of 
gentlemen of unmistakable “ business” 
appearance were of such common occur- 
rence that they had almost ceased to 
attract notice in the household, the 
master and mistress of which were two of 
the least curious people in the world. 

The old man certainly was altered, 
suddenly and strangely. His ill-temper 
had disappeared ; he even refrained from 
swearing when, on one occasion, a mishap 
in the kitchen ruined his lunch. He be- 
came remarkably silent; he gave up his 
morning walk, seldom read his paper, 
and moped all, day in his arm-chair, fol- 
lowing Lucy about the room with his 
eyes whenever she was present. She was 
rather anxious about him, and did her 
best, by redoubled kindness and atten- 
tion, to soothe what she supposed to be 
his mortification under the sharp rebuke 
which he had received. For a Jong time 
he scarcely noticed her efforts, remaining 
sullen and unresponsive; but after a 
while she found that he still liked her to 
be near him, and got restless and uneasy 
if she were long absent. He seemed to 
have something on his mind, and would 
gaze into the fire and mutter anxiously 
to himself for hours together. For Tom 
he entertained a hearty and unconcealed 
aversion, never speaking to him unless 
obliged to do so, and glaring at him with 
no doubtful expression whenever his back 
was turned. Of this Tom was almost ob- 
livious and entirely careless, for no 
“expectations,” however important to 
himself or to others, could have enabled 
him to dissemble his real feelings toward 
any one whom he either loved or dis- 
liked. . 

















CAUGHT A TARTAR. 





“'T HAVE had many exciting adven- 

tures in the unsettled West during 
the last ten years, following the life of 
herdsman or hunter, settler or ranger, as 
the case happened to be, loving excite- 
ment and despising danger, but my latest 
experience in the Indian Reservation 
will have a tendency to cause me to take 
a second thought, instead of acting upon 
the impulse of the moment, as I have so 
often done,” said a hardy specimen of the 
Western pioneer, as he sat by the fire in 
a settler’s cabin, where he was stopping 
for the night upon his return from a 
hunting expedition. 

“T came very near to ‘catching a Tar- 
tar’ for once, as sure as I live,” he con- 
tinued, thoughtfully, as the members of 
the family assumed a listening attitude 
and the host requested him to proceed 
with his story. 

“We had been encamped in a little 
grove for several days, where we had con- 
structed a ‘dugout’ and covered it with 
bark peeled from the trees, for the nights 
were getting most too cold forsleeping com- 
fortably out-of-doors, and the half dozen 
men who composed our party founda house, 
primitive though it was, far better than no 
shelter after a hard day’s tramp, from 
which we generally returned tired with 
carrying our loads of game. I started 
out on horseback one morning, intending 
to go across a piece of prairie about four 
miles in width, to where a clear spring 
issued from a hillside, with quite a grove 
surrounding the place, which I rightly 
conjectured would be a favorite resort for 
game, on account of the excellence of the 
water and the shelter of the trees. I 
rode leisurely over the prairie, enjoying 
the beauty of the landscape, with the 
grass just browned by the autumn frosts, 
and the shades of red and yellow still 





lingering upon the leaves, and great 
bunches of purple grapes hanging from 
the vines that climbed over the trees, and 
reflected what a grand farm this land 
would make, and what a beautiful build- 
ing spot it would be, there in the edge of 
the timber with the spring gushing from 
the hillside, and flowing out through the 
trees down the slope to the fertile pasture 
lands beyond, if it were not that this 
‘garden of America’ is held in reserva- 
tion for the red man, who does not occupy 
it. ‘No wonder that the white man looks 
with envious eyes upon this tempting 
region, lying idle year after year, while 
tracts of land far inferior to this are 
eagerly appropriated by. the home-seeking 
sons of the West,’ I said half aloud, as [ 
turned to look back over the pleasant 
landscape after ascending the slope nearly 
to the spring, which was concealed from my 
view by an intervening growth of timber; 
but my reflections were suddenly inter- 
rupted by a most pitiful bleating, accom- 
panied by ferocious growls and a furious 
crashing among the underbrush, while 
the trampling of hoofs announced the 
fact that some desperate struggle was 
going on near the spring. 

“ Riding cautiously round the thicket 
that obscured the combatants from my 
view, I discovered a monstrous panther 
perched upon the back and shoulders of a 
large antelope, with claws firmly fastened 
in the flesh of the victim, and fangs fixed 
in his neck. 

“The struggle was short, for while I 
stood watching, the poor creature, weak- 
ened by loss of blood, sank beneath the 
weight of his merciless antagonist, yield- 
ing its life with a few despairing efforts. 
while the ferocious enemy uttered a low 
growl of triumph and satisfaction. 

“TI instantly took aim at the savage 
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_ beast, but at that moment I thought 
what a surprise it would create among 
the boys if I should lasso the beast and 
lead him into camp alive. 

“T always ride with a lariat firmly at- 
tached to the saddle, and no sooner did 
this thought occur to me than I dropped 
the rifle and, taking the lariat in my 
hand, rode quietly up within a short dis- 
tance, in spite of the evident fear of my 
horse, until the beast raised his head with 
an angry growl. This was the motion for 
which I was waiting, and the next in- 
stant the lariat went whirling through 
the air, encircling his neck just as I in- 
tended. 

“ Assoon as I felt sure that I had him, 
I turned my horse and started out upon 
a run, expecting to drag him after me; 
but to my surprise the lariat did not 
tighten as I had anticipated, and wonder- 
ing if it were possible that I had missed 
my aim, I glanced backward; but he was 
there; the rope had not tightened in the 
least, but that obnoxious beast was lead- 
ing right up, just as if he had been raised 
upon a ranch and used to that kind of 
exercise all his life; I didn’t appreciate 
that part of the performance; he was 
carrying out his part of the programme 
in a manner that ‘promised to make the 
entertainment altogether too lively, and 
no sooner did I catch a sight of his pow- 
erful frame bounding through the tall 
grass right upon my track, than I would 
have most gladly released him, with all 
sorts of apologies for my impertinence ; 
but he was too much like many other re- 
sponsibilities with which we meet in this 
life, easier to take up than to discard, and 
he was thoroughly out of humor besides. 
I had no time for reflection. If I had 
paused for one moment it would have 
been my last, for I knew that not more 
than the length of the lariat lay between 
us, and he could pass over that space of 
ground in less than ten seconds. I could 
do nothing except to give my horse free 
rein, for the frightened animal needed no 
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urging, and the way that we flew over 
the prairie went ahead of anything in 
which I had ever participated, but I 
knew that it could not last. The speed 
and endurance of this ferocious animal is 
beyond that of any pony that ever 
ranged the plains, and if I could not suc- 
ceed in tightening the lariat he would 
soon settle the question for me as easily 
as he had done for the antelope. 

“My hair stood upon my head like por- 
cupine quills, and in utter desperation I 
turned to one side in the hope of being 
able to draw the lariat out of a direct 
line, allowing him to pass, thus giving 
him ‘a rope to hang himself,’ but with a 
sudden turn, as much as to say, ‘ No, you 
don’t,’ he was right after me again. 

“Tt was only too apparent that both the 
life of myself and horse must soon pay 
the penalty of my rash undertaking un- 
less there was some Providential inter- 
vention in my behalf, when, casting a de- 
spairing glance toward the grove where 
we had encamped, I discovered a single 
horseman a mile or more away. With a 
yell of mingled hope and terror, I dashed 
straight toward him, while my frightened 
horsestrained every nerve in a frantic effort 
to get away from the unpleasant game. If 
I could only keep out of his way until 
the other hunter could come to my aid 
there was hope, but if he was a moment 
too late it was as bad as all day. 

“The man quickly understood that there 
was something wrong, and came riding 
toward me with almost ‘the speed of the 
wind, but scarcely half the distance was 
passed when the angry beast crouched 
for a spring. In that brief interval my 
horse gained several bounds, and our sev- 
age foe fell short of his aim, and the race 
was continued as before. 

“* The lariat! the lariat!’ I shouted, as 
soon as the hunter came within sound of 
my voice. He understood the situation 
at a glance, and in a moment the lariat 
was swinging above his head, ready for 
use the instant that he came near enough 




















to make his aim sure. But as he came 
up the panther uttered one of those blood- 
curdling shrieks for which this animal is 
noted, and the hunter’s horse uttered a 
snort of terror and turned to one side 
with a suddenness that would have dis- 
mounted a less practiced rider. 

“Reining his steed back to the spot as 
soon as he could regain control of him, 
the hunter, to whom danger only lent the 
spice of excitement, whirled his lasso for 
another throw, while the panther crouched 
low in the grass like a cat about to 
pounce upon a bird; and the next instant 
the strong, agile creature sprang into the 
air with astonishing ease and agility, and 
would have alighted upon the trembling 
horse and venturesome rider, had I not at 
that moment succeeded in tightening my 
own lariat upon his neck, taking instant 
advantage of the momentary diversion, 
and jerking him away from his intended 
victim. 

“ Before I could tighten the rope to the 
point of strangulation, however, he came 
at me with an angry growl, but the un- 
erring skill of my fellow-hunter threw 
another lariat over his head, and we had 
him between us. 

“ He made most desperate struggles to 
free himself from the lariats, bounding 
into the air, rearing upon his hind feet, 
and trying to turn to the right or left, 
but we were now able to control him, 
although he did not cease his struggles 
until, nearly strangled, he lay, limp and 
helpless, upon the ground. Quickly dis- 
mounting, I loosened the lariats from his 
neck, and so adjusted them that we could 
lead him without choking him. 

“Scarcely was this arrangement com- 
pleted when he began to show signs of 
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returning consciousness. His eyes un- 
closed with an angry gleam, and he 
struggled to his feet with more energy 
than I supposed that he had left, for, 
like the cat, he is said to possess nine 
lives. 

“TI sprang upon my horse and lost no 
time in putting the length of the lariat 
between myself and the dangerous game, 
for the sight of the teeth and claws of a 
real live panther always gives me an im- 
pression that I’d rather be somewhere 
else. 

“We had him where we could master 
him at last, and we surprised the rest of 
the party by leading the formidable 
animal into camp between us; but no one 
felt very much like petting or caressing 
him as he stood there, glaring savagely 
at one and another, his green eyes ex- 
pressing the ferocity of his natural dispo- 
sition. 

“We fastened him securely to a tree, 
and he looked the very picture of strength 
conquered but spirit unsubdued, and re- 
minded me of the old-time heroes, who, 
though captured and chained, still hurled 
words of defiance and disdain at their 
cowardly captors. 

“A dog belonging to one of the party 
ventured within reach of his insulted 
majesty, and reeeived a slap from his 
powerful paw that sent him yelping away 
to repent of his rashness at leisure. 

“I may attack other dangerous game 
in time to come, but I pledge you my 
word that I will never again attempt to 
lead a ferocious panther into camp at the 
end of a lariat unaided. It may do for 
mountain lions and wild-cats, but the 
panther is different game.” 

IsADORE RoGERs. 
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HE old stone house with its project- 
ing eaves, its small, narrow win- 
dows, its moss-grown roof, and its faded, 
creaking sign over the door, on which 
one could just decipher the words, “M. 
Simeon, Pawnbroker,” looked dismal 
enough on this November morning, when 
a fog with its damp chilliness pervaded 
everything, and seemed to penetrate the 
very marrow in one’s bones. 

But it lost its look of gloom, and even 
the fog seemed to lift a little, when, as if 
by magic, one of the narrow windows 
flew open, and a dark-eyed, dark-haired 
girl, whose olive-tinted cheeks glowed 
with the ruddy hue of health and beauty, 
appeared. Bright as some tropical bird 
her crimson bodice gleamed, but it was 
not brighter than the glowing face above 
it. 

She leaned out of the window and 
scattered with lavish hand the crumbs left 
from the breakfast table. Forth from 
all sides came fluttering in response to 
her shrill whistle myriads of brown- 
coated sparrows, whirling and poising in 
mid air, and then swooping down, with 
impatient chirp and quiver of spread 
wings, upon the tempting morsels be- 
low. 

A great gray cat around the corner 
stretched itself warily, its claws working, 
its eyes half closed, its tail swollen and 
waving, rudder like, to and fro. Sud- 
denly it gave a spring into the midst of 
the birds, and, seizing one in its cruel 
claws and teeth, was out of sight in an 
instant. 

At this the girl gave a shrill cry. 
Then a young man who had been con- 
cealed within the portal of a doorway not 
far off, and who had been stealthily watch- 
ing the pretty picture framed in by the 
window, approached. 
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“Why will you persist in keeping that 
savage beast, Pierre?” exclaimed the 
girl, in an excited tone. “That makes 
the third dear little sparrow that he has 
murdered—the cruel, cruel beast !” 

“Poor Marco! he does not know that 
it is cruel—the warfare he wages against 
the defenseless birds. He but acts ac- 
cording to his nature. But I am sorry 
he distresses you so in thus killing your 
pets. Lisbet shall shut him up in the 
mornings till after your birds are fed,” 
returned the young man, whose blue eyes 
and fair complexion formed a striking 
contrast to the girl’s dark beauty. 

“ Katrine,” came a voice from within, 
“Gretchen is waiting for her orders, and 
it is high time she were at the market be- 
fore the freshest and finest of everything 
be sold.” 

As Katrine left the window her place 
was taken by her father, M. Simeon him- 
self, who thrust his bald head far out and 
gazed a moment at the weather. But 
the chill air and fog set him to shivering, 
and he hastily drew back. As he did so 
his eyes fell upon the youth, who still 
stood near. 

“ Ah! Fritz, this chill air favors not 
bald crowns,” said M. Simeon. “But I 
can remember when my pate was pro- 
tected by as thick a covering of curling 
locks as your own. And now,” as he 
passed his hand over his smooth, shining 
crown, “it is but to peep outside to view 
the weather, and there is cold and cough 
and sneezing and stiff limbs.” 

“My grandfather was bald,” said 
Fritz, “ but he wore a cap always on his 
head. It kept him from taking cold, he 
said.” 

“Ah! a good idea. I will try it, Fritz, 
my lad. But why do you not come in of 
evenings as you used to? Katrine falls 




















asleep over the chess-board, and there is 
no sport in an unfinished game.” 

With heightened color the young man 
promised to call soon, and went his 
way. 

M. Simeon closed the window and went 
to open his shop. It was a long, narrow 
room extending back nearly the length 
of the house. In a glass case on one side 
were watches, rings, and trinkets of al- 
most every description. Farther on were 
pieces of household furniture, half-worn 
clothing, and books, while in the dimly 
lighted recesses of the back part of the 
room shadows lurked and spiders spun 
their webs and dust settled among unre- 
deemed pledges of every description. 

M. Simeon walked slowly back, view- 
ing with pensive air the motley collec- 
tion, mentally calculating the profits 
likely to accrue, when his eye was at- 
tracted by an object lying on the shelf 
and half concealed by a pile of dusty old 
books. It was a black silk skull-cap, 
neatly lined with red flannel, ending in a 
long point and finished witha tassel. In 
the same lot with it were a lamp of an- 
tique form, a pestle and mortar, a retort, 
a crucible or two, a blow-pipe, and the 
musty books before mentioned. 

“Lot 1004. Unredeemed and for- 
feited. Ah! the cap may be of use to 
cover my bald pate,” muttered M. Si- 
meon. 

He shook the dust from the article in 
question., Ah, evil hour!—he slipped it 
on, his head. It fit as easily and closely 
as if it had grown there. The feeling of 
warmth was so pleasant that he could not 
but congratulate himself on thus discov- 
ering an article which promised so much 
comfort. 

The next evening Fritz, having given 
his fair locks an extra brushing and tied 
a gay-colored handkerchief about. his 
neck, went to call on his neighbor. 

Katrine sat by the lamp knitting. M. 
Simeon, with a musty volume before him, 
his elbows on the table and his head upon 
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his palms, scarcely raised his eyes from 
his book. 

Fritz blushed. He had come on M. 
Simeon’s invitation prepared to amicably 
play chess the whole evening with M. 
Simeon, by whom he was always beaten, 
counting the dullness as nothing if he 
could but once in awhile steal a glance 
at the beautiful face beyond. Now his 
designs were frustrated. 

IXatrine was by nature coquettish. 
Since they were children together Fritz 
Vandervent, the apothecary’s son, had 
paid her the most devoted attentions. 
But Katrine, though in her inmost heart 
she cherished them and would have been 
inconsolable had they been offered eise- 
where, met all his advances with appa- 
rent indifference—yes, even with an air 
of scorn. Moreover, she sought out oc- 
casion to find fault with him, and now 
Marco’s assaults upon the sparrows 
offered sufficient grievance. A stronger- 
hearted lover might have been abashed, 
and Fritz soon took his leave. 

It was long past midnight before M. 
Simeon closed his book, and with the tas- 
seled cap still crowning his bald head, 
betook himself to bed. The volume that 
so engrossed his attention was a treatise 
on alchemy, and on the fly-leaf, in char- 
acters scarcely decipherable, was in- 
scribed—* August Abergalt, Alchemist.” 
And as M. Simeon slept he muttered in 
his dreams odd phrases about the “elixir 
of life,” a “universal solvent,” and great 
riches that might be gained by certaip 
discoveries. 

A week later Fritz, like the foolish 
moth returning again to the flame that 
singes it, called upon his neighbors, M. 
Simeon and his daughter. Katrine sat 
alone, but in an inner room M. Simeon 
could be heard moving restlessly about. 
Katrine was pale and heavy-eyed, and 
her hands were folded listlessly in her 
lap over her neglected knitting. She 
brightened and the rich color flamed in 
her cheek as Fritz entered. Poor child! 
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a whole week she had sat lonely thus, 
and companionship of any kind would 
have seemed a boon just then. 

Fritz was constrained and ill at ease. 
In answer to his inquiry for M. Simeon, 
Katrine answered, with a furtive glance 
toward the door of the inner room, that 
he was busy and would not be disturbed. 
And then had ensued that silence which 
is so oppressive, when one cudgels brain 
and memory to find words to break its 
fatal charm and they will not come at his 
bidding ; when moments lengthen inter- 
minably and the tongue cleaves to the 
roof of the mouth, and the throat grows 
dry, from mere inability of speech. 
Fritz rose to go. 

“Oh! do not go,” pleaded Katrine. 
“It is early yet, and the evenings seem 
so long and lonely.” 

Fritz’s heart gave a great leap. It was 
not often that Katrine manifested any 
preference for his society. He sat down 
again. His power of speech returned. 
He drew his chair nearer Katrine’s, and 
when her ball of yarn rolled to the floor 
he picked it up, and, as her busy needles 
flashed through the meshes of the long- 
neglected knitting, he let the thread slip 
through his fingers. 

Eleven heavy strokes the clock regis- 
tered before Fritz went home; but still 
within the next room M. Simeon’s rest- 
less movements might be heard, and 
strange odors stole through the crevices 
of the door. 

It needed only the memory of Katrine’s 
beseeching eyes to bring Fritz again and 
again to the old stone house. And Ka- 
trine, her coquetry all crushed by care 
and loneliness, no longer veiled with cold- 
ness her affection for him. 

M. Simeon was more preoccupied than 
ever. His shop was neglected, save 
through Katrine’s tendence, and now that 
his shrewd business eyes were not on the 
lookout for bargains, their income was 
scarcely enough for their simple wants. 
Even this scanty allowance was dimin- 
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ished by the drains made upon it by M. 
Simeon, who stole out secretly after night- 
fall and brought mysterious parcels, which 
he carried into the inner room, where he 
now spent all his time. 

Katrine grew paler and thinner every 
day. She was seen no more at the win- 
dow now feeding the sparrows. Crumbs 
were not so plentiful as they once were. 
Bread had become so scarce that 
Gretchen, the stout maid who had done 
their work, was sent away. And Katrine 
collected from the tray on which was 
served her own and her father’s meager 
breakfast, the bits of bread which were 
ofice the sparrows’ share, and saved them 
to thicken the broth which was often the 
only dish that their midday meal afforded. 

Since the day M. Simeon had discovered 
the books and apparatus which had once 
belonged to the old alchemist, since the 
day he had placed on his bald crown the 
red-tasseled black cap, happiness had fled 
from his breast. A demon of unrest had 
taken possession of him. A mad thirst 
for riches and fame had controlled 
every action; had pinched his shrunken 
features; had dulled the. lustre of his 
keen, shrewd eyes; had shriveled, as with 
a breath from regions below, his better 
nature; had crushed out all love for 
humanity—yes, for his own flesh and 
blood; and had delivered him over to the 
pursuit of a mere phantom that eluded his 
grasp, but led him on nearer and nearer 
destruction of body and soul. All night 
he worked over retort and crucible, weigh- 
ing, mixing, heating, making new com- 
binations—at one moment elated with 
promise of success, and the next cast 
down to the depths of despair; and morn- 
ing found him wild-eyed and haggard, 
still busily employed. 

One evening as Fritz sat with Katrine 
in the outer room—for they were now 
betrothed, and Katrine wore on her 
slender finger the golden circlet with 
which they had plighted their troth—M. 
Simeon opened the door and showed 
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through the crevice his black, red-tasseled 
cap, his thin, wrinkled visage, and blood- 
shot eyes. He looked so weird and un- 
canny, so unlike the father she had once 
known, that Katrine shrank back with a 
half-suppressed cry. Fritz put his arm 
about her waist in a protecting way. M. 
Simeon glared at them a moment, and 
then beckoned with his long, lean fore- 
finger for them to approach. They fol- 
lowed him into the next room. On a 
long table stood the implements with 
which he had striven to wrest from 
nature the secret of her combinations. 

“See,” cried M. Simeon, as he took up 
a crucible containing a greenish liquid. 
“Here is the element which melts the 
hardest metals. Here is nature’s solvent 
which liquefies and holds in solution her 
most obdurate compounds. In it has 
been dissolved copper as if it were so 
much salt. Wait, and you shall see a 
miracle. I place this slip of iron within 
the cup. It shall change—it shall be 
transformed into copper, a metal more 
precious than iron, and one step nearer 
gold. Hush! some one may hear. But 
listen, children! when I shall have found 
the true, the universal solvent, andshe ele- 
ment that binds together only what is most 
precious, then our fortunes will be made.” 

The tassel upon his cap nodded, as if 
in taunting derision; his black eyes 
gleamed in the blaze of the lamp; his 
thin, haggard features worked, giving him 
more the look of a demon than of a man. 

Katrine moaned and hid her face upon 
her lover’s shoulder. It was too dread- 
ful to witness the wreck M. Simeon had 
become. 

“See!” again cried the unhappy man. 
And seizing a crucible, he partly filled it 
with a yellow powder, which, as it melted, 
gave off sulphurous fumes. Into this M. 
Simeon poured a gentle shower of a me- 
tallic liquid. Black as a raven’s wing 
was the resulting mixture. 

“Ha! powers of darkness! 
change your hue!” he cried: 


You shall 
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Then closely covering the crucible, he 
applied heat, and the mixture assumed a 
brilliant red color. 

“Red as the blood, the life of man! 
Who knows but that it may be the elixir? 
Ha! there are mysteries that we shall 
yet wring from thee, old Nature!” cried 
M. Simeon. 

He replaced the crucible and searched 
the table over with eager though uncer- 
tain gaze, as if he searched for something 
he knew not what. Katrine’s hand rested 
on the table. The glimmer of her en- 
gagement ring met her father’s eye. He 
started, while a smile of triumph lit his 
face. 

“Gold, Katrine! I must have gold! 
Give me the ring, and I will replace it 
with a diamond before many days,” cried 
he. 

“ This ring shall never leave my finger, 
father,” said Katrine, pale and tremb- 
ling. “O father! that you should ask 
it! Oh! leave this dreadful, dreadful 
work and come back to me.” 

Old Simeon gazed a moment on his 
daughter’s face, as if struggling with 
some dim memory of the past. Then 
he shook his head, muttering: 

“The universal solvent, the elixir, the 
philosopher’s stone—I shall soon discover 
them, and then I shall be rich—rich.” 

Fritz clasped Katrine’s hand that bore 
the ring closely in his own strong grasp, 
and laying a gold coin before the father, 
led his love away. 

Lonely, sad days were Katrine’s por- 
tion. Fritz and his mother did all they 
could to relieve her solitude, even beg- 
ging her to come and share their home. 
But she refused to leave her father. 

“ He was the best father in the world 
before this strange delusion seized him,” 
she said, sadly. “And when he is him- 
self again then I shall have a good father. 
But now he needs my care more than 
ever.” 

Though Katrine fed the sparrows no 
more, she made friends with Marco, the 
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cat. And he would come purring to the 
window and sit in the bright sunshine, 
and sometimes even enter the room and 
give chase to the mice that infested the 
old house. One day in the bright spring- 
time he sat in the open window purring, 
with eyes half shut. 

Katrine sat alone with her knitting. 
Suddenly her father opened the door and 
entered. Perspiration streamed from 
every pore of his sallow, wrinkled face. 

“Ah! I am like to melt,” he said, 
“even before the gold in the crucible. 
You are a good girl, Katrine. The little 
gold bauble that you grieved so sorely at 
parting with may make all our fortunes. 
I will stay here and cool off a minute. 
Success is just at hand, and I cannot 
afford to miss it for lack of a cool head.” 

So saying, he took off the cap which for 
so many months had covered his bald 
head. It dropped upon the floor; his 
head sank upon his breast, and in a mo- 
ment he was fast asleep. Katrine brought 
a pillow and placed it on the table be- 
neath his head. 

Just then Marco made a dash for a 
mouse that he had seen run across the 
room. The little creature, chased about 
from one hiding-place to another, took 
refuge in the cap which still lay upon the 
floor. Marco pounced upon the tremb- 
ling creature, and with cap and mouse 
both between his teeth, sprang through 
the window like a flash and was gone. 

Hours later, when Fritz came in, the 
old man still slept with his head upon 
the table. 

“Look,” said Katrine, “what a peace- 
ful expression his face wears. He has 
lost the hard, evil look that his face has 
worn so long.” And she stooped and 
kissed the wrinkled brow. 

Fritz took between his own soft palms 
Katrine’s slender but now ringless hand. 

“T feared as much,” he said; “but 
now shut your eyes, little one.” 

When Katrine opened her eyes again, 
there gleamed upon her finger the exact 
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counterpart of the ring she had lost. 
The tears came to her eyes, but she 
laughed so loudly and merrily that it 
woke M. Simeon from his slumbers. 

“You have let me sleep so long, Kat- 
rine,” he said. “I have had a terrible 
dream. It seems almost vivid enough to 
be real. There was something about a 
ring. Let me see your hand, Katrine. 
Ah! the ring is still there! Yes, yes; it 
was all a dream.” 

Fritz and Katrine exchanged glances. 
Had M. Simeon, in his few hours of 
peaceful slumber, lost all memory of his 
late occupation save as a troubled dream? 
So it proved. And when Fritz and Kat- 
rine were fully assured of this, they went 
secretly and removed from the inner 
room all traces of everything that might 
bring back to him the reality of what 
had so nearly been his ruin. 

With a red-silk handkerchief knotted 
about his bald head, M. Simeon potters 
about among his wares. The children of 
Fritz and Katrine clamber about his 
knees and stroke his wrinkled face. But 
now and then, when business is dull, he 
rouses himself from reverie and mutters: 

“Tt gas a strange dream! a strange, 
strange dream!” 

The black silk cap of the old alchemist 
was never seen or heard of after Marco 
carried it away. No one thought of 
connecting its disappearance with M, 
Simeon’s sudden return to his normal 
habits and condition. But might it not 
have been the medium through which 
was communicated to M. Simeon the in- 
fatuation that had controlled its former 
wearer? 

And do we not, when we quit these 
earthly tenements, leave behind us influ- 
ences which may be transmitted by 
something we have touched and worn 
and been closely associated with in life? 
Be that as it may, I have told my story; 
and -he who doubts may find some other 
cause for its strange phenomena. 


' M. A. J. K. 
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NE of the most superior women of the 
ageis Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania, 
best known by the name she has won as 
poet—“ Carmen Sylva,” meaning singer 
of the woods. She was educated under 
the personal supervision of her father, a 
Prince of Prussia, and her training has 
been singularly solid and practical. She 
reads and writes French, German, Eng- 
lish, Latin, and Roumanian, besides pos- 
sessing a conversational knowledge of Rus- 
sian, Turkish, Spanish, and Italian. She 
has written many sweet poems and fasci- 
nating books of child-lore, besides being as 
skillful with her needle as her pen, and 
also a skillful wood-carver. Thoroughly 
educated in music, and possessing rare 
talent, her improvisations are the wonder 
of Italy and Paris, as well as her own 
kingdom. 

In 1868 Elizabeth was united in mar- 
riage to Prince Charles, Governor of 
Roumania, which was then tributary to 
Turkey. It proved a marriage of true 
affection, in which two noble young peo- 
ple conscientiously joined hands for the 
advancement of their people. “You 
must comfort tenderly where I have 
been too harsh,” said the Prince to his 
bride, “and you may petition for all!” 

When Roumania fought for its life in 
the Russo-Turkish War, Carmen Sylva, 
the idol of the people, put on the dress of 
the Red Cross nurse and lived in the 
hospitals. Conquering a constitutional 
distress at the sight of blood, she shunned 
no duty, but spent her days and nights 
with the wounded and dying, till even 
the surgeons were amazed at her fortitude 
andendurance. As of Florence Nightin- 


gale, “the soldiers kissed her shadow as 
she passed,” and when Roumania had 
vindicated its right to assert its inde- 
pendence, the grateful army voted a 





sculpture memorial to their beloved Car. 
men Sylva, which represents her in am- 
bulance dress, offering water to a 
wounded soldier. 

Elizabeth is a Protestant and the King 
a Catholic. The marriage service was 
performed four times—first according to 
the German civil law, then in the Lu- 
theran Church, which is the Queen’s re- 
ligion ; then in the Greek Church, which 
is the creed of the Kingdom, and at last 
in the Catholic Church, which is the creed 
of the King. Such is the red-tape wound 
about a court marriage. 

A curious tale is told of the corona- 
tion. Who could crown the King and 
Queen? The Patriarchal dignitary of 
the Greek Church might not touch either 
Protestant or Catholic. There seemed 
insuperable difficulties in the path of the 
ceremonial, but this royal girl, with keen, 
intuitions and quick wit, solved them all 
in one sentence: “ Let. the ceremony be 
symbolic. Consecrate the crowns; they 
have no creeds. Let us, who are but the 
representatives of the nation, consecrate 
ourselves to the service of the people.” 

In the act of kneeling at her corona- 
tion she whispered to her husband these 
memorable words: “ Remember, sire, that 
kings are made for nations, not for them- 
selves |” 

Elizabeth is now forty-three years of 
age—a very handsome woman, of splen- 
did figure, with dark hair and dark-blue 
eyes. She still mingles her sweet songs 
with other remarkable industries, and is 
weaving an enduring fabric of life. To 
her own people she is not known as — 
Elizabeth, but ever as Carmen Sylva, 
and prayers are daily offered that a life 
so nobly consecrated may be prolonged 
to the latest limit. 

Heen H. S. Tuompson. 
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RELIGIOUS READING, 


“ «SINS OF OMISSION.” 


“ CIINS of omission,” said our minister 

to-day, “may bring as great con- 
demnation as those of commission.” 
We have often thought that our omis- 
sions of duty were much graver offenses 
than many held them to be, but this 
serious declaration regarding them was 
rather startling; and not until we had 
followed the learned thinker and clear 
expounder through his discourse did we 
feel satisfied that such could be the case. 
But his statements were brought forth 
and reasoned upon so clearly and con- 
vincingly that a hitherto easy, self-satis- 
fied conscience could not well rest com- 
fortably under this showing forth of 
failures which, alas! are too common to 
us all, and doubtless more in number 
than the sins of the other class. 

It is not that we do what is really 
wrong, but that we do not doall we know 
to be right. Not, inasmuch as ye did 
harm unto your neighbors, but “ Inas- 
much as ye did it not unto the least of 
one of these”—feeding, clothing, minis- 
tering to those in need—“ ye did it not 
to me.” 

It was not that the “barren fig-tree” 
and the worthless “ branch of the vine” 
bore bad fruit, but that they yielded no 
fruit at all. 

The man who had the one talent in- 
trusted to him was not condemned be- 
cause he made a bad use of it, but be- 
cause he made no use of it—neither to 
help others, to provide for his own family, 
nor to improve his mind or condition. 

We all have some talent given us, and 
if we abuse or let it lie idle, we will cer- 
tainly be called to account. 

Many ordinarily good. people fail en- 
tirely to realize how serious these sins of 
omission may be. The fashionable woman 
of society or the busy housewife worried 
with her cares may neglect to pay the 
poor seamstress or washerwoman for her 
week’s work, merely because just then 
she would rather use the money for some 
article of adornment for a party or call, 
or that she is too busy to want to be 
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bothered with the matter at the moment. 
And thus want and suffering, of which 
she would have no idea, may be the con- 
sequence. 

he head carpenter or brick-mason 
sometimes put off paying his hands just 
for a few days, or the merchant his errand 
_ or porter, and like results may fol- 
ow. 

The farmer, merely from a little care- 
lessness or procrastination, neglects to fix 
a bad piece of fence, and his cattle break 
into a neighbor’s field or into his own 
orchard, destroying some of his finest 
pa trees. He is too apt in such cases 
to call this “ bad luck,” and hardly thinks 
of the neglect being really culpable. 

Innumerable instances of correspond- 
ing nature could be pointed out, and al- 
most every one can think of some wherein 
they themselves fail in known duty. 

If we have not fed the hungry when 
we saw their need, helped to doth the 
poor, visited the sick who were in need 
of the ministrations of others, or relieved 
suffering whenever we saw it in our power 
to do so, we have been guilty of positive 
wrong, and it is of no use to try shield- 
ing ourselves by saying: “Oh! there are 
plenty of others to do such things besides 
me,” or, “I don’t like to go among such 
things; it makes me feel bad.” Duty 
should always come before a selfish re- 
gard for one’s own feelings, unless injury 
to our own health is involved. en, 
however, it would not be selfishness which 
made the failure, nor would it always be 
a duty to give our strength at the cost of 
injury. 

There are many other sins of omission 
committed almost daily in the life of 
home, husband and wife being remiss in 
their duty toward one another, or parents 
being guilty of gross neglect of their 
children’s highest welfare’ or interests, 
leaving them to go untrained out of weak 
indulgence or a selfish shrinking from 
the trouble of taking proper pains with 
them ; or, again, the failure to give them 
the proper education in various ways, to 
enable them to take care of themselves. 

The daughter who leaves her mother 
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to do the most of the household work 
while she enjoys herself with young com- 
panions or in fancy work, does not think, 
perhaps, of the sin of neglect which she 
is committing, because, usually, mother 
does not say anything, or is so unselfish 
and indulgent that she is willing it should 
be so. 

The son who selfishly takes his own 
pleasure and ease, or is always busy look- 
ing after his own benefit and does not 
re father and mother in little home 
affairs where he could do much for them, 
seldom realizes the moral wrong in his 
failure of duty or the blemish he is stamp- 
ing on his own character; or, if he does 
become aware of it or it is brought to his 
consciousness by others, he is often too 
self-indulgent to rectify it. 

But all these things are important to 
think over, and should be realized and 
changed by the strong power of principle 
and sense of right which every one should 
cultivate within themselves and strive to 
live up to, for, as the Apostle James em- 
phatically says: “To him that knoweth 
to.do good, and doeth it not, to him it is 
gin.” EpDNa. 


FAITH AND WORKS. 
“T will show my faith by my works.” 


‘OT in letter, but in spirit 
Doth the Lord our homage ask ; 
Give Him not mere formal service, 
Rendered as a stated task. 


Think no labor coarse or irksome ; 
Who art thou to judge or say? 
Patiently perform the duties 
That await thee ev’ry day. 


Make toil noble, duty holy ; 
Consecrated, willing hands, 
Glorify the meanest service 
And fulfill Love’s great commands, 


By thy life preach thou the gospel ; 
By thy life prove thou thy creed ; 

Faith is dead disjoined from service, 
Show thy love forth in thy deed. 


Lo! what blesséd recognition 
Ev’ry loyal soul shall see, 
When they hear the tender welcome, 
“Ye have done it unto me!” : 
MABEL CRONISE. 
VOL. LV.—13. 
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EARTHLY BEAUTY AN IMAGE OF THE 
HEAVENLY. 


LL natural objects in their smallest 

forms, as well as in their largest 
combinations, are the outline and faint 
shadow of that beauty, which, in its Di- 
vine essence, is inexpressible and incom- 
prehensible by any finite power. 

Yet this is a beautiful world, and does 
retain many lineaments of its Divine 
Prototype. We cannot open our eyes 
without seeing its beauty and, if our lives 
are at all attuned to the harmonies of the 
universe, without being affected by it. 
It dwells even in the various hues of 
light that flash and sparkle in the rude 
and shapeless stones in the earth, in the 
various combinations of mountain and val- 
ley, hill and dale, stream and lake and 
ocean; it ig embodied in the infinitely 
various forms and textures of the vege- 
table creation, in the grass and forest, 
in the slender plant and the wide- 
spreading tree, and above all in the 
flowers, which seem to be the very 
embodiment of the most chaste and 
delicate beauty. Over all these forms, so 
countless in their numbers, so wonderful 
in their varieties and combinations, there 
is thrown the many-hued garment of 
light. Morning comes and lifts the cur- 
tain of the night, spreads its green over 
the landscfpe, gives the lily its white, the 
rose its red, and every flower and petal 
its proper tint, sparkles in the dew and 
plays in the stream. Is it not the beauty 
of the Lord upon the earth? 


AN END WORTHY OF ATTAINMENT. 


Ws are all striving to get something. 

We hasten from morning till night. 
We level the hills and fill the valleys, 
bridge the ocean and embowel the earth, 
to get something. We explore nature, 
we grasp on all sides, we plant and build 
and reap, to get houses and lands and 
gold ; we study by night and by day, and 
plot and counterplot, that we may attain 
social and political station. 

Why not strive to be something? We 
assume virtues for an end; why not make 
it our end to be the virtue? Then our 
comeliness will not be the glorious beauty 
of the fading flower. Then our treasures 
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will not be on earth but in Heaven. 
This is the highest wisdom ; it is the only 
wisdom. This is the sure’ and highest 
reward of goodness. For the more fully 
we become the forms of the goodness of 
Heaven, the more fully, and orderly, and 
blessed will be our reception of the Di- 
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vine Life, the more beautiful we shall 
become ourselves, the more we shall com- 
municate to others, and thus the more we 
shall receive. Who, in view of such con- 
sequences, will not make his life the 
prayer, “ Let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us”? 





BOYS AND GIRLS, 


HANS’ WOODPILE. 


ITTLE Hans Jansen lived on the 
flats down by the river. There was 

one crooked, narrow street, with the 
small houses set in closely together on 
either side, while the steep bluff rose high 
toward the sky on one hand, and the 
river flowed by on the other. Hans and 
his mother and sisters lived in one of 
these little houses. Great piles of drift- 
wood, that he and his mother had taken 
out of the river, were piled up beside it. 
Hans sat by one of these piles, with his 
head on his hands and his elbows on his 
knees, thinking. In. two weeks the pub- 
lic schools up in the city would begin. 
His mother had said he must go, for in 
this country one must know a great deal 
if he wants to get on. She had two 
bright silver. quarters laid away in the 
yellow mug on the shelf to buy him the 
»00ks he would need; so it was not for 
this that Hans was wishing to make 
money. 

“Two dollars, three—a great deal of 
money it would take,” he said, aloud. 

Just then there was a great clatter 
above his head, and Alex Olsen and 
Willie McDonald came almost rolling 
down from the top of the pile of wood. 

“What were you going to spefid so 
much money for, Hans?” asked Willie. 

“I know what he said he wanted last 
week,” said Alex. “It was one of those 
wheeling things that the boys ride on up 
in the city. You'll let me have a ride on 
it if you get it, won’t you, Hans?” 

Hans shook his white, curly head. 

“But you'll let me ride on it, Hans; 
cause I lent you my pickaroon when 
yours was lost in the river,’ coaxed 
Willie. 


“Tt isn’t a “locipede I’m going to buy,” 
said Hans. 

Then the boys sat down on a little 
heap of sand, and tossed pebbles into the 
river, and teased and coaxed, until Hans 
told them all about it. In two weeks 
would be his mother’s birthday. Before 
his father died they always had made 
presents to each other on such days, 
and he had been thinking it would be 
nice if he could get his mother a nice, 
warm shawl. He had heard her say she 
needed one, for she had cut her own 
shawl in two for his sisters, Bertha and 
Anna, and she would be so cold when 
winter came. 

“My mother says that I can have all 
the wood that I can pick out of the river 
before school begins,” said Hans. “If 1 
can get enough, I mean to sell it and buy 
the shawl.” 

“But you could never get enough 
wood for that, Hans. It would take a 
great pile, as long as from here to the 
river, and as high as Alex, there,” said 
Willie. “And two weeks is a short 
time.” 

“I could work every day,” answered 
Hans. “And Mr. Ivison will give me 
two dollars and a half a cord.” 

So Hans took his pickaroon, which is 
a long pole with a sharp hogk on the end, 
and went out on the little platform they 
had built in the edge of the water, and 
began to watch for the blocks and pieces 
of boards that came floating down the 
river with the sawdust thrown in by the 
mills up above. The people on the flats 


gathered a great deal of wood in this way, 
and what they did not need to burn they 
sold. 

Finding that Hans could not be coaxed 
away to play with them, Willie and 
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Alex ran off and got permission from 
their fathers to gather wood for them- 
selves, too. 

Two weeks passes away very quickly 
when a boy is playing all the time; but 
when he is hard at work by himself, it is 


a long, long time. Hans worked every - 


day till his arms ached and his hands 
were blistered. One day he fell into the 
river with a whole wheelbarrow load of 
wood he was wheeling to the shore. 
Like all the boys on the flats, he could 
swim, but the wood all floated away and 
was lost. Besides, his mother made him 
come in until his clothes were dried, and 
he lost a whole half day. His pile of 
wood did not seem to grow very fast. 

“Tt isn’t more than a cord, is it, 
Alex?” said Willie, as the two boys came 
to see how Hans was getting along, 
toward the close of the last week. And 
mother says that five dollars is none too 
much te get a shawl.” 

Hans heard, and made a desperate 
effort to stick his hook in a nice, large 
board out inthe stream. The hook stuck 
fast, but his tired hands did not hold on 
very fast just then, and away went picka- 
roon and board into the current and 
down stream. The boys ran down the 
river a ways, but soon lost sight-of the 
hook. Hans crept back home in a for- 
lorn way, and Alex and Willie sat down 
beside their own piles of wood to talk it 
over. 

“It’s too bad, Willie,” said Alex. 
“ Tis mother will have to do without her 
shawl this time.” 

But they must soon have forgotten 
about poor Hans’ disappointment, for 
they began to laugh pretty soon and 
throw stones into the water and roll over 
and over on the sand, as if something 
pleased them very much. It was some 
play or plan they were thinking about, 
for Willie said as they started home for 
supper: 

“That’s just what we'll do, Alex. We 
will get Patsey McDuff to help us. But 
you mustn’t ever tell.” 

Late that night, Willie and Alex and 
Patsey were very busy in the moonlight 
wheeling load after load of wood. Only 
they took good care not to be seen ; and 
once, when Patsey forgot, and his whistle 
set the dogs barking, they all crept be- 
hind a pile of wood and hid. 


The next morning Mr. Ivison came to 
measure Hans’ wood. Hans, hanging 
his white, curly head, led the way out to 
the pile. He stood digging his toes in 
the sand, without looking up, until. Mr. 
Ivison’s cheery : 

“Well, that is a good pile of wood for 
a small boy to pick out of the river,” 
caused him to raise his eyes. 

Could it be that his pile of wood had 
grown so in one night? He rubbed his 
eyes and looked around in such a wild, 
funny way, that two boys, just around 
the next pile of wood, rolled on the 
ground and laughed. Then when they 
peeped again and saw Hans standing in 
a dazed way, still rubbing his eyes, as 
Mr. Ivison, having measured his wood, 
put a five-dollar bill in his hand, they 
fairly stood on their heads, it was all so 
funny. 

Hans would never have known the 
secret of the two boys having taken their 
own wood to increase his store, had it not 
been for Patsey McDuff. 

“Tt is a shame for a big boy like 
Patsey not to keep a secret,” said Alex. 
“ But, Hans, it was better than a ’loci- 
pede to see you looking so s’prised and 
funny. Wasn’t it, Willie?” 

And then the three friends ran off to- 
gether to school. 

Wouldn’t you like to see the shawl 
that Hans bought? lt was a thick 
woolen one, bright with all the colors of 
the rainbow, and Hans’ mother wears it 
with a great deal of pride. But happy 
as her birthday gift made her, I thin 
the thoughtful ie. of her little son made 
her happier still. M. A. J. K. 


a 


A ROYAL SURRENDER. 


ERE is a story, my dears, and I won- 
der if any of you little folk can tell 
me something more about it. Perhaps I 
fell asleep and dreamed it all, or maybe 
I read hon it in some old book years 
and years ago. I cannot tell where it 
happened, only that it was in some place 
far away across the water. Perhaps some 
of you have read about it yourselves and 
can tell where and when it happened bet- 
ter than I can, and then, if 
mistake, my dears, maybe you can cor- 
rect me. 


make a . 
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So now for the story. It was a pleas- 
ant summer day; the blue sky was shin- 
ing overhead and every little bird was 
singing his very best song. Each flower 
by the wayside was nodding merrily, 
while the queer white farm-houses, like 


come for whoever might come. There 
were no walls to shut this dear old village 
in, my dears, but at the entrance stood 
tall elm-trees, not standing there as if to 
ward off all intruders, but waiting, like 
ready hostesses, for some coming guest. 

Above the song of birds, and drowning 
the rustle of flower and trees, came, 
faintly at first, but growing louder each 
moment, the tramp, tramp, tramp of 
marching feet, and soon there came in 
sight a little band of some five hundred 
men, ready equipped for a tussle to the 
death. 

“ Attention, my men!” cried the hand- 
some young Captain; “listen; yonder in 
the distance is the old town; we must 
make it ours before the sun goes down ; 
we will force open its massive gates and 
seale its high walls. Come, my men. 
Ready, forward, march !” 

So tramp, tramp, tramp till they reach 
the elm-trees, when—no gates to break 
open, no walls to scale? Why! such a 
thing was unheard of in those days of 
petty warfare. Looking around, the as- 
tonished Captain saw this quaint phrase 
written in rude characters and so placed 
that all who passed might see: “The 
gates of Heaven are neither locked nor 
bolted. Friend, enter in; we will wel- 
come thee right pleasantlee.” You see, 
my dears, I don’t remember whether this 
was really written just this way at first 
or if somebody translated it. 

- At any rate, the soldiers were rather 
surprised when they found nothing to 
hinder them at all, but just to march on 
and on, with no resistance offered by any. 
A city to be taken and nothing to pre- 
vent its being done. Why! it was im- 
possible. 

“ Be careful, my men,” cried the watch- 
ful Captain; “ they are hiding in ambush, 
these sly old simpletons.” 

So the tramp, tramp, tramp went on 
again; but nothing came in their way. 
The birds sang and the flowers nodded 
happily, and these five hundred men who 
bad come prepared for war felt like fool- 
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ish little children out on some silly esca- 
pade of their own make-up. 

“ But see, my men,” said the Captain ; 
“at last yonder is a fortress—a queer 
one, on my word, but let us take it, and 


. mayhap the day will be ours.” 
happy thoughts, stood ready for a wel- - 


Now it was a gala time in the old vil- 
lage. Once a year they made a feast of 
rejoicing ; no work was done then, and 
all joined in the merriment, Sometimes 
on this holiday visitors, from the city 
near, would come and join in their 
frolics. So when neighbor Wishwell and 
his good wife and pretty daughter, Ra- 
chel, saw the army approaching, neigh- 
bor Wishwell sent Mistress Rachel to bid 
them all a hearty welcome. My dears, 
you see those names are just like some of 
ours, so that makes me think it might all 
have happened somewhere in Merrie 
England. 

So the tramp, tramp, tramp went on 
till they reached the big white house, 
where they halted. Sure were they that 
it was a fortress, yet such a one had they 
never seen before. But there they stood, 
ready at theirs Captain’s word to open 
fire. 

“Now, men, attention, ready, one!” 
Every man of the five hundred shoul- 
dered his musket ; the white door opened, 
and out stepped Mistress Rachel. 

“No surrender!” cried the Captain ; 
“some puny messenger clad as a girl; 
never heed him, my men. Two!” and 
every musket pointed toward the house. 
Down the pleasant path walked pretty 
Rachel, smiling at the merry jesting of 
the men in their strange costumes. 
Brown-eyed and fair was she, with red 
roses in her braided hair and at the top 
of her quaint gown. 

“One!” and “two!” had been said, but 
the three stuck in the young Captain’s 
throat. What did a woman want in such 
a time as this? he had supposed she was 
only some boy sent to make peace with 
them. He shoot at a girl, and particu- 
larly such a pretty one! 

“ Good-morning, friends,” said Mistress 
Rachel ; “hast thou come to join in our 
sport this holiday ?” 

Not a word spoke the Captain in an- 
swer, but every gun went quickly down, 
and some of the men tried to hide their 
weapons behind themselves. 

“Three!” cried the Captain, and every 
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cap was doffed. Maybe it was a surren- 
der, but such a one had never been heard 
of before, my dears. Pretty Rachel, 
with her shining shears, quickly filled 
her long white apron with all the roses 
she could find. How it was I cannot 
say; but the blue sky overhead shone on 
just the same as if nothing unusual had 
happened, and the birds never for one 
moment ceased their singing. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, out from the 
peaceful village marched the men, every 
bayonet shouldered and on its glimmer- 
ing point a red rose, and all playing the 
simple old game of “ follow my leader ;” 
you have played it many a time, my 
dears. 

I think, though, Mistress Rachel could 
never have gathered five hundred roses 
from her garden ; but she did find a great 
many; if there were not enough to go 
around, I know that the handsome young 
Captain was not one of the men that had 
to go without any. Indeed, I think 
pretty Rachel gave him the very sweetest 
she could find. 

Some half-dozen of the men, old in 
scenes of war, shook their surly heads 
when Mistress Rachel offered them her 
roses. Now, when no one could see; they 
slyly dropped their guns in among the 
bushes and quietly slipped away. No 
such warfare suited them ; as for the peo- 
ple themselves, they could have their 
guns and keep them. 

When the summer had gone and the 
roses of another season were in blossom, 
the young Captain found his way to the 
old town again. Mistress Rachel gave 
him other roses and something else, too, 
better than all the flowers in her gar- 
den. 

Before the summer had thought about 
going, the young Captain and pretty Ra- 
chel took a walk together as fay as the 
old church on the hill. Mistress Rachel, 
all in white, with roses in her hair and at 
her slender throat, was not one whit love- 
lier as a bride than when one year ago 
she conquered an army. 

So, my dears, here is the story in a nut- 
shell, so to speak. Now, can any of you 
tell me something more about it ?. Fast 


put your pretty heads together and get 
on your thinking caps, and then let me 
know if you can remember more about it 
than I have told you. 


8. H. W. 
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THE MONKEY AND THE SQUIRREL. 


. S° you wants a story fohe I goes, 
does you, chilluns? Den keep 
mighty quiet, an’ 1’ll tell you *bout de 
monkey and de squir’] while I’s sortin’ 
out my suppah scraps what I done beg 
from yo’ maw. Hol’ on one minit; le’s 
see; de fish an de cohn bread—dey allus 
goes togeddah ; an’ den dar’s de ’tatos an’ 
de chicken bone makes anoder pile—an’ 
bress de honey! yer’s a chunk ob de mos’ 
salucious cake I eber sot eyes on. 

“Well, one time de wil’ geese was a git- 
tin’ ready to go to de wil’ goose kentry, 
an’ dey had all deir plans laid when de 
monkey come along. He say, ‘Le’ me 
go too. ‘How you gwine?, you can’t 
swim de ribers.’ ‘Gib me some yo’ 
quills an’ fedders an’ I'll pas’e ’em on 
me: den I kin; I wants to go mightily.’ 
So one plucks a quill an’ gibs him, an’ 
another gibs him full made feders, an’ all 
roun’ he gits enough; den he goes an’ 
makes pas’e outen some pine gum, an’ 
pas’es ’em all de way ‘long down his arms 
an’ legs, den sets hisself down to wait ’tel 
dey gitsdry. Presen’ly de geese starts 
out, an’ when dey gets to de riber, ob 
cou’se, dey plunge right in an’ swim—qua, 
qua, qua! dode away, qua, qua, qua! an’ 
so dey goes on swimmin’ ontel dey gets 
to a little island in de riber, whar dey 
stops awhile. All at onst dey ’member 
dat dey hasn’t seen de monkey swimmin’ 
wid ’em, an’ dey wonder whar he kin be, 
when gne ob ’em looks up in a big tree 
an’ says: ‘Hi! dar he is now;’ an’ den 
dey all yells at him: ‘You monkey, what 
you doin’ up dar? How you done git up 
dar? You didn’t swim wid us foh sho’.’ 
An’ hesay, ‘Oh! I jes flied ober. I didn’t 
‘tend to swim no way. Thought if I 
could fly I mout get some birds, ha, ha, 
ha! You see I done fool you, but I got 
feders all de same.’ Oh! but den dey was 
mad! an’ dey hol’ a consultation togeder, 
an’ den dey flew up to Mr. Monkey one 
after anoder; an’ one say, ‘Gib me my 
quills” an’ anoder say, ‘Gib me my 
feders,’ an’ dey jes picks him clean 
as bird’s claw, an’ off dey goes, yellin’ 
like mad, an’ leab’s him dar in de tree. 

“Well, dat wasn’t so bad kase he 
could clim’ down outen de tree when he 
got ready if he didn’t hab no feders, but 
when he got down dar was de water, an’ 
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he couldn’t onpossibly swim. So he stays 
up dere in de tree an’ keeps his eyes 
propped, an’ arter a long while he sees a 
squirl come to de riber’s aige fer to drink, 
an’ he hallow—‘O Mr. Squir’l, dear Mr. 
Squir’l!’ an’ de squir’l say, ‘ Well, what 
am ye’ pleasure, Mr. Monkey? De 
monkey imply, ‘It am bery small at 
— an’ I’s feared will be mighty 

eap less onless -_ take impassion on 
me. Ef you'll take me ’cross de riber I'll 
pay you well; ’deed I will. I’s got a 
plenty to do it wid, an’ you won’t hab to 
work no mo’ long’s you lib ef you'll kerry 
me ’cross.’ Squirl say, ‘I’s feared I’s 
not big ’nough.’ ‘Oh! yes, you is; you’s 
strong in yo’ muscles, an’I am not bery 
big. You jes brace yo’self thinkin’ ’bout 
de numeration you gwine to git an’ I 
know you kin do it.’ De squir’l say, 
‘Well, I’ll try it, an’ into de water he 
goes; and when de monkey hears—patch- 
um, patch-um, patch-um—he jes clap he 
han’s fer joy, kase he got bery oneasy 
fearin’ he’d never git away from dar. 
Presen’ly de squir’] leap up onto de island, 
an’ he say, ‘Come on down, Mr. Monkey.’ 
But de monkey think he’ll get all he can 
outen him, an’ he say, ‘Oh! my han’s is so 
numb a hangen’ on to dese lim’s a watchin’ 
for somebody to come ’long dat I can’t 
git down. If I lets go to take anoder 
holt Pll sholy fall.’ So de squir’l he go 
runnin’ up de tree, an’ he holpe him 
down; den de monkey jumps on his 
back, but de squir’] say, ‘Oh! I can’t kerry 
you dat away, an’ de monkey say, ‘ You’s 
got to if you gets de inward what I’s 
gwine to gib you.’ So de squir’l buckle 
in an’ away he go—patch-um, patch-um, 
patch-um—an’ de monkey he so kerried 
way with delight, he sets he arms ’kimbo, 
an’ hol’ on wid his legs, an’ he say, ‘ Eh, 
eh, boys, d-o-0-o-de away!’ An’ de po’ 
squir’l pull away tel he get to de sho’. 
‘Now,’ he say, ‘ get offen my back an’ o 
git dat what you done promus, an’ le’ me 
go. ‘Ah, ha! you’s fool! I a’n’t gwine 
to get off yo’ back; I’s gwine to eat you. 
You'll make a fine dish foh my suppah.’ 
An’ de po’ squir’] he beg an’ he cry, but 
it am no use; de monkey clare he gwine 
to eat him. 

“ At las’ de squir’l say, ‘Gib me a little 
show, any how. Mr. Rabbit is ’counted 
a mighty smart ge’man—le’ me take you 
to see him, an’ see what he say. Maybe 





he kin think of some way to scttle de 
case what bof sides will ’sider fair.’ So 
de monkey say, ‘ Bery well. I know he 
won't dare to go agin me much, kase I'll 
turn in an’ eat him too ef he do. I's no 
dejection to a little mo ride.’ De squir’l 
drag he’self long bes’ he could, tel he 
come to de rabbit’s home, an’ den dey 
bof begin to talk at onst. ‘Hol’ on. [ 
can’t year bof at onst. Squir’l, tell yo’ 
tale fus’, an’ den we'll year de Hon’able 
Mr. Monkey.’ 

“ Den de squir’] he tell de story how he 
done brung him ober de riber, an’ all dat 
—when de rabbit say, ‘Hol’ on dar! 
what sort ob a curis tale is you tellin’? 
You don’ ’spec’ me to fer to b’lieve dat 
you tote dis monkey on yo’ back from 
dat island to dis place, does you? An’ 
de squir’] say, ‘’Deed an’ ’deed I did.’ 
‘Sho! I reckon I'll b’lieve dat when I see 
it done. Stop yo’ jokin’ now, an’ tell de 
out an’ out truf "bout de case.’ Stilk de 
squir’l ’sis’ dat it am so. Den de rabbit 
say, ‘It mout be so, but I'll neber b’lieve 
it tell I see you do it wid dese eyes ob 
mine. So kerry Mr. Monkey back now 
an’ put him on de bery lim’ you tuk him 
from; den, when I see you bring him 
back, I'll know it am de truf for certain. 
Trus’ yo’ eyes rader dan yo’ years in dis 
worl’.” Squir’l was mighty sorry to hear 
dis, kase he was tired half to def now, but 
he tuk heart o’ grace, fer he knew de 
rabbit would fix some way to help him 
out. So off dey starts, an’ de squir’] he 
goes in de water an’ swim agin—patch- 
um, patch-um, patch-um ; an’ de monkey 
he mighty proud to git so many free 
rides, an’ he set he arms ’kimbo ’gin, 
while he say: ‘ Dat’s right, squir’l, you’s 
a capital hoss. Eh! eh! boys, dode 
away!’ Well, de squir’l he puff an’ pant 
an’ pull, tell he gits him to de tree, an’ 
he drags him up—slow like—an’ he ’gins 
to think he better be eat up at onst, dan 
be drug to def by inches, when de rabbit 
say, ‘Which lim’ you done tuk him 
offen? an’ de squir’l say,‘ Dis one.’ Den 
de rabbit say, ‘Put him right dar den; 
let he fix hisself jes like he was den. 
Dar, monkey, is dat de way you sot? yo’ 
han’s an’ feet fix jes’ like dat? De 
monkey sa, ‘ Prezackly.’ Den de rabbit 
he say, ‘ Now, squir’l, run, boy! now’s yo’ 
time, chile, fly!’ An’ you be sho’ he did 
fly, an’ you a’n't foun’ dat squir’l in a 
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dispromisin’ sityation sence. But ’deed, 
Aunt Ria mus’ go, honeys. You mus’ 
git yo’ maw to tell you.how near like 
some people in dis worl’ de ongrateful 
monkey was, who wanted more he ’served, 
an’ oberreached arter more’n he could 
hol’—an’ so got come up wid. But I 
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mus’ bid you far’well foh dis time. Gib 
my expectations to yo’ paw ”—and “Aunt 
Ria,” with a final courtesy, and flourish 
of a marvelously constructed article 
which she called her “bressed meetin’ 
bonnet,” was gone. 


Mrs. Cora A. LEwis. 


, 
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THE BEGINNING AND THE END. 


“ (ID UT don’t you think, darling, we are 
just a little bit extravagant in = 
ing such high-priced furniture? My 
salary isn’t enormous, you know, and—” 
“ Now, Charlie, not another word,” and 
the little, gloved hand covered his mouth. 
“T know all about this pleading-poverty 
business. When papa particularly 
wished us to have anything, he always 
said he couldn’t afford it—just to make 
us prize the gift more highly, mamma 
said. We don’t begin housekeeping 
every day, you know, and it’s very im- 
portant that we start right—that every- 
thing we buy be of the best quality. It’s 
far more economical in the end. Yes, 
Charlie, let me use my judgment, and 
everything will be all right.” 

She spoke with such a pretty air of 
authority, and looked so charming, stand- 
ing there amid the velvet sofas and tall 
mirrors, that the young husband would 
have kissed her on the spot, had not the 
furniture dealer just then appeared. As 
it was, he was silenced, and the selections 
were made without further remonstrance 
on his part. 

The house they were to call home was 
already chosen—a cozy little dwelling 
with all the modern conveniences. To 
be sure, the rent was more than he had 


expected to pay; but, as Laura said, it © 


was remarkably cheap considering the 
location, and they were very fortunate 
in securing it. 

Carpets and curtains must, of course, 
correspond with the furniture, and a few 
nice pictures—Laura would not tolerate 
any others—swelled the bill to almost 
double the amount he had anticipated. 
He sighed involuntarily, thinking what 


inroads must be made upon the little 
amount he had carefully saved. Then 
he thought of Laura. Had he not vowed 
to love and cherish her? And was her 
happiness not of infinitely greater im- 
ge than a few hundred dollars? 
es, indeed. His protestations of love 
had been something more than empty 
words. He could die for her if it were 
needed. She should never complain of 
neglect or unkindness on his part. 

“ This seems like home!” he exclaimed, 
from the depths of his easy chair, some 
three months later. “I tell you, a fellow 
who’s been knocked around hotels and 
boarding-houses, as I have, knows how 
to appreciate comfort.” 

It was not the first time he had ex- 
po satisfaction with his surroundings, 

ut somehow to-night a cheerful home 
and loving wife seemed more grateful 
than usual. Things had gone wrong 
down town. Business men had been 
surly, and clerks careless. Now he could 
forget it all. “ A perfect home!” he said, 
contentedly. 

“ Just one thing lacking, Charlie.” It 
was Laura who spoke. “I felt that some- 
thing was wrong, but couldn’t think what 
it was, till Mrs. Randall suggested to-day 
that we needed a piano. Now don’t look 
so sober. We do need it. Everybody 
has music of some kind, and we must 
be respectable. I don’t play? Why, 
~, but we often have company who 

0. 

“But you know, dear, I need those 
cyclopzedias so much. I’m trying to save 
os for them.” 

“You’ve been without them all these 
years, and I should think you might wait 
a while longer. I always had a piano at 
home. Father never refused me any- 
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thing.” There was a slight symptom of 
uting. 

Talk of the dreaded mother-in-law, and 
the young wife’s vain ambition to equal 
her much-lauded skill in cookery ! ‘For 
more potent is the spell the young hus- 
band feels when told of “what I used to 
have at home.” 

Charlie knit his brows, and tugged his 
mustache. Finally, he said, “ You shall 
have it. When i get another half day 
off we'll go to the piano-rooms,” but this 
time he did not think of kissing her, even 
though no one was near. 

“A splendid fellow,” and “a lucky 
dog,” Charles Morris’ young gentlemen 
friends called him. Older men nodded 
approvingly when his name was men- 
tioned. “Smart, faithful, ambitious, he’s 
bound to rise,” said his employers, and 
his employers’ opinion seemed justified. 
In less than two years from the time of 
his marriage, he held the position of con- 
fidential clerk, exercising nearly the 
whole control of a large business, the 
nominal head being well pleased that so 
little supervision was necessary. 

And Laura?  Laura’s ‘ton was 
pointed out as a model to other men’s 
wives. Nothing ever seemed lacking, 
nothing crowded. The domestic ma- 
chinery moved with an ease that bespoke 
superior management. Were it not for 
the influx of unpaid bills Charlie might 
have been happy. And yet she called 
herself economical. The vase on her 

arlor mantel cost only half the price of 
rs. Randall’s, which was not a whit 
more rare or beautiful. 

“A clear saving of twenty dollars,” 
Laura said, and having saved twenty she 
felt justified in paying thirty for a pair 
of bracelets. 

“If you continue to be so saving the 
almshouse is only a question of time,” 
Charlie remarked, half laughing, half in 
earnest. 

As the family increased, Laura com- 
plained of lack of room. When the 
second baby arrived a nurse-maid seemed 
hecessary, and another servant meant a 
new house. Charlie demurred. 

“Laura, I believe you are a sensible 
woman. You must know that I have 
hard work to keep my head above water. 
I want you to be happy, but I cannot do 
what you ask. It’s impossible.” 
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“That’s all you care about me”—her 
voice had acquired a complaining tone. 
“Here I am tied at home. No parties, 
no operas, nothing—while you are free to 
go as you please. You don’t know how 
hard ’tis to take care of a baby all the 
time.” 

“Operas? Parties? Why, I'd rather 
spend an evening with the children than 
anywhere else I know. Baby’s crow has 
more music in it than any stage-song I 
ever heard. Don’t call your blessings 
hardships. You don’t know what trial 
means.” 

But the wife’s face did not brighten. 
She continued gloomy for days. Charlie 
returned night after night to be greeted 
by the same injured air, till at the end of 
a week he yielded, as she knew he would. 
Long ago her mother had told her that 
any woman could have her own way if 
she only managed properly. 

They moved into a larger house, bought 
more furniture, and hired another ser- 
vant. And Laura tried to persuade her- 
self she was happy. But Charlie was 
changed. He was no longer the loving, 
thoughtful husband and father. He 
grew nervous and irritable. Little mat- 
ters seemed to trouble him, and some- 
times he would have long fits of absent- 
mindedness. She attributed it all to 
business troubles, and thought Messrs. 
Snow & Blynn ought to put less care 
upon him. 

She went into society more now. Her 
clothing was more costly. They gave 
entertainments to their friends, and alto- 
gether their living expenses were more 
than doubled; but Charlie never com- 

lained of extravagance. 

“He’s found that does no good with 
me,” she congratulated herself; “ there’s 
nothing like beginning right and being 
firm.” 

And so matters went on for several 
years. 

At last there came a night—a dreadful 
night that Laura can never, never forget 
—when Charlie Morris was missing. He 
did not come home at the usual hour. 
Laura waited tea for some time, and then 
concluded he had been detained «lown 
town. But bed-time came and no Char- 
lie. She dispatched a messenger. He 
returned, saying the shops were all closed. 
Inquiry at the residences of his employ- 














ers revealed nothing but that he had left 
the store at the usual hour. At last they 
traced him to the station and found he 
had taken the train for an obscure little 
place ten miles away. 

But I need not prolong the tale. It is 
too familiar. Early next morning the 
body of. the suicide was found. <A folded 
paper in one pocket addressed to his wife 
was the only message left behind. In- 
vestigation showed that large sums had 
been abstracted from the business, and 
that he had been involved to some extent 
in stock gambling. No doubt he had in- 
tended some time to replace the “ bor- 
rowed ” moneys. . 

The community was shocked at such 
dishonesty in its midst. ‘ How could he 
be so cruel to his family!” exclaimed 
more than one sympathizer with the 
stricken widow. The business men of 
the town presented her with a cottage 
and a sum of money. It was not just, 
they said, for her to suffer because of his 
sins. 

Locked in a little casket where no eye 
but her own may ever rest upon it, Laura 
keeps the note he left. Many and many 
are the bitter tears she has shed as she 
has read: 


“Dear Lavura:—The end has come. 
Long ago I said I could die for you, little 
thinking what those words meant. Now 
I shall ascertain. O Laura! but I will 
not reproach you. If we had both been 
wiser things might have been different. 
It is too latenow. Take good care of the 
children. Good-bye, “ CHARLIE.” 


JutiA A. TIRRELL. 


DON’T HIDE YOUR LOVE. 
TRAVELER once strayed from the 


caravan in which he was traveling 
and was lost in the desert. The pitiless 
sun shone down upon him; the sand 
seemed burning into his flesh; but worse 
than those was the burning, raging thirst 
within. The mirage cheated him with 
its promise of cool water and quiet shade. 
On and on he struggled in the vain hope 
of reaching the water, for need of which 
he was perishing. His efforts were vain, 


and with a voiceless prayer to Heaven, he 
sank in the cruel desert. 
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Suppose there were springs and rivulets 
of the purest water beneath his feet, 
buried in the desert sand, what aid 
were they tohim? Even if he knew they 
were there, the knowledge only rendered 
his suffering greater. No powers of his 
could reach them, and there he perished ; 
yes, perished from thirst with water so 
near. 

Hundreds of weary travelers in life’s 
rough way are perishing for love, just 
as surely as the desert traveler perished 
from lack of water. Not from a lack of 
love in the world—no, there is plenty of it; 
but we must so often pierce the rock to 
find it. Love is the invisible bond that 
holds humanity in one great brotherhood. 
I say invisible, not because it must neces- 
sarily be so, but because it is so kept. 
Many a heart is full of love for its weary, 
toilworn fellows, but from some strange 
instinct it keeps all its love within itself. 
O my brothers! this should not be. 
Think of how much a little love may do. 
A loving word may heal a wounded heart 
and give it strength to again enter the 
battle; a smile may help to bind the trust 
that was fast breaking. Go to your 
homes and there see the power of love. 
It binds “till death shall part” the hus- 
band and wife. No sacrifice is too great, 
no task too hard for them, if by such 
means they give happiness to each other. 
Their children share the blessed sunlight 
of love, and nothing can tempt them to 
destroy the home circle. Perhaps one is 
caught in the meshes of sin; the power of 
love brings him safely “home.” But this 
love, you must remember, is not hidden. 
There is no need of piercing the rock ‘to 
find it; you can see it in every glance of 
the eye; hear it in every tone; feel it in 
every action; it is a living, breathing 
presence. : 

Now, for a moment, look at the home 
where love is hidden. We know it must 
be there or the home could not exist. 
Husband and wife work to a certain ex- 
tent together; but there is a continual fric- 
tion. Something is wrong, and though 
there is no outbreak, they are not one. 
They love their children, but never, by 
word or action, do they tell them so. 
Children need love, and will hunger for 
it ds surely as for temporal food. These 
children, hungering for love, grow up and 
mingle with the world. The daughter, 
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on whom so much care was spent, and 
who promised so noble a womanhood, 
meets one who seems to fill she void in 
her heart. Hungering for the love de- 
nied her at home, and trusting im- 
plicitly in a fair exterior, she is led on 
and on, till she meets a fate worse than 
death. 

There is a son who has within him the 
elements of a true manhood. Driven 
from the chilly home circle, he finds com- 
panionship in the saloon. Little by little 
vices are contracted, little by little habits 
grow, until they become iron bands. 
Slowly but surely he gains footing in the 
downward way. One last, unanswered 
appeal for love, and he whirls headlong 
to destruction. 

This is no fancy picture; many a soul 
has gone to destruction because the lov- 
ing care of home was denied it... Many 
a loving nature has been dwarfed and 
chilled into the cynical worldling. Man 
a little child has gone to its grave with 
its young heart starving for love. Many 
a heart, at this very moment, is crying, 
longing, perishing, for the love hidden 
from its grasp. 

Parents, think of the spiritual as well 
as the bodily needs of your children. 
Remember that they cannot live “by 
bread alone.” Let them see and feel 
that you love them ; they will repay you 
a thousandfold. You may think that 
your love is made evident by your pro- 
viding for them, but that is not enough. 
They know that you love them, but yet 
they long for an expression of that love. 
Sometimes, when weary with new-found 
déceit in the world, it is hard for them to 
feel sure even of your love; a word then 
would help so much. 

Children, love each other; if you pre- 
tend to be cross when your heart is full 
of love, if you sneer at or satirize the 
honest feelings of your sister, how can 
you expect her to confide in you? Can 
you blame if, taking you as you seem, she 
seeks elsewhere the love you deny her? 
Never respond to the affectionate over- 
tures of your brother, tell him “such 
stuff” is “silly,” crush every effort he 
makes to show his love, and then com- 

lain because he is rude. Scold him for 
ing “wild,” abhor the bad habits he 
contracts, wonder why he never accompa- 
nies you, grieve because gave you so 


unkind a brother, but never blame your- 
self with making him what he is. 

Friends, tell each other how you love. 
Doubt creeps into the human mind un- 
consciously; a word may dislodge it. 
Never strive to compel a friend to be 
good. If you havent interest yourself 
in him and show him his error, for love 
of you he will do right, but never yet has 
any one been driven into the right. 

O my fellow-man! let me once again 
appeal to you to love in deed, in word, 
and in look. The same God who com- 
mands us to “love one another” tells us 
that “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.”. Think of “the sorrow, the sin, 
the strife” in the world; think of the 
weary traveler weighed down by his bur- 
den; think of those on the downward 
road; then think of the mighty power of 
love. God manifested His love to us by 
sending His only Son to die for our sin. 
How dare we, bought with blood, with- 
hold from those who need the love we 
have? Love and let your love be known. 

Kirrige DoMNER. 


PICTURES IN THE HOME. 
| ONCE visited a home of wealth and 


refinement, where even the halls were 
hung with beautiful pictures, and fine oil 
paintings and rare engravings filled the 
apartments. The nursery, like every 
other room, a model of convenience, was 
filled with costly toys, but, to my surprise, 
its walls were bare of adornment, save for 
one cheap picture, probably hung to 
gratify what seemed a child’s whim. 
Such an omission, though difficult to 
understand, was comparatively unim- 
— for these favored children, since 

autiful objects surrounded them on 
yee side. Yet in pleasant contrast I 
recall another modest home, where the 
finest picture in the parlor, a beautiful 
engraving of a family of rabbits, 
belonged to. the wee girlie of the 
family. It was her Christmas gift, and 
afforded her such delight that the pet 
name of “ Bunny ” has attached itself to 
her. 

“Such a sweet picture to bring up 
children with,” said a wise mother of one 
of Strain’s lovely child heads in crayon, 


and the Madonna and child in Harper’s © 
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Magazine last Christmas seemed to her 
another such, and with a tasteful but in- 
expensive frame, it was transferred to 
the home walls. The pictures in the 
home are a delightful educational factor 
in a child’s life, and though they need 
not be expensive, should yet be in good 
taste and carefully chosen. The helio- 
type and ferrotype copies of celebrated 
paintings and engravings beyond ali 
price are within the reach of every one 
to-day, and pictures in colors need not be 
gaudy or unnatural any longer. 

When once a picture enters the home 
it comes upon a long tenure. Nothing 
is less subject to the wear and tear of 
time ; if under glass, it is in no danger of 
becoming soiled, and the frame, if wisely 
chosen, is good for a long period of ser- 
vice. Some fifteen years ago the now 
well-known publisher, John Alden, issued 
a little magazine, and gave with it one of 
the daintiest little chromos imaginable. 
. It was called Wealth of the Woods, and 
the little brown bird perched among 
mosses and trailing partridge vines with its 
scarlet berries, has been, in I wonder how 
mauy homes? a perpetual pleasure all 
these years. 

Such pictures are never out of date, 
but grow more valuable through the 
associations of the passing years. We 
hear much about the influence of books, 
but little about these silent companions 
on the walls, which, whether our hands 
are busy or at rest, suggest volumes of 
thoughts which mold the soul. Perhaps 
it is because many people do not think 
of pictures in this way at all, but as 
house furnishings which belong in the 
same category as curtains and carpets, to 
be purchased, like them, by the square 
foot. 

Hawthorne’s exquisite story of the 
“Great Stone Face” shows us in parable 
the influence that the constant compan- 
ionship of any noble object may have 
upon a child's whole nature. 

We cannot all live among majestic 
mountain scenery, though, as the aged 

oet Bryant said, “Nature is always 
Peautifl,” and we are never quite shut 
out from the blessed influences of her 
picture-gallery. 

But we can have for our daily com- 

anions at least one or two good pictures 
in every room to inspire pure and lovely 
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thoughts, and become enriched in time 
by precious memories and helpful associa- 
tions. JULIA SARGENT VISHER. 


SOME FRIENDLY HINTS ABOUT THE 
HAIR. 


ONG, long ago—a hundred years ago, 
so it feels to me, though I dare say it 
is not more than ten—I, your Family 
Doctor, wrote a paper in this Family 
Magazine, called “ Beautiful Hair: How 
to Get and Retain it.” I have not the 
article before me; the title, at all events, 
is a taking one, and I doubt not I gave 
many useful hints under it. Yet I am 
perfectly willing to confess that I was, as 
a writer, less practical and more diffusive 
in those distant days than I am now. 
We live in an age of condensation and 
practicability, and every one who would 
succeed must follow the fashion. 

That, then, is my apology for returning 
to the subject of hair, one which [ feel 
sure has an interest for all, whether old 
or young; for beauty and abundance of 


‘hair is an adornment to the latter, just as 


the silvery locks are or ought to be the 
glory of the aged. ‘ 

There is much more in health of hair 
than most people imagine. Simply 
speaking, on the one hand, the hair can- 
not be in health if the body be not so; 
and, on the other, an unhealthy scalp 
may positively produce grievous bodily 
ailments; at least, I believe so; and [ 
would adduce only one proof of this. 
Think you not, then, that if the skin of 
the head be not wholesome, and every 
duct, whether sebaceous or perspiratory, 
acting well, headaches may occur, or a 
dull and hot feeling of the brain? You 
can conceive this to be true readily 
enough. Well, the brain acts, for good 
or for evil, constantly upon the stomach 
and organs of digestion, and on these 
latter depends the whole economy of the 
system, and the proper nutrition of bone, 
muscle, and nerve as well. 

Remember, when I say “hair” I do 
not mean only the visible portion of that 
appendage, but its roots as well, and the 
glands that lubricate the whole. 

It would take much more space than I 
have at my command at present to de- 
scribe the anatomy and growth of the 
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hair. I may, however, state briefly a few 
facts conceruing it. 

1. Each hair, then, grows from the 
bottom of a minute sac or depression in 
the three layers of the skin—a kind of 
bottle-shaped cavity. 

2. Each hair is composed of three lay- 
ers, corresponding to those of the skin; 
first an outer, made up of scales or cells, 
arranged like the tiles on a house, the 
free ends being turned toward the point 
of the hair, so that the hair is, as all 
know, more easily smoothed one way than 
another. Secondly, a middle layer, called 
the cortical portion, and this is the chief 
substance of the hair, and it is this which 
splits in some ailments. Lastly and in- 
ternally is the pith, not present in all 
hairs, though it probably ought to be. 
This pith consists simply of rows of large 
cells that line the cortical portion. 

3. The color of the hair depends upon 
a pigment which is found in the middle 
or cortical layer. This pigment is found 
both fluid and solid in the cells, and the 
intensity of color, say of black and brown 
hair, depends upon the amount of this 
pigment more than its actual color. 

4. The bottle-shaped depression from 
the bottom of which the hair grows is 
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called the hair-sac, and its depth corre- 
sponds with the length of the hair which 
is to grow therefrom; sometimes, there- 
fore, the sac of a short hair will be only 
through the outer skin layer, while that 
of a long hair will be quite deep. The 
axis of each sac is at an acute angle; 
thus the hair is enabled to lie flat. If it 
were perpendicular the hair would stand 
up. That it does so under great fear or 
excitement we all know. This is caused 
by a nervous tightening up of the skin. 
It is constantly seen on the backs of dogs 
and cats when they are enraged. 

5. The hair grows from—is set on 
to, I might say—a little cone called the 
matriz, and this cone is fed from the 
blood, and in its turn feeds the hair and 
enables it to grow. 

6. The natural gloss of the hair de- 
pends upon a secretion which is poured 
into the sac from two little glands called 
sebaceous, which secrete an oily juice. 
Washing the hair with hard alkaline 
soap entirely destroys this secretion and 
cannot but injure the hair. 

This is all I need say at present about 
the anatomy of the hair. 

A Famity Doctor. 
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‘ie younger readers, and, we hope, the older, too, will be glad to know we intend 


hereafter to have each month a page of puzzles. P 
below, and everybody is invited to have a hand at solving the riddles. 


Prizes will be given as stated 


Solutions 


will be printed in the next number but one to that in which the puzzles are printed ; 


e. g., the answers to the puzzles in this magazine will be 
All communications relative to this page should 


number. 


ublished in the April 
- addressed to “ Puzzle 


Editor Home Macazine,” Box 913, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


“Home” Puzz_e No. 1. 
EASY WORD SQUARES. 


I. A pledge; the sum given above the 
nominal value; an uncultivated region ; 
a swelling. 


II. The sovereign prince of Tartary ; 
a man of distinguished valor; a sunken 
space around the basement of a building; 
a masculine name. 
JaEL WYE. 


“Home” Puzz.e No. 2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
(Words of equal length). 

1. An affected and pretentious person. 
2. Allotted period. 3. The rai! of a 
cart. 4. To affirm with confidence. 5. 
Not of uniform size throughout. [less. 

Primals—Anything proverbially worth- 

Finals—A mound. 

Connected—A plant and its fruit. 

MyrTLe GREEN. 


























* Home” Puzz.E No. 3. 
ENIGMATICAL BIRDS. 


1. Worthless matter and a measure. 
2. To infold and passage by flying. 3. 
A seed and the spike containing it. 4. 


A leguminous plant and idle talk. 5. — 


Obscurity and discord. 6. A color and 
a carpenter’s tool. PETER PIPER. 


“Home” Puzzue No. 4. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole, composed of 24 lettters, is a 
well-known proverb. 

My 17, 10, 6, 12, 7, 3,15, is a flat- 
bottomed boat. 

My 20, 14, 4, 24, 13, 2, 22, is a certain 
national emblem. 

My 9, 11, 19, 16, 8, 22, 23, is a bright, 
sparkling light. 

My 18, 1, 5, 21, is the burden of a ship. 

VANDYKE Brown. 


“Home” Puzz.eE No. 5. 


STAR PUZZLE. 


1 to 2, a sovereign or supreme ruler. 
1 to 3, that which is used as food. 2 to 
3, turned backward. 4 to 5, controlling. 
-4 to 6,a kind of old-fashioned ship. 5 
to 6, gentle in manners. 
MyrtLeE GREEN. 


“Home” Puzz.E No. 6. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

1. Syncopate an aromatic plant, and 
leave to set free. 

2. To prevent by fear, and leave an 
animal. 

3. A weapon of war, and leave a deli- 
cate fabric. 

4. Gravity, and leave altitude. 

5. A kind of nut, and leave a song of 
praise and triumph. 
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6. To forerun, and leave one who 
occupies. 

7. To incline, and leave cessation. 

8. A garret room, and leave to rise. 

9. Spirit, and leave an animal. 

10. An animal, and leave to destroy. 

The syncopated words are all of equal 
length, and the letters taken from them, 
placed in order, name the patron saint of 
young people. RosE MADDER. 


“Home” PuzzxeE No. 7. 


CHARADE. 
Singing in the sunshine, 
Merry little one— 
Rivals bird two cricket 
With her happy fun. 
Total, in his carriage, 
Driving up the street, 
Thinks he never heard a 
Chorus half so sweet; 
Maybe vainly wishes— 
As have older men 
Looking back regretful— 
He were young again. 
Merry Mack. 


“Home” Puzzur No. 8. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. One cat rides. 2. One girlsort. 3. 
One sai! crops. 4. One pen trims. 5. 


One mat is faint. 6. One lb. rat-traps. 
A. Nemo. 


“Home” Puzz_eE No. 9. 
SIMPLE CRYPTOGRAM. 


“Cf ju fwfs tp ivnemf, 
Uifsf’t op qmbdf mjlf ipnf.” 


Prizes will be given as follows for the 
first solutions of this month’s “Home 
puzzles.” 

No. 5, a piece of sheet music. 

No. 8, a pretty scrap album. 

For the first complete list we will sena 
“Chatterbox” for 1886. 

For the next best list, first received, we 
offer “Dictionary of Synonyms,” an 
invaluable reference book of two hundred 
and seventeen pages. All answers must 
be received before March ist. We shall 
allow for distance in awarding prizes. 

Readers of the “Homr MAGAZINE,” 
old and young, in all parts of the 
country, are heartily invited to compete 
for the prizes offered for answers. 
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hair. I may, however, state briefly a few 
facts conceruing it. 

1. Each hair, then, grows from the 
bottom of a minute sac or depression in 
the three layers of the skin—a kind of 
bottle-shaped cavity. 

2. Each hair is composed of three lay- 
ers, corresponding to those of the skin; 
first an outer, made up of scales or cells, 
arranged like the tiles on a house, the 
free ends being turned toward the point 
of the hair, so that the hair is, as all 
know, more easily smoothed one way than 
another. Secondly, a middle layer, called 
the cortical portion, and this is the chief 
substance of the hair, and it is this which 
splits in some ailments. Lastly and in- 
ternally is the pith, not present in all 
hairs, though it probably ought to be. 
This pith consists simply of rows of large 
cells that line the cortical portion. 

3. The color of the hair depends upon 
a pigment which is found in the middle 
or cortical layer. This pigment is found 
both fluid and solid in the cells, and the 
intensity of color, say of black and brown 
hair, depends upon the amount of this 
pigment more than its actual color. 

4. The bottle-shaped depression from 
the bottom of which the hair grows is 
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called the hair-sac, and its depth corre- 
sponds with the length of the hair which 
is to grow therefrom; sometimes, there- 
fore, the sac of a short hair will be only 
through the outer skin layer, while that 
of a long hair will be quite deep. The 
axis of each sac is at an acute angle; 
thus the hair is enabled to lie flat. If it 
were perpendicular the hair would stand 
up. That it does so under great fear or 
excitement we all know. This is caused 
by a nervous tightening up of the skin. 
It is constantly seen on the backs of dogs 
and cats when they are enraged. 

5. The hair grows from—is set on 
to, I might say—a little cone called the 
matrix, and this cone is fed from the 
blood, and in its turn feeds the hair and 
enables it to grow. 

6. The natural gloss of the hair de- 
pends upon a secretion which is poured 
into the sac from two little glands called 
sebaceous, which secrete an oily juice. 
Washing the hair with hard alkaline 
soap entirely destroys this secretion and 
cannot but injure the hair. 

This is all I need say at present about 
the anatomy of the hair. 

A Famiry Doctor. 
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HE younger readers, and, we hope, the older, too, will be glad to know we intend 


hereafter to have each month a page of puzzles. Pi 
below, and everybody is invited to have a hand at solving the riddles. 


iven as stated 
Solutions 


Prizes will be 


will be printed in the next number but one to that in which the puzzles are printed ; 


e. g., the answers to the puzzles in this magazine will be 
All communications relative to this page should 


number. 


ublished in the April 
e addressed to “ Puzzle 


Editor Home Macazine,” Box 913, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


“Home” Puzz_e No. 1. 
EASY WORD SQUARES. 


I. A pledge; the sum given above the 
nominal value; an uncultivated region ; 
a swelling. 


II. The sovereign prince of Tartary ; 
a man of distinguished valor; a sunken 
space around the basement of a building; 
a masculine name. 


JAEL WYE. 


“Home” PuzzzeE No. 2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
(Words of equal length). 

1. An affected and pretentious person. 
2. Allotted period. 3. The rai! of a 
cart. 4. To affirm with confidence. 5. 
Not of uniform size throughout. [less. 

Primals—Anything proverbially worth- 

Finals—A mound. 

Connected—A plant and its fruit. 

MyrtTLe GREEN. 

















s Home” PuzzxueE No. 3. 
ENIGMATICAL BIRDS. 


1. Worthless matter and a measure. 
2. To infold and passage by flying. 3. 
A seed and the spike containing it. 4. 


A leguminous plant and idle talk. 5. _ 


Obscurity and discord. 6. A color and 
a carpenter’s tool. PETER PIPER. 


“Home” Puzzue No. 4. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole, composed of 24 lettters, is a 
well-known proverb. 

My 17, 10, 6, 12, 7, 3,15, is a flat- 
bottomed boat. 

My 20, 14, 4, 24, 13, 2, 22, is a certain 
national emblem. 

My 9, 11, 19, 16, 8, 22, 23, is a bright, 
sparkling light. 

My 18, 1, 5, 21, is the burden of a ship. 

VANDYKE Brown. 


“Home” PuzzzeE No. 5. 
STAR PUZZLE. 
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1 to 2,a sovereign or supreme ruler. 
1 to 3, that which is used as food. 2 to 
3, turned backward. 4 to 5, controlling. 
-4 to 6,a kind of old-fashioned ship. 5 
to 6, gentle in manners. 
MyrtLeE GREEN. 


“Home” Puzz.e No. 6. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

1. Synecopate an aromatic plant, and 
leave to set free. 

2. To prevent by fear, and leave an 
animal. 

3. A weapon of war, and leave a deli- 
cate fabric. 

4, Gravity, and leave altitude. 

5. A kind of nut, and leave a song of 
praise and triumph. 
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6. To forerun, and leave one who 
occupies. 

7. To incline, and leave cessation. 

8. A garret room, and leave to rise. 

9. Spirit, and leave an animal. 

10. An animal, and leave to destroy. 

The syncopated words are all of equal 
length, and the letters taken from them, 
placed in order, name the patron saint of 
young people. RosE MADDER. 


“Home” Puzzxue No. 7. 


CHARADE. 
Singing in the sunshine, 
Merry little one— 
Rivals bird two cricket 
With her happy fun. 
Total, in his carriage, 
Driving up the street, 
Thinks he never heard a 
Chorus half so sweet; 
Maybe vainly wishes— 
As have older men 
Looking back regretful— 
He were young again. 
Merry Mack. 


“Home” Puzzix No. 8. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. One cat rides. 2. One girlsort. 3. 
One sai! crops. 4. One pen trims. 5. 
One mat is faint. 6. One lb. rat-traps. 
A. Nemo. 


“Homer” PuzzzeE No. 9. 
SIMPLE CRYPTOGRAM. 


“Cf ju fwfs tp ivnemf, 
Uifsf’t op qmbdf mjlf ipnf.”. 


Prizes will be given as follows for the 
first solutions of this month’s “Home 


puzzles.” 


No. 5, a piece of sheet music. 

No. 8, a pretty scrap album. 

For the first complete list we will sena 
“Chatterbox” for 1886. 

For the next best list, first received, we 
offer “Dictionary of Synonyms,” an 
invaluable reference book of two hundred 
and seventeen pages. All answers must 
be received before March Ist. We shall 
allow for distance in awarding prizes. 

Readers of the “Homer MAGaAzinr,” 
old and young, in all parts of the 
country, are heartily invited to compete 
for the prizes offered for answers. 








EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


THE RIGHT ROAD. 
| HAVE lost the road to happiness— 


Does any one know it, pray? 
I was dwelling there when the morn was 
fair, 
But somehow I wandered away. 


“T saw rare treasures in scenes of pleasures, 
And ran to pursue them, when, lo! 

I had lost the path to happiness 
And I knew not whither to go. 


“T have lost the way to happiness— 
Oh! who will lead me back?” 

Turn off from the highway of selfishness 
To the right—up duty’s track ! 


Keep straight along and you can’t go wrong, 
For az sure as you live, I say, 

The fair, lost fields of happiness 
Can only be found that way. 


Er1aA WHEELER WILcox in Good Cheer. 


PUZZLED. 


ys ask me whether I’m High Church, 
You ask me whether I’m Low; 
I wish you’d tell the difference, 
For I’m sure that I don’t know. 
I’m just a plain old body, 
And my brain works pretty slow; 
So I don’t know whether I’m High 
Church, 
And I don’t know whether I’m Low. 


I’m trying to be a Christian 
In the plain, old-fashioned way 
Laid down in mother’s Bible, 
And I read it every day; 
Our blessed Lord’s life in the gospels, 
Or a comforting Psalm of old, 
Or a bit from the Revelations 
Of the city whose streets are gold. 


Then I pray, why, I’m generally prayingy 
Though I don’t always oa | or speak 


out, 
But I ask the dear Lord, and keep ask- 


ing 
Till I fear He ‘s all tired out. 
A piece of the Litany sometimes, 


The Ss aseaa perhaps, for the day, 
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Or a scrap of a prayer that my mother 
So long ago learned me to say. 


But now my poor memory’s failing, 
And often and often I find 
That never a prayer from the Prayer 
Book 
Will seem to come into my mind. 

But I know what I want and I ask it, 
And I make up the words as I go; 
Do you think, now, that shows I aint 

High Church? 
Do you think it means I am Low? 


My blessed old husband has left me, 
’Tis years since God took him away ; 
I know he is safe, well, and happy, 
And yet when I kneel down to pray, 
Perhaps it is wrong, but I never 
Leave the old man’s name out of my 
prayer. 
But I ask the Lord to do for him 
What I would do if I was there. 


Of course he can do it much better; 
But He knows, and He surely wont 
mind 
The worry about her old husband 
Of the old woman left here behind. 
So I pray, and I pray, for the old man, 
And I am sure that I shall till I die. 
So may be that proves I aint Low Church, 
And may be it shows I am High. 


My old father was never a Churchman, 

ut a Scotch Presbyterian saint ; 
Still his white head is shining in Heaven, 
I don’t care who says that it aint ; 


* To one of our blessed Lord’s mansions 


That old man was certain to go. 
And now do you think I am High 
Church? 
Are you sure that I aint pretty Low? 


I tell you it’s all just a muddle, 
Too much for a body like me; 

I'll wait till I join my old husband, 
And then we shall see what we’ll see. 

Don’t ask me again, if you please, sir; 
For really it worries me so, 

And [don’t care whether I’m HighChurch, 
And I don’t care whether I’m Low. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 














HOW TO MAKE SOME EASY DESSERTS. 





OT long ago I heard two ladies deep 

in a conversation on the toil and 

trouble of a housekeeper’s life. One of 

them, weary and worn looking, such a 

woman as enjoys “ borrowing trouble on 
interest,” was saying: 

“The servant questiom alone, these 
days, is more than enough to set us poor 
housekeepers wild. The wear and fret of 
keeping one’s children’s clothes even re- 
spectable requires never-ending work ; 
the ordering and planning for three meals 
a day requires a continuous effort ; but 
to my mind the straw that crowns and 
finishes our troubles is the never-failing 
dessert—coming every day ; for with the 
miserable, inefficient help that is poured 
in on us, one don’t only determine what 
the dessert shall be, but spends a good 
part of the day making it. And it is 
such a waste of time, letting alone the 
trouble of it.” 

Her companion (victim No. 2) sighed 
heavily, and said: 

“ Certainly, life is not all pleasure, and 
desserts do help considerably to work 
their share of evil.” 

Of course, these ladies exaggerated 
their burdens; but it set me to thinking 
that I, myself, had often been quite irri- 
tated when I found a dessert, which I 
had spent an hour to make in the middle 
of a busy day, had (after a very brief 
show of its beauty on the table) taken 
just ten minutes to fade from sight; and 
even if it remained “a thing to memory 
dear,” that was no comfort; for I never 
like the people who remember with gusto 
the delicacies they have eaten. To be 
sure, there is considerable briefness con- 
nected with most of the good things we 
have to eat. Never mind how long it 
takes to prepare them; and the time 
spent on nice and palatable meals is not 
to be deplored. 

Far from being-an advocate of lessen- 
ing the pleasure of the table by hastily 
concocting unsightly or unsavory dishes, 
I would rather then say, give it twice as 
much attention, and ever so much more 
time, if it is necessary to get the result. 





For a well-cooked meal is a factor of no 
mean power in the cause of health, and a 
nicely arranged one attracts us to the 
table long enough to dispose of it in a 
pleasant, social manner. 

I say, “if necessary,” which I do not 
believe is generally the case; I really 
think we waste much valuable time in 
preparing certain dishes that we know 
about, just because we don’t take the 
trouble to do some thinking, and find 
new ones, which require less time and are 
quite as suitable ; and perhaps, from their 
novelty, more welcome than our well- 
known and ambitious efforts, which have 
become so familiar from constant reap- 
pearance that the slightest imperfection 
or omission can be detected at once by 
the too competent eaters we have edu- 
cated. 

I mean, we are so apt to have what we 
are in the habit of having, and don’t think, 
or, rather, don’t systematize our thinking. 
We know a dessert is to be ordered or 
made; and instead of having gleaned 
such knowledge as we might about the 
different combinations of sweets as would 
allow us to utilize such materials as we 
have on hand, we hurriedly search our 
memory, which has no time to act, and 
so gives out the same old list that-bas 
served us for years. Then we spend our 
time hunting up everything that is neces- 
sary to make the dessert we have selected ; 
when, right at hand, we perhaps have 
materials that, if we only knew how to 
my them together, would combine well, 

e palatable, and make a creditable ap- 
pearance also. But we haven’t time to 
take the ten minutes’ thinking over the 
things on hand; we prefer taking a half 
hour or more to collect some ingredi- 
ents necessary to make what we know 
about. 
Here is a real, true instance of a girl 
who wouldn’t think. When she first be- 
gan to keep house, an elderly relative 
visiting her, seeing how troubled she be- 
came over the preparation of desserts, said, 
“Let me write you a list of desserts for a 
week.” 
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This she did, with directions as to how 
they should be made. The young house- 
keeper conscientiously learned by heart, 
and could manufacture to perfection the 
list that had been given her; some six 
years after, this same relative came again 
to visit her young friend, and she found 
the same seven desserts serving the table 
that she had offered as a suggestion to 
begin with, although the housekeeper—no 
longer so young a one—complained that 
“they were rather expensive, and too 
rich for the children,” only “they re- 
quired no thinking about.” 

I know one lady who sat down and 
had a good cry because she had always 
lined her Charlotte Russe molds with 
long, thin lady fingers, and at the last 
moment, on some particular occasion, she 
found her confectioner had sent short, 
thick ones. She could hardly bring her- 
self to use something the recipe didn’t 
call for. 

Take any cook-book of good standing 
(even many of the advertisements show- 
ered on us these days are full of good 
and reliable recipes), use a half hour or 
so in reading carefully. Note down such 
suggestions as seem attractive; take them 
entire or in part, and make a few experi- 
ments with them. Such as come out all 
right put on a permanent list. After 
having quite a number to refer to, you 
will be likely to find some one of them 
on which you can use up any material 
you happen to have on hand. This is 
whére economy comes in; and with your 
experiments you will become skillful in 
combining and making good results, be- 
ing an originator instead of a blind imi- 
tator, while you are using materials on 
hand or easy to procure. 

Mrs. Black says: ‘I have a number of 
children coming to spend the day with 
me, and I thought huckleberry pudding 
would be good for their dessert. I have 
sent George right and left to procure the 
fruit, but it is so scarce I can’t get any 
for less than twenty cents a quart, which 
is almost too much for me to pay. Still, 
as there is nothing else in the house, 
except plenty of milk, I will have to get 
them.” 

Mrs. Brown suggests that if the milk 
is used in some other way now, in a few 
weeks huckleberries will become so 
vientiful and cheap, the children will 
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have time to tire of the pudding. &o 
she shows Mrs. Black an easy way to 
convert the milk into nice dessert: 

“To three quarts of milk, sweetened, 
put three tablespoonfuls of raw rice. A 
pinch of salt and some mace or nutmeg. 
Put it ina deep baking dish in a warm 
oven for several hours, stirring frcm time 
to time. It will come to the color and 
consistency of rich, thick cream, and eaten 
very cold or very hot,.is delicious.” 

Perhaps twenty minutes before dinner 
is to be served some visitors drop in on 
Mrs. Green and accept her invitation to 
remain. 

The baked apples that were to have 
crowned the family meal grow hi mely 
in the eyes of Mrs. Green as cheer for ber 
guests. She quickly whips the whites of 
some eggs to a froth, and adds consider- 
able sugar. She surmounts each apple 
with scme of the white snow, leaving 
some to color with a spoonful of red jem. 
This pink snow is piled on the white, giv- 
ing the dish (with five minutes’ work) 
such a festal appearance that the guests 
will hardly ies they are eating only 
baked apples. Here is an easy, pretty 
dessert : 


QvuEEN Toast—Beat one quarter 
pound of butter and one quarter pound 
ef sugar toacream. To this add a tum- 
blerful of ripe raspberries, sweetened, 
and, last, the whites of two eggs, beaten 
to a stiff froth, with a little white sugar. 
Take some rounds of soft bread, dip them 
in batter, and fry till brown. Put scme 
of the sauce on each slice and send it, 
while hot, to the table. 

This can be altered in many ways. If 
you have no fresh raspberries, preserved 
ones will do—or, peach, strawberry, 
quince, or orange jam, or marmalade. 
Even apples, stewed and highly flavored, 
or fresh pineapple minced—anything 
you have, almost, in the way of fruit. 
We say raspberries because they color so 
prettily and are thoroughly flavored. 

If you have no round pieces of bread, 
with a cake-cutter or a wine-glass you 
can make some; and if you haven’t bread 
pancakes will answer nicely as a founda- 
tion for the sauce, or a piece of cake mois- 
tened. with custard is very nice. 

Then, if you can whip cream easily, 
leave out the butter and so on, till you 














fave only the full idea of the recipe 
(which needs very little room in your 
mind) left, and in this way you learn 
to use what you have to spare from your 
larder. 

In cold weather we can save ever so 
much time and trouble by making sev- 
eral desserts that will keep at one time. 
It is almost as easy, when we have col- 
lected our sugar and spices round us, to 
make several, as one. 

Here, for instance, are three easy, in- 
expensive desserts to make, with some 
finishing touches when they are served: 


Tue Founpation.—Take five pints 
of milk; put it on to boil. Rub smoothl 
four tablespoonfuls of corn-starch with 
cold milk. Sweeten the boiling milk, 
and stir in quickly that which is thick- 
ened. While it is cooking stir it till all 
is thick. 


Dessert No. 1. CHocoLaTE PuppIne. 
—Melt four ounces of chocolate and mix 
with a quart of the thickened milk; 
ee in a baking dish and bake till 

rown on top. Eat cold, with cream, or 
reheat it, with a little butter over the 
top. 


No. 2. Dessert ry GuassEs —Take a 
pint and a half of the mixture, and add 
a tumbler of orange jam; allow te cool. 
When ready to serve, put the mixture in 
glasses, and fill up with whipped cream 
or white of eggs, beaten, sweetened, and 
flavored according to taste. 


Dessert No. 3. AppLes.—Beat two 
eggs with a teaspoonful of corn-starch ; 

ut it with the remaining milk and allow 
it to boil, stirring constantly; put it at 
the bottom of teacups to mold it; turn 
out on a flat dish; put a clove in the 
middle of each, like the stem'of an apple. 
Make red cheeks with a little currant 
jelly. A few green leaves, set round, will 
improve the appearance of the dish. Eat 
it with cream. 


Of course, we might go on indefinitely, 


using this thickened milk as a founda- 
tion. 
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But this idea is about all that is neces- 
sary, as your own store-room will con- 
tinually make numerous suggestions, by 
which you may benefit. 

Even a stale cake may be well disposed 
of. Steam it, and with a sharp knife cut 
it into thin sections, and between the 
sections put some of our mixture, into 
which cocoanut has been grated; put 
grated cocoanut on top; bake in a quick 
oven for ten minutes; eat hot, with or 
without sauce. i 

Tapioca can be made into so many 
shapes to figure as dessert, I can’t help 
giving a few recipes for this very eco- 
nomical and valuable help to house- 
keepers. 

Here (as with corn-starch) several des- 
serts can be made at one time, and be 
kept for some time without injury. 

apioca swells very much, and requires 
a long time to cook; if it is cooked too 
quickly it becomes tough; therefore cook 
it slowly. ; 

We put a pound of tapioca to three 

uarts of water; allow it to melt or cook 
slowly ; add a pinch of salt; sweeten it ; 
when it is quite a jelly make these three 
desserts of it: 

Pare and: core eight cooking apples; 
take a quart of the tapioca jelly, flavor 
strongly with lemon, pour over . the 
arples, and bake till the fruit is quite 
tender. 

Again, take a quart of the mixture, 
add a pint of any preserved fruit, allow 
it to cool; pile in a glass dish and eat 
with cream. ; 

Another way is to add the yelks of six 
well-beaten eggs to the tapioca jelly; 
flavor well; add a pint of milk or cream; 

our it in a baking dish, and after bak- 
ing slowly half an hour put on the whites 
of the eggs, beaten stiff, with sugar. 
Brown it and eat while hot. 

Just try this plan of making several 
desserts at one time, and see if it don’t: 
lighten this part of our housekeeping 
wonderfully. The rest for a day or 80 
freshens you for another start, and it be-: 
comes interesting to think out different. 
ways of ‘making easy and economical 
desserts. 











HOUSEKEEPERS. 


AUNT JANE’S WAY OF MANAGING. 


*‘T SHALL go distracted over this 

abominable pile of old clothing!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Burt, despairingly, as she 
lifted the last article out of a great trunk 
that stood iff the store-room. 

“That would be a foolish thing to do, 
Mary, for then you would be thoroughly 
incapable of sustaining your reputation 
as a perfect housekeeper,” said a cheery 
voice at her elbow. 

“T am so glad to see you, Aunt Jane. 
You are the very person to suggest a way 
out of this difficulty,” said Mrs. Burt, in 
a relieved tone. “Cold weather is com- 
ing on,” she continued, in a tone of dis- 
couragement ; “the children are in need 
of clothingand soam I. Harry declares 
that he cannot spare more than ten dol- 
lars to buy fall and winter clothing for 
the whole family. What shall I do? I 
can’t permit my children to go about 
looking like paupers—and J have re- 
solved to remain in the house all winter 
rather than go abroad presenting a pov- 
erty-stricken appearance,” concluded the 
lady, with a weary sigh. 

“Nonsense! Mary, you must not lose 
heart. What are your resources?” asked 
Aunt Jane, moving toward the pile of 
clothing. 

“Just what you see before you. I 
think you will agree with me and pro- 
nounce the prospect very discouraging,” 
replied Mrs. Burt. 


“Don’t be too sure of that; the most 


difficult task is often rendered easy if we 
resolve to accomplish our object,” said 
Aunt Jane, smiling. “Here is a dress of 
navy-blue cloth that Ella wore last win- 
ter; every stain will disappear if you put 
a small quantity of borax and a table- 
spoonful of salt into the water in which 
you intend to wash it, If, when the cloth 
is dry, you will lay a piece of damp mus- 
lin upon the right side and press it with 
an iron that is not too hot, the goods will 
Jook almost as fresh as when new. The 
waist is worn too much to be of use, so 
we _ the overskirt and make a 
2 


‘Gretchen’ waist. This half-yard of gay» 
net cashmere can be laid in folds down 
the front—there will be sufficient for col- 
lar and cuffs. Two yards of cord, either 
lighter or darker in shade, must be used 
to lace the front of the waist. The but- 
tons on the old waist will do for the new 
one. 

“What do you intend to do with this 
long brown shawl, Mary?” holding up 
the article mentioned. 

“Cut it up into carpet rags, I reckon,” 
replied Mrs. Burt, carelessly. 

“Ten cents worth of scarlet aniline 
dye will color it beautifully. By cutting 
out the best parts a dress can be made 
for Nina, We will make it over the 
‘Gretchen’ pattern, because it takes very 
little material. After the eyelets are 
worked down ' the front of the waist, cord 
of a darker shade can be used to lace it. 

“Here is something that belongs to 
you,” said Aunt Jane, as she lifted a black 
silk dress from the pile. 

“The dress has been worn so frequently 
during the past ten years and looks so 
wretchedly shabby that I am ashamed to 
say that it is mine,” said Mrs. Burt, 
glancing toward the despised article of 
apparel. 

“We will rip the breadths,” said Aunt 
Jane, shaking out the dress, “and brush 
out every particle of dust. I would advise 
you to get five cents’ worth of soap-bark 
at the drug store; pour a pint of boiling 
water on the bark, and let it stand for 
ten minutes. Place a piece of clean, un- 
glazed muslin on a board or on a table, 
then lay a breadth of silk upon it, taking 
care, however, that there are no folds in 
the muslin. Dip a piece of black cloth 
into the lather, and rub the silk vigor- 
ously; then turn upon the other side and 
rub in the same way. Hang the silk 
upon a line where it will dry gradually. 
Do not press with an iron or it will be 
ruined. The skirt can be made with a 
narrow ruffle around the bottom. Two 
dollars and a half will buy five yards of 
black material with a rough surface, 
which can be made up into either a 




















basque and overskirt or a polonaise. A 
small piece of the goods must be saved to 
make a bonnet; a frame costs but seven- 
teen cents. This black satin ribbon can 
be rubbed with the soap-bark and used 
for trimming and strings. These two 
tips,” said Aunt Jane, holding up a pair 
of « dilapidated feathers, “can be steamed, 
then curled over the blade of a dull pen- 
knife, and, finally, held before a hot fire 
for about three minutes; they will do 
nicely for the front of the bonnet. With 
care in cutting there will be enough of 
the rough material left for a small shoul- 
der cape, and,” said Aunt Jane, opening 
a small box, “if I were you I would use 
this beaded gimp for trimming instead of 
fringe. 

“ Here,” continued the family benefac- 
tor, “I see an old plaid ulster; it is all 
worn out at the sleeves; no one can pos- 
sibly wear it in its present state, so we 
will take it apart, wash it thoroughly, and 
make a school dress for Nina. A yoke 
waist will be very nice, and five yards of 
black braid, at four cents a yard, will 
trim the waist, sleeves, and plain, round 
skirt. A small, round turban can be 
made by cutting the crown out of an 
old straw hat and covering it neatly 
with the plaid; a few loops of ribbon 
or a cheap wing can be placed at the 
side. 

“Out of this old blue serge coat of 
Harry’s, we will make a short sacque for 
Nina. The coat must be ripped, turned, 
and thoroughly brushed. The pattern 
will reach from the shoulder seam to the 
top pocket, so that all the pockets can be 
cut off. A row of black braid stitched 


around the bottom of the sacque, and” 


around the collar and cuffs, will make a 
neat finish.” 

“ You are a veritable witch, Aunt Jane, 
if you can do anything with that great 
heap of stockings; they never can be 
mended,” said Mrs. Burt, as she saw 
Aunt Jane examining the pair of hose 
which she held in her hand. 

“IT am witch enough to see that new 
feet can be put into this pair of stockings,” 
replied Aunt Jane, briskly. 

Picking up a pair of scissors, she cut 
away industriously, until six pairs of 
stockings were ready for the needle. 
Rolling them up separately, she laid 
them aside, and again concentrated her 
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attention upon the rapidly diminishing 
pile of “ ole clo’s.” 

“Qut of these heavy pieces of cloth 
you can make ‘polo’ caps for the boys.’ 
to make them look like ‘store caps,’ put 
a piece of heavy drilling inside the lining 
around the brim. The boys will proba- 
bly object to wearing the caps if they 
know that they are home-made, but if 
you will take this worn-out ‘ polo’ for a’ 
pattern, and appropriate this piece of 
quilted silk for lining, they will be so 
well pleased that they will not think of 
asking embarrassing questions. . 

“This old merino dress can be dyed, 
and made into quilted skirts for the girls, 
Double the material, then place a thin 
layer of cotton between ; baste around the 
edge, and quilt either on the machine or by 
hand. The skirts should be bound 
around the bottom with this strip of bias . 
plaid ; make buttonholes in the band, and 
attach the skirts to muslin waists, on to 
which large buttons have been sewed. 
It is much more convenient to have the 
skirt and waist separate, on account of 
the latter becoming soiled.” 

“This plaid skirt is almost like new on 
the wrong side,” said Mrs. Burt, drawing 
Aunt Jane’s attention to four breadths of 
woolen goods, which she held in her 
hand. 

“ Just the thing to make up for Ella,”. 
said Aunt Jane. “You can combine 
it with plain dark gray material—three. 
yards, at thirty-seven cents per yard, will: 

e sufficient. Make-the plaid skirt per-. 
fectly plain. Ella is quite old enough to 
appear'in one of the pretty, long over-. 
skirts worn at present. A tight-fitting, 
basque with loose fronts will be becoming, 
For fifty cents you can buy enough ball 
trimming for the front of the jacket. 
This piece of garnet velveteen will make 
Nina a pretty hood for school. Dip this 
piece of soiled white satin and these 
wigs of gros-grain ribbon into the scar- 
et dye, line the front of the hood with 
satin, and turn back about three inches. 
The pieces left from her dress will line 
the hood. The ribbon can be pressed for 
a bow for the top and back of the cape, © 
and for strings. 

“For best, get two pretty gray felt 
hats, each costing fifty cents; ribbon to 
trim them will cost about one dollar. 
You will be able to get two nice wings 
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for forty cents, which can be placed in 
the centre of the loops of ribbon. Take 
my word for it, Mary, the hats will look 
equally as stylish as many seen in win- 
dows of our prominent stores.” 
“Who would have thought that my 
irls and myself could be so neatly 
, el at a cost of less than five dollars? 
‘Two heads are better than one,’ as the 
children say, but in this case my cranium 
roved to be the ‘cabbage head,’” said 
rs. Burt. 

. “You will find it a good plan,” resumed 
Aunt Jane, “to take up one article at a 
time, and before you lay it down, decide 
in your own mind whether it is good for 
anything or not. Where there is a 
family of children, almost every article 
of wearing apparel can be utilized. Odds 
and ends that appear to be of no value 
whatever can be made up so that they 
look very pretty. By looking over 
clothing hurriedly, one becomes confused, 
and finally gives vent to their annoyance 


in expressions similar to the one I over- 
heard. But I must be off,” said Aunt 
Jane. “ John’s winter coat needs a new 
collar. I must put it on this afternoon. 
You never would imagine that the collar 
was maiie out of a piece of old velvet that 
was renovated by being held against a 
wet cloth which was wound round a hot 
stove-pipe.” 

With a nod and a cheery “ good-bye,” 
Aunt Jane disappeared througif the door- 
way. 

“T have a busy week ahead of me, but, 
thanks to Aunt Jane’s timely advice, I 
will be able to accomplish all that I 
undertake—and, what is still better,” 
murmured Mrs. Burt, as she left the 
room, “five dollars will buy Harry and 
the boys the warm underclothes which 
they would have been obliged to do with- 
out if I had spent all the money for the 
benefit of the two little girls and my- 
self.” 

M. A. THuRsTon. 





DRESS AND DRESSMAKING. 


RESS is a consideration with most 
women, and beyond the desire to look 
neat and fresh,the majority wish toa certain 
extent to be in the fashion, though no sen- 
sible woman evcr becomes fashion’s slave. 
Extremes are as much to be avoided in 
dress as in anything else, but it is very 
possible to follow the taste and style of 
the day at a little distance, so as not to 
look particularly behind the times, and 
yet to wear garments that are not, as the 
_— goes, the very newest thing out. 
ncomes have not increased of late years, 
and it often requires very careful man- 


, agement on the part of wives and moth- 
‘ers to have good clothes for every-day 


wear at home, as well as nice ones to go 
out in. Perhaps this paper may assist 
those who have not much to spend and 
desire to make that little go a long way. 
It will, at least, be written from practical 
——— of many years’ standing, as 
well as from a general knowledge of what 
is well worn and becoming. 
There is an old saying that as the da 

lengthen so the cold strengthens, and for 
this reason it is as well not to take a new 





winter dress into use too soon. Buy it 
by all means as early as possible, and 
have it ready ror bright Sundays and for 
the ( hristmas season, when friends meet 
and like to look their best, but be choice 
of it till January has well set in, for it is 
often necessary to wear a warm winter 
gown till April, and when the air is clear 
and the sunshine bright, however cruel 
may be the east wind, it is impossible to 
go about in the rusty though serviceable 
gowns that did very well in the wet days 
of November and December and under 
the dull skies of January and February. 

It is very nice to be able to afford to 
have the best new winter dress made by 
a really good dressmaker. It looks weil 
to the last thread, and serves as a model 
for cheaper gowns, but, of course, the 
first outlay is considerably more than if 
the purchaser is clever enough to make 
her own gown. The great advantage of 
this is in the cutting out. One-of the 
weaknesses of human nature is that we 
all deal more carefully with our own 
property than with that of others, and a 
woman who makes her own and her chil- 

















dren’s clothes finds that it well repays 
her to cut and contrive, to lay her pat- 
tern on several times, and consider we 
to cut her coat according to her cloth, as 
well as how to manipulate her cloth so 
that it makes the best sort of coat. 

Many very warm woolen fabrics are 
made in rather large plaids, and they 
have the advantage not only of being 
fashionable, but of not showing the dirt 
as soon as plain ones. They do not suit 
every one, or, rather, they have not done 
so, but this year skirts are made the ordi- 
nary way of the stuff, but the bodice and 
draperies on the cross, so that the pattern 
forms diamonds down the back, front, 
and sleeves. 

Thinner materials, such as cashmeres, 
are best made up over a foundation skirt 
of cambric, which costs about eight cents 
a yard, and the proper way of making 
‘these is to slope one width at the upper 
end for the front, letting the top measure 
twelve inches and the bottom twenty-one; 
cut two gores five inches wide at the top 
and ten at the bottom, one of which gues 
on each side of the front one, and use a 
me piece thirty inches wide for the 

ack, in which runnings may be made 
for three steels if they are liked. It is 
best to lay the plain material, or a fancy 
one if the dress consists of two, over the 
front width, line it to the depth of six 
inches round the bottom, and hem it up. 
Further reduce the gores at the upper 
part by stitching two V-shaped plaits in 
the centre, one having three inches plain 
in the middle, and one rather larger and 
longer in the middle of each of the side 
gores. Join the back widths and gores 
together, line and hem and face round 
the bottom, either with a narrow kilting 
or a piece of the material about six 
inches deep. Then run three widths to- 
gether without any gores, stitch a hem 
and two or three tucks with silk that 
matches, put it on the foundation like a 
full flounce, reaching to within nine 
inches of the top, tack evenly down the 
sides, and join in the front. 

For the drapery, take a width of the 
stuff, pin it on to the figure by sticking a 
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ee in one corner about half way up the 
odice. Then pin up the plaits on either 
side, leaving the lower point, rounding it, 
or cutting it off to look square. Two 
widths, or two and a half, according to 
taste, will make the back drapery, which 
needs less arranging, only the plaits. of 
the front must be sewn into it, and the 
whole plaited into the band on which the 
skirt is set. A plain, well-fitting jacket 
bodice then completes a very pretty, styl- 
ish costume. A great many of this sea- 
son’s draperies are, however, allowed 
quite long and shawl-shaped. These 
have no upward plaits, but are box: 
aeeey into the waist behind and hol 
owed out so as to set plain in front. 

All the mantles this winter are short, 
though, of course, ulsters are needed in 
bad weather. The short mantles are 
easily made at home of black damassé, 
which is again fashionable, or any of the 
pretty brown or gray fancy cloths, which 
are thick enough to need no lining. ' 

Bonnets are small but high, or, rather, 
the trimming is so arranged as to make 
them look a great deal higher than they 
are. Bows of picot-edged corded ribbon, 
with or without a mixture of velvet ones, 
are placed half upright. The majority 
are without strings, but as strings protect 
the side of the throat in cold weather 
they are frequently added, and should, 
either be of the same ribbon or composed 
of two lengths of picot-edged velvet, 
about three-quarters of an inch wide, on 
each side, with a made-up bow. 

Nothing is so graceful an addition to a 
dark dress or so easily metamorphoses it. 
into some semblance of evening attire as 
a pretty fichu. A pretty one is made of 
soft, silky Madras muslin, with a little 
piece of Mauresque lace and two bows of 
ribbon, one confining the fullness at the 
waist and the other on the left side of the 
neck, where it does not soon get dirty 
from contact with the chin. Cream or 
ivory are the most becoming tints in lace 
and muslin, and the ribbons may be blue, 
cardinal, maize, or of any color suit; 
able to the age and complexion of the 
wearer. 








MOTHERS. 


THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


| WAS packing my little, red-cheeked 
May into her carriage one brisk 

autumn morning lately, when I saw the 

nurse of my friend and neighbor, Mrs. 

Wallis, emerge from the doctor’s house a 

little way further down the road. I sent 

May off with her nurse, and waited until 

the other came up. 

..“Ts anything the matter with the chil- 
ren, nurse ?” 

. “Norah fell out of her cot this morn- 


ing right on to her head, ma’am, and she 


has been so quiet since, mistress is rather 
anxious about her. Bertie is all right.” 
Just then Mrs. Wallis, with the baby 
in her arms, tapped at the window and 
beckoned to me. I went in at once. 
Norah was a fat, healthy little thing of 


ten months old, and welcomed me with 


a steady, intelligent stare, which said 
plainly, “I know you quite well, but I 
don’t want you to touch me.” So I did not. 
It is a dreadful mistake that nearly every 
one makes. A baby does not like to be 


‘pounced upon and kissed by a stranger 


or an acquaintance any more than a 
grown-up person does. 

“ How do you think she looks?” asked 
Mrs. Wallis, anxiously. 

“ She is all right,” ? replied, decidedly ; 
“I dare say she is a little shaken, but her 
eyes are too clear and bright for any 

reat harm to have been done. How 
id it happen ?” 

“ Nurse had gone down to the kitchen, 
as she does every day, for the breakfast 
tray; she left Bertie playing about and 
Norah on her cot, and the child man- 
aged to tip right over the side of the cot 
and fell on her head ; she is a heavy child 
to do that.” 

“ Yes, she is, but I don’t think it has 
hurt her beyond the moment.” 

I stayed. a little longer to cheer Mrs. 
Wajlis, and then returned home, ponder- 
ing deeply. 

“It might have killed the child,” I re- 
marked, when I told my husband of the 
incident. 
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“ Austin says his baby is always rolling 
off the bed,” he replied. 

“ Well, May has never had a fall, and 
she is over two years,” I replied, “and I 
don’t see that with a properly furnished 
nursery and most ordinary care, children 
need have such bumps and falls as so 
very many of them get.” 

With several children to look after, 
one cannot always prevent accidents, but 
with a little forethought. and trouble they 
~~ be minimized, to every one’s comfort 
and advantage. An excellent plan, where 
there are young children pot only one 
nurse, is to fence off a corner of the day- 
nursery, making a sort of sheepfold. Tt 
can be done at a very trifling expense, 
and is an endless comfort if the nurse has 
to fetch things from the kitchen. During 
her absence a young child placed in this 
pen with some toys can come to no harm, 
as too often happens when it is left in its 
high chair or in its cot. The all-round 
chair swings, too, are safe for quite young 
children and afford them great delight. 
They are very inexpensive, and if a 
couple of now are let safely into the 
cross beam of the ceiling the swing is put 
up or taken down in a moment. 

Some mothers think it healthier to 
have their nursery without a carpet, or 
with only a loose square, but I cannot 
say that I agree with them. I proposed 
once to a mother that she should take off 
her dress and stockings and sit on the 
floor for halfan hour. She did not like 
it at all, but she said it was only because 
she was not used to it. There is always, 
in our modern houses, a good deal of 
draught cutting up between the boards, as 
well as from under the door, and I would 
advise a stout carpet that will bear. good 
daily brushing and much traffic of small 
shoes ; let it he made to fit well up to the 
wainscoting, that no unsteady little feet 
may be tripped up; and if made with 
rings, it can easily be unhooked now and 
again. But a nursery carpet should be 
well rubbed at least once a week with a 
rough damp cloth, taking care that the 
cloth is not tuo damp. A rug is a very 
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unnecessary article in a nursery, and a 
fruitful source of falls. A plain, firm 
table, with as few ugly corners as possible, 
some light chairs with cane or rush seats, 
a low chair for nurse, a fire-guard, and a 
high fender, comprise the chief necessa- 
ries of a day-nursery. Upholstered fur- 
niture is a mistake, as creating and hold- 
ing dust. Cupboards let into the wall 
ure an immense convenience in a nursery, 
as they offer no corners for the little ones 
to bump against, whilst affording accom- 
modation tur the many things needed. 
A plece should always be arranged for 
the children’s toys, and let them early 
be taught to put their toys away in the 
eg place when done with for the time 
eing. 

I would most strongly urge mothers 
not to use gas in their nurseries, or paraf- 
fine lamps, if it can possibly be avoided. 
Gas kills almost every plant kept in the 
room where it is burnt, and children are 
just like plants: they require, above all 
things, pure air, light, and sunshine; 
not gaslight, but as much daylight as 
— The sunniest room with the 
‘biggest window should be the little ones’ 
room, and no dark hangings to hold dust 
and obscure the light, ‘Gas is injurious 
in many.ways. Its light is too strong for 
the eyes, it absorbs all the pure air ina 
room before the children can get a 
chance, the heat of it is extremely ener- 
vating, and there is always the danger of 
leakages—leakages so small as to he 
scarcely perceptible, but quite large 
enough to be pernicious to health. Par- 
affine lamps, or movable lamps of any 
kind, are extremely dangerous in a nur- 
sery. Only a week or two ago I read of 
a little boy between two and three left 


. alone in a room for a few minutes, with 


a lamp burning on the centre of the 
table. Childlike, he dragged at the table- 
cloth and pulled the burning lamp right 
on to himself. It makes one shiver to 
read of such carelessness. When my lit- 
tle May is down-stairs with me I invari- 
ably place the lamp on the mantelpiece 
‘safely out of her way—unless she is on 
my lap looking at picture books, which 
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is our usua] way of spending the last 
half-hour before her bed-time. Romps 
until tea-time; _— books and quieter 
games until bed. It is very undesirable 
to undress a child and put her to bed 
when over-heated and excited from romp- 
ing; but the romps are necessary all the 
same. I would advise a hanging lamp 
of some safe oil for a nursery, or candles 
in brackets. Prevention is so much 
easier than cure. After the children 
are in bed nurse can have more light 
if she likes, provided there are two 
nurseries. 

The windows of a nursery should be 
opened frequently; in winter, or damp 
weather, only for short periods, just to 
change the air of the room. Before tak- 
ing baby back to the room, give the 
freshly admitted air time to get the chill 
off; and always close the windows at 
night-fall ; notion is more harmful than 
evening mists. Open them as early as 
you please in the morning—the morning 
air hurts no one; but evening mists are 
most harmful: and remember that whilst 
nothing is more desirable than fresh air, 
nothing is more fatal than draughts. It 
is not out-of-doors that children get colds 
and chest complaints half so much as in 
draughty houses. Nature is perfect, The 
birds sleeping in the hedges get no colds. 
It is the open doors and windows, the 
draughty stairs and passages, that do the 
most mischief; and above all, perhaps, 
the perambulators in which babies sleep 
with the hood carefully arranged to hold 
the cold wind. 

It is important to know that the walls 
of a nursery are, harmless. It has more 
than once heneened that children have 
ailed mysteriously from injurious wall- 
papers, and the prettier the paper very 
often the more risk there is of danger. 
Nothing is more cheerful or more 
wholesome than a light color wash. It 
can at any time be washed and kept - 
sweet and clean; it holds no infection, 
like paper, in case of the epidemics to 
which children are so liable, and it 
offers a good background for the picture 
which should always adorn a nursery. , 

ELLEN Hopkins. 



















































YOUNG LADIES. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


Eby up-stairs with me, Aunt Helen. 

I must take time to show you my 
things, although I really have scarcely a 
moment to spare.” 

Aunt Helen, just arrived on a visit, 
followed the pretty, light-hearted girl, 
soon to be a bride, to her room. 

“Of course,” she went on, “I’ve been 
working hard this summer. It’s been 
nothing but sewing, sewing, sewing for 
weeks, till I’m tired of the very sight of 
the machine. And if I’ve been busy 
before, what will it be for the next two 
weeks! But look here, Aunt Helen.” 

‘ Aunt Helen inspected the dainty arti- 
cles of wear which were spread before her, 
admiring the taste and painstaking dis- 
played in their construction with a 
warmth quite satisfying to Laura. 

-’“ Look at that fine tucking,” she said ; 
*T was three days over that one piece.” 

“ But, my dear,” said her aunt, with a 
look of affectionate solicitude, “I am 
afraid you will be quite worn out before 
this is all over.” 

“That’s what mother says,” said 
Laura; “but I’m a pretty good worker, 
you know, and I can take time to rest 
afterward. We are going to take a lit- 
tle journey, and then Harvey will see 
énough of me,” she went on, laughing, “to 
satisfy him. He is always growling now 
about never having a chance of a peep at 
me.” ' 

Aunt Helen gave a little shake of her 
head as the tea-bell rang, and the two 
went down together. 

Late in the evening the elder lady 
knocked at Laura’s door. 

“ T saw the light under your door, dear,” 
she said on entering, “so I thought I 
shouldn’t disturb you if I came to scold 

ou as I used when you were a little girl. 
hy don’t you go to bed, you naughty 
child ?” 

“T want to finish up this fichu to-night, 
Aunt Helen. Pretty, isn’t it?’ she held 
up a thing of delicate lace and embroi- 


“Yes; but I should think a little more 
color and roundness on your cheeks a 
reat deal prettier than any of this work. 

’m ready with the scolding, you see.” 

“T thought so, auntie,” said Laura, 
smiling up at her aunt’s face, which 
looked more sober than she had expected ; 
“and I'll listen to it as dutifully ds if I 
were a little girl still; but I am not sure 
it will do me any more good than it did 
then.” 

“Seriously, dear, I think you are over- 
doing all this.” 

“ Well, now, Aunt Helen,” said Laura, 
in the tone of one entering upon an argu- 
ment, “you know how it is with me. 
I’ve always had to make my strength and 
my work stand in the place of money. 
Father can afford to spend just so much 
and no more on me, and we have all re- 
solved, as this is the first wedding in the 
family, to have things nice. The girls 
want a nice party, and it’s only by strain- 
ing every nerve that we can have it. 
And I couldn’t have a nice trousseau 
without working for it. Janet Went- 
worth is hiring all her things made. 
Kate saw some of them the other day 
and she says they are not a bit more 
elaborate than mine that I have made 
myself. And I have always heard you 
say, Aunt Helen, that nothing is a surer 
mark of a lady than to be nice and 
dainty about her clothing.” 

“So you have, dear, but there are 
many degrees between niceness and dainti- 
ness and such excess of decoration as 
this,” holding up a garment which lay 
near her. “It makes my heart fail me, 
Laura, to think of the nerve-power and 
the eyesight and the back bone which must 
have gone into this. Have you taken 
a thought of the duties and cares and 


trials which must lie somewhere for you, 


in the future, for which you will need all 
your strength?” 
Laura laughed lightly as she folded 


. the piece of work. 


“Never mind. It’s done now.” 
“Yes, but you can never get back what 
you have expended upon it. In your 
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time of sorest need I am afraid you will 
realize this.” 

“What do you mean, Aunt Helen?” 
said Laura, looking a little startied. 

“ Just what I say, dear. Nature is an 
inexorable creditor. You think you can 
get rested when all this is over, and so I 
trust you may But sooner or later Na- 
ture is sure to take revenge for any abuse 
put upon her.” 

Laura put aside her work and, taking 
a low seat, came and laid her head upon 
her aunt’s lap. 

“Why, auntie,” she said, “I don’t see 
how I could have done otherwise than I 
am doing. People only get married but 
once, you know—that is, happy people— 
and it is a time to make much of.” 

“Yes, in the right way, dear,” said 
Aunt Helen, smoothing the pretty curls. 

“Well, it isn’t wrong for me to want 
to have a nice wedding, is it ?” 

“Not a bit, if it doesn’t cost you too 
much. Don’t you think that Harvey 
would rather have you go to him feeling 
fresh and well than all fagged and faded 
out, with a few more pieces of finery and 
a gayer wedding? You remind me,” 
she went on, as Laura did not answer, 
“of a school friend of mine. She was 
very proud and ambitious, and when her 
wedding approached was determined that 
nothing should be wanting to make it all 
that a wedding should be. Like you, she 
was obliged to bring all her own strength, 
but, unlike you, I trust and hope it may 

rove, she drew upon all the powers of 
ne body, brain, and nerves until nature 
refused further to honor her drafts. Ex- 
citement and overwork prostrated her in 
brain fever just before the day fixed for 
the marriage. Her illness was severe 
and tedious, and she lost all her beauti- 
ful hair—” 

“O Aunt Helen!” exclaimed Laura, 
in a horrified tone. 

“Yes. Her lover waited until she was 
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out of danger and then was obliged to 
take a long business journey, which was 
to have been also their wedding tour. 
When he came back she looked like a 
perfect wreck of her former self—was, in 
fact, what she called herself—such a 
fright that, in her bitterness and rebel- 
lion, she for a long time refused to see 
him. A coolness finally arose between 
them and she is single to-day, soured and 
miserable—withered, like the flowers 
which were to have adorned her mar- 
riage, her whole life spoiled for the sake 
of the fancy clothing which now lies yel- 
low and unused.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Laura, much 
impressed by the sad story, adding, after 
a pause: “ But, Aunt Laura, what can I 
do? I want to do what is right, and you 
know I would not do such a wrong as 
run the risk of really injuring myself. 
But I have got just so much laid out, and 
how can I help myself?” 

“Cut down on your plans, dear—cut 
down pitilessly. Have fewer clothes and 
less company. One would imagine you 
were never going to have any time again 
by the hurry you are in now, but you 
will be glad of something to do by and 
by, and then things left undone can be 
finished up.” : 

And Laura had the good sense to take 
the wise, loving advice. 

In the clearer light which it had 
brought before her eyes articles hitherto 
deemed necessary became superfluous and 
easy to be relinquished. The large party 
was given up for a small one, thus reliev- 
ing the pressing strain alike upon the 
family purse and the energies of mother 
and sisters. 

And the restful hours gained were 
treasures never to be forgotten by the 
bride-elect, who in their blessed quiet was 
enabled to approach the marriage altar 
with heart, nerves, and spirits well fitted 
for the solemn duties of the future. 
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KNITTING STOCKINGS. 


NITTING silk stockings is the pres- 
ent craze. Knitting-silk in all 
shades comes in half-ounce balls, num- 
bered 300 and 500. No. 300 is best for 
ordinary use. The silk costs from thirty- 
eight to forty cents per half ounce. It 
takes about four ounces for a lady’s 
stockings. From this may be readily 
judged the quantity required for stock- 
ings of a smaller size. It is customary 
to allow from two to four ounces for a 
child’s stockings, two and a half to three 
for gentlemen's socks. With No. 300 
silk use No. 18 needles; with 500, 19. 
Four needles will be required. 

Following is the plain pattern for a 
lady’s stocking. It may be varied, ac- 
cording to taste. 

Cast on one hundred and _ fifty-two 
stitches for a medium size. Divide the 
stitches so that one needle contains fifty 
stitches, the next fifty, and the next fifty- 
two. The fourth needle, of course, is the 
working needle. 

Knit one round plain. At the begin- 
ning of the omelk catch up the short 
thread left after casting on, and: knit it 
in with the working thread, for a few 
stitches, to hide the join at the begin- 


ning. 

Be in with the second round to form 
the ribbing thus: 

Knit two plain, two purl, two plain, 
two purl, etc. 

Repeat until a band of ribbing, an 
inch or more in depth, has been formed. 
Two inches is a good depth, When as 
deep as desired, form a finish to the rib- 
bing by working one round in purl. 

Now mark the first stitch in the round. 
It may be found by referring to the short 
thread at the beginning of the work and 
countiu ome from the actual point 
at which the thread would hang if not 
caught in. This first stitch in the round 
must be purled to form the seam for the 
back of the stocking. 

Purl one for seam, knit rest plain for 
every round, until about twelve inches 


have been worked. Then begin to nar. 


row for leg as follows: 

Purl one, two plain, knit two together. 
Then knit plain, until four stitches of the 
round remain unworked. Knit two to- 
gether, knit two plain. 

Next knit five rounds as before—that 
is, - one, knit rest plain, and then 
work another narrowing round exactly 
like first. All the narrowing rounds are 
worked in exactly the same way, and 
every succeeding two must have five ordi- 
nary rounds between. So continue until 
fifteen or sixteen narrowing rounds have 
been made. This brings the work down 
to the ankle. The needles should now 
contain about one hundred and twenty 
stitches. 

The rounds for ankle are worked regu- 
larly. Purl one, knit rest plain, until 
about three inches have been worked. 


The whole length of stocking before di-— 


viding for heel should measure from 
twenty-two to twenty-three inches, vary- 
ing a little, of course, according to size 
of person. 

Divide for heel as follows: 

Purl one, knit thirty plain. Leave 
rest of stitches on needle, purl thirty 
back to beginning of round, knit one for 
seam, purl thirty on other side of seam 
stitches. The heel is to be formed 
upon these sixty-one stitches, the other 
stitches being left on needles, Knit 
heel backward and forward in rows, 
thus: 

1st.—Knit thirty, purl one, knit thirty. 

2d.—Puri thirty, knit one, purl thirty. 

More stitches than sixty-one, or fewer, 
may be taken for heel if required. 

Continue as above for about an inch, 
then begin to narrow. It would be well 
to divide the stitches so as to have thirty 
upon one needle, thirty-one on another, 
leaving all the foot-stitches upon the 
third. 

Now knit twenty-six plain, knit two 
together, knit two plain, purl one, knit 
two plain, knit two together, knit twenty- 
six plain. 

ree succeeding rows are: 
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1st.—Purl all but seam stitch—which 
knit. 

2d.—Knit all but seam stitch—purl it. 

3d.— Purl all but seam stitch—knit. 

Next row narrow as above. This row, 
of course, contains a less number of 
stitches. Work five or six narrowing 
rows, with three as above, between every 
two narrowing ones. The heel now meas- 
ures about two and a half inches in 
depth. 

Close the heel thus: Knit plain to 
middle of heel, knit three middle stitches 
together (the seam stitch and one on each 
side). Now fold the heel so that the two 
needles will face each other, a stitch oppo- 
site every stitch. Knit two stitches to- 
gether at once, one upon each needle, at 
the same time casting off. Continue to 
end, leaving one stitch on needle. 

Now turn heel sidewise, pick up about 
twenty-seven stitches upon its side, pro- 
ceeding from right to left. Pick up about 
three stitches at corner of heel for gusset. 
Then knit all the stitches left upon 
needle, until the other corner of heel is 
reached, when pick up three stitches for 
gusset. Next pick up twenty-seven 
stitches upon wus side of heel, thus 
completing one round. The needles 
should now contain about one hundred 
and twenty stitches. 

Knit plain in rounds for about four 
inches. Then narrow for toe as follo: s: 

Knit two together, eight plain, two to- 
gether, eight plain, etc.. 

Knit eight rounds plain. 

Knit two together, seven plain, two to- 
gether, seven plain, etc. 

Knit seven rounds plain. 

Knit two together, six plain, two to- 
gether, six plain, etc. 

Knit six rounds plain. 

Knit two together, five plain, two to- 
gether, five plain, etc. 

Knit five rounds plain. 

_ Knit two together, four plain, two to- 
gether, four plain, etc. 

Knit four rounds plain. 

After this divide every round into 
thirds and narrow once in each third. 
So continue until each needle contains 
two stitches. Break off thread, and with 
a darning-needle pass the thread through 
the six stitches, drawing them to a point, 
fastening thread on inside of stocking. 
The color chosen may be uniform or 
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varied, according to taste. The ribbed 
band at top may be of a contrasting 
shade, if desired. It will always be found 
satisfactory to have the heels and tocs 
white. Striped or plaid stockings may 
be made by using two or more threads of 
varied tints, passing one behind anothcr 
when required to form the stripes or bars. 
If liked, shells may be crecheted around 
the top, these serving to lengthen as weil 
as ornament a stocking. Clocks, sprays, 
or borders may be embroidered upon the 
completed stocking, in bright or dull 
colors, according to fancy. 

In place of the ribbing at the top may 
be substituted a pretty pattern, as in the 
wrist of a mitten. In the same style a 
pattern may be run down the front, 
around the ankle, or upon the instep. 
Some stockings are knitted in basket 
work, as are leggings, and others have a 
band of ribbing around the ankle. 

Basket work consists simply of alter- 
nate square blocks, compescd of plain 
and purl stitches. If it is desired to run 
ribbon through the top, a row of holes 
should be made. To make a hole in 
knitting, simply throw the thread around 
the needle twice; knit one loop, purl one 
loop in next row or round, and knit two 
together over every hole in next. 

Other stockings are ribbed throughout, 
except heels, soles of feet, and tocs. The 
narrowings for such stockings are made 
in the seam down the back. 

For a gentleman’s sock cast on from 
one hundred to one hundred and ten 
stitches. Knit about two inches of rib- 
bing, then two inches plain. Narrow 
seven times, with eight rounds betwecn 
each two narrowing rounds. Knit plain 
for ankle. Divide for heel when whole 
sock has attained length of eight or nine 
inches. Knit about three inches for heel 
and seven or eight for foot. 

For a child’s stocking, cast on from 
sixty to one hundred stitches. Knit from 
two to twelve inches before narrowing, 
and preserve the .correct proportions 
throughout. 

The methods given above, for narrow- 
ing for heel and toe, are in common use. 
But there are other ways sometimes rec- 
ommended. 

To turn the heel, Welsh fashion, knit 
plain for about an inch. Then divide 
the stitches evenly into three groups and 
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narrow uniformly by knitting together 
the stitch upon each side of the middle 
group, and the stitch next it in the outer 
group. 

The toe may be narrowed by knitting 
two decreasing rounds, with three rounds 
between, two with two between, two with 
one, then every round, etc., and then 
knitting together and casting off the re- 
maining stitches, from twenty to forty, 
together, as in the common way of finish- 
ing heel. 

fhe following are pretty patterns, 

which may be introduced in stockings: 

1st pattern, for a number of stitches 
divisible by eight. 

1st round.—Purl three, throw thread 
over, knit two together, knit three. Re- 


t. 

2d round.—Purl three, throw thread 
over, knit one, knit two together, knit 
two. Repeat. 

3d round —Purl three, throw thread 
over, knit two, knit two together, knit 
one. Repeat. 

4th round.—Purl three, throw thread 
over, knit three, knit two together. Re- 

t. 

5th round.—Purl three, knit three, 
knit two together, throw thread over. 
Repeat. 

6th round.—Purl three, knit two, knit 
two together, knit one, throw thread over. 
Repeat. 

7th round.—Purl three, knit one, knit 
two together, knit two, throw thread 
over. Repeat. 

8th round.—Purl three, knit two to- 
gether, knit three, throw thread over. 
Repeat. 

Repeat as often as desired. 

2d pattern—repeat as desired : 

lst round.—Draw second stitch for- 
ward over first. Knit second, knit first, 
purl one, knit one. * Throw thread over 
once, purl one. Repeat from * eight 
times, purl one. Repeat. 

2d round.—Knit two, purl one, knit 
one, knit one loop, etc., purl one. Repeat. 

3d round.—Knit two, purl one, slip 
one, knit one, pass slipped stitch over one 
knitted (that is, “slip and bind”), knit 
thirteen, knit two together, purl one. 
Repeat. 
4th round.—Knit two, purl one, slip 
and bind, knit eleven, knit two together, 
purl one. Repeat. 
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5th round.—Knit two, purl one, slip 
and bind, knit nivue, knit two together, 
purl one. Repeat. 

6th round.—Knit two, purl one, slip 
and bind, knit seven, knit two together, 
purl one. Repeat. 

Silk socks and stockings are now con- 
sidered elegant presents. They cost more 
iv the beginning than other stockings, 
but as they wear for years, they are the 
more economical in the end. 


M. B. H. 


NOVEL LACE. 


AST on sixteen stitches. 
1st row.—Slip one, five plain, in- 

crease one by purling one, knitting one in 
next stitch, three plain, increase two, five 
plain. 

2d row.—Slip one, one plain, make 
one, narrow by purling two together, 
make one by throwing the thread over 
needle once, two plain, narrow, make 
one, narrow, make one, narrow, one 
plain, make one, narrow, make one, nar- 
row, make one, narrow. 

3d row.—Slip one, six plain, increase 
one, three plain, increase one, one plain, 
increase one, five plain. 

4th row.—Slip one, two plain, make 
one, narrow, make one, four plain, nar- 
row, make one, narrow, make one, three 
plain, make one, narrow, make one, nar- 
row, make one, narrow. 

5th row.—Slip one, seven plain, in- 
crease one, three plain, increase one, 
three plain, increase one, six plain. 

6th row.—Slip one, three plain, make 
one, narrow, a one, six plain, narrow, 
make one, narrow, make one, three plain, 
increase one, make one, narrow, make 
one, narrow, make one, narrow. 

7th row.—Slip one, five plain, narrow, 
six plain, narrow, three plain, narrow, 
seven plain. 

8th row.—Slip one, four plain, make 
one, narrow, make one, four plain, nar- 
row, make one, narrow, make one, two 
plain, narrow, make one, narrow, make 
one, narrow, make one, narrow. 

9th row.—Slip one, seven plain, in- 
crease one, three plain, narrow, one plain, 
narrow, eight plain. 

10th row.—Slip one, five plain, make 
one, narrow, make one two plain, nar- 














row, make one, narrow, make one, two 
plain, narrow, make one, narrow, make 
one, narrow, make one, narrow. 

11th row.—Slip one, five plain, knit 
three together, three plain, knit three 
together, nine plain. 
. 12th row.—Slip one, five plain. Alter- 

nate seven times, make one, narrow. 

13th row.—Slip one, five plain, increase 
one, three plain, increase two, nine plain. 

14th row.—Slip one, three plain, nar- 
row, make one, narrow, make one, nar- 
row, two plain, make one, narrow, make 
one, narrow, increase one, make one, nar- 
row, make one, narrow, make one, narrow. 

15th row.—Slip one, seven plain, in- 
crease one, three plain, increase one, one 
plain, increase one, eight plain. 

16th row.—Slip one, four plain, make 
one, narrow, make one, narrow, four 
plain, make one, narrow, make one, nar- 
row, three plain, make one, narrow, make 
one, narrow, make one, narrow. 

17th row.—Slip one, five plain, in- 
crease one, two plain, increase one, three 
plain, increase one, three plain, increase 
one, eight plain. 

18th row.—Slip one, two plain, narrow, 
make one, narrow, make one, narrow, six 
plain, make one, narrow, make one, nar- 
row, three plain, narrow, make one, nar- 
row, make one, narrow, make one, narrow. 

19th row.—Slip one, eight plain, nar- 
row, three plain, narrow, three plain, 
narrow, seven plain. 

20th row.—Slip one, one plain, narrow, 
make one, narrow, make one, narrow, 
four plain, make one, narrow, make one, 
narrow, three plain, make one, narrow, 
make one, narrow, make one, narrow. 

2ist row.—Slip one, five plain, narrow, 
five plain, narrow, one plain, narrow, six 
plain. 

22d row.—Slip one, narrow, make one, 
narrow, make one, narrow, two plain, 
make one, narrow, make one, narrow, two 
plain, make one, narrow, make one, nar- 
row, make one, narrow. 

23d row.—Slip one, five 
three together, three plain, 
together, five plain. ‘ 

24th row.—Slip one, one plain, alter- 
nate seven times, make one, narrow. 

Finish this lace by a lengthwise row of 
picots, crocheted as follows: 

One single crochet, three chain, one 
single crochet, upon every stitch of edge. 


— knit 
nit three 
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Crochet a heading as follows: 
1st row.—One single crochet in every 
stitch of top. 

2d row.—One single crochet in every 
single crochet. : 

3d row.—One double crochet in every 
single crochet. 

M. B. H. 


KNITTED BOAS. 


NITTED boas are by no means the 
clumsy articles their name suggests, 
the ice-wools and angora zephyrs being 
just the material to give the feathery, 
ace-like lightness. Long loop stitches 
are employed for these, and any one who 
has seen the gray angora caps or mittens 
can understand how easily may be pro- 
duced a boa that can scarcely be distin- 
yuished in effect from the blue fox furs. 
nitted or crocheted opera wraps in 
these rich and delicate wools are also 
beautiful wraps. Mauve, cream, pale 
pink, black, and canary are the colors 
chosen, either for the entire opera cloak, 
or for deep collar and bordering in white 
or dove-colored cloth. The following is 
the pattern of a very graceful ha dd 
wrap called the “ Barrister's Wig.” 
This meets across the chest, forming a 
hood and small shoulder-cape. It isa 
pretty evening wrap. A quarter of a 
pound and half an ounce of single Berlin 
wool is required, of some pretty, light 
color. Wind one. ounce into a single ball 
(of one thread), and the rest into double 
balls (of two threads). Use No. 2 bone 
knitting-needles. Begin at the bottom. 
Cast on one hundred and twenty-nine 
stitches. 

Purl the first row, second row plain, 
purl the third row (these three rows with 
the ball of single wool), fourth row (with 
double wool). Knit three stitches plain, 
put the needle in the next stitch, and 
put the wool three times round the 
needles, then draw through the whole 
stitch. Knit five more in the same way, 
which will make six stitches altogether. 
Then knit three plain. Repeat this to 


the end of the row, when you will have 
laid the foundation of fourteen puffs in 
the row. 

5th row.—The same as the fourth. 

6th row.—The same as the fourth, 
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only purl the row, instead of knitting 
plain. ' 

7th row.—The same as the fourth. 

8th row.—Plain. 

9th row.—Decrease the one hundred 
and eleven stitches, knitting purl (both 
rows with single wool). The decreasing 
stitch is done as follows: ‘lake two to- 
gether, purl one; repeat until you have 
taken nine stitches off; knit the rest of 
the row purl till: you come to the last 
thirty-three stitches, then begin to take 
in again, two together, purl one; repeat 
until you have again taken of nine 
stitches. Thus in the whole row you 
will have taken in eighteen stitches, nine 
at each end. ’ 

10th row.—Plain. 

11th row.—Purl both rows with single 
wool. Repeat from the fourth row, only 
you will have twelve puffs instead of 
fourteen. When you come to the ninth 
row take in eighteen stitches as before ; 
this will make ninety-three stitches in 
the row. Knit the ninth row purl 
always. After you finish the eleventh 
row, repeat again from the fourth row; 
this time you will have eight puffs. In 
the ninth row decrease as before. This 
will make seventy-five stitches in the 
row. After you finish the eleventh row, 
repeat again from the fourth row; this 
time you will have eight puffs. In the 
ninth row decrease as before to 
fifty-seven stitches. After you 
finish the eleventh row, re- 
peat again from the fourth 
row; this time you will have ¢ 
six puffS In the ninth 
row decrease to forty-eight 
stitches. (The decreasing is 
done in this row by taking 
in four stitches at each en 
instead of nine, as before ; also 
take two together once in the 
middle ofthe row. Thus, inthe 
whole row you will have taken in nine 
stitches instead of eighteen. Of course, 
do this row purl, as before.) After you 
finish the eleventh row, repeat twice from 
the fourth row without decreasing when 
you come to the ninth row, which will 
make two rows of fine puffs. After you 
finish the eleventh row repeat as usual 
from the fcirth row. In the ninth row 
decrease to thirty stitches. (Take, as he- 
fore, nine at each end, which will really 


be the whole row.) After you finish the 
eleventh row, repeat from the fourth row 
twice without decreasing, which will 
make three rows of three puffs. Cast off. 
Let the eleventh row be the last in the 
hood, so you will always have the usual 
four rows of single wool after each row of 
puffs. Crochet a border with a No. 7 
crochet-needle and double wool. Begin 
at the top, where you have ended the 
knitted part. Make four chain, put the 
needle into the first stitch of chain, then 
do one double crochet into the hood, and 
draw the thread through the three 
stitches. Repeat ail around. Draw in 
at the top with a box plait, and put on 
pompons of plush in matching or con- 
trasting color on one side of the front. 
Sew on strings of ribbon (two and a half 
inches in width), to tie under the chin; 
one yard is required for this. 





Matcu ScratTcHer.—Cute little match 
scratcher can be made of beveled edge 











MATCH SCRATCHER. 


tinted cards; they come in the form of 

panels, squares, palettes, and stars. Glue 

a pretty Christmas card on the front of 

them and a piece of sand-paper on the 

back, Suspend them with fine silk cord 
or tiny ribbon. They are very ornamen- 

tal for Christmas trees. 


JAPANESE Harr-PIn RECEIVER.—A 
novel hair-pin receiver is formed of a 
doll’s Japanese parasol. Run a thread 






















































around the inside of it near the top and 
draw it up to the desired size. Fill it 
with curled hair and knit the cover out 
of bright yellow zephyr in this manner: 
Set up twenty stitches, knit across plain ; 
knit the first stitch of the next row plain, 
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on the belt at the left side. Red plaid 
can be used, but is not as effective as 
blue. Pretty and durable scarfs for the 


bureau and wash-stand are made of the 
toweling; in this case circles are worked 
in the blue cotton where the plaids cross 
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the remainder by winding the zephyr 
around the first finger and needle four 
times, and knit it as if it were plain knit- 
ting ; the last stitch is knit plain; every 
other row is knit in this way, the alter- 
nating one plain. When you have knit 
enough to make it square bind it off. 
Slip the handle of the parasol through 
the centre of it, tuck it in around the 
hair, and fasten it by a stitch here and 
there around the edge of the parasol. A 
little yellow bow is tied on the handie 
and a loop to hang it up by. 


Linen Apron.—A pretty and service- 
able apron is illustrated here, made of 
blue plaid linen toweling. It can be pur- 
chased for fifteen or eighteen cents a 
vard, and a yard will make one. The 


feather stitching is done with blue work- 
ing cotton; the thread that is drawn 
through the open space is also of the blue 
cotton, 


A bowof blue ribbon is fastened 
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each other. Little blue tassels are made 
of the cotton and fastened in the fringe 
across the ends. Cushion and mats for 
the bureau are made in the same manner. 





CHILD’S JERSEY. 


he eighty stitches on needle, and 
knit forty-three ribs (eighty-six 
rows) for lower part of back. 

Add forty-eight stitches on each side 
and knit twenty-four ribs for upper part 
of back and back part of sleeves. 

Take off seventy-five stitches on an- 
other needle or a thread, bind off twenty- 
six stitches for neck; knit from remaining ° 
stitches seven ribs for shoulder. Add ' 
ten stitches to inner side to help form the 
front. Knit twenty-four ribs forming 
upper part of front and remainder of 
sleeve, bind off forty-eight stitches on 
outer side, completing sleeve. From 
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remaining stitches knit forty-three ribs 
for lower part of front—bind off all. 
Then take up the seventy-five stitches 
previously placed on needle or thread, 
and knit to correspond with side com- 
pleted. 

For border take up the stitches on the 
end of the sleeve, knit seventeen or eigh- 
teen ribs; bind off and sew up also the 
suck under the arms. 

Take up the stitches across the bottom, 
knit twelve or thirteen ribs, adding a 
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stitch pe before knitting, the last one 
at each end to form a point; bind off, 
take up the side stitches, knit same 
number of ribs as at bottom, adding a 
stitch at the bottom to match the point. 

For collar take up all the stitches ex- 
cept two on each side for the lap. Knit 
two ribs and make a row of holes (for 
ribbon) by loop and narrowing, knit thir- 
teen or fourteen ribs, and bind off. 

Always take up stitches on the right 
side and bind off on the wrong. 





FASHION NOTES. 





FASHION NOTES. 


Every-Day WeEAR.—The basques of 
many dresses have the skirt, which is 
laid in the deep “ pocketed ” plaits, sewn 
fast to them. This term means when 
they are run together at the top, and are 
allowed to stand out visibly. 

Norfolk jackets are made in soft silk of 
a plain color—perfectly black or dark 
red—with high collar band of the silk, 
fastened with a lace pin of Rhine stones 
or paste, and the waistband with paste 
buckle, and are largely worn, as they make 
the convenient “enough of dress,” worn 
with any skirt, to be always in good taste 
and convenient besides. 

Ribbons are in great vogue as trim- 
mings. The lower parts of waists have 
once more small basques or loops. 
Pointed waists, which continue to te 
more worn than any other style, often 
have postillions in the back with full rib- 
bon trimmings. Another revival is in 
long streamers of narrow ribbon fastened 
to the back of the bodice and allowed to 
float over the trained skirt. Moire rib- 
bons are much used by the best French 
dressmakers. 

It seems to be determined that the 
epaulettes or the cap sleeve shall be re- 
vived, but good taste on stout figures 
employs the same ribbons in graceful 
loops to give the cap effect. As they do 
not “stand out,” they are universally be- 
coming. The same loops of ribbon are 
sewed in at the inner bend of the elbow 
eeam and are caught down at the outer 





curve of the elbow, making a fan-like 
arrangement extremely stylish. Paris- 
made bodices are pointed back and front, 
a style that shows off the embroidered 
plastrons to perfection, and the epaulettes 
are now made in passementerie to match 
almost any color, and ready to sew on in 
this form, or else made of the ribbons, as 
described. 

Large square pockets appear on the 
sides of many dresses as well as jackets, 
and for stout figures they have the great 
advantage of hiding the waist line and so 
diminishing the size of the waist. In 
making skirts it is well to remember that, 
if they are short, it is better they should 
fall in straight folds at the back ; if they 
touch the ground, the puffs and loopings 
are permissible. 

A new style of making up a velvet 
dress consists in its having panels on the 
skirt, not sewn down to the underdress, 
but hanging loosely, like the stole fronts 
on a French wrap. These panels are 
handsomely lined either with mauve 
satin, cardinal, pale rose, primrose yel- 
low, or old gold. This dress is completed 
by a cuirass bodice, laced at the back, 
square or U-shaped on the front, with 
turreted edge appliquéd to the edge of 
the corsage, those of the velvet lined with 
satin matched to that which faces the 
panels. 


Lace Ficnvus.—To make the stylish 
black lace fichus is easy, according to 
these directions: Make a wide stiff band 
for the neck, the higher the more fash- 
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ionable ; cover with narrow jabots of lace, 
puts loops of fancy or planuiblack satin 
ribbon, three in number, at a little dis- 
tance apart beneath the chin at the lower 
edge of the collar band, the centre loop 
to be six inches long, those on either side 
a little shorter. Take a piece of jetted 
or brocaded net the width of the net, 
gather into as close a space as possible, 
lay under the bows, and secure firmly to 
the band. Allow the net to fall some 
inches below the waist, gather it there, 
set on bows corresponding to those at the 
throat, then add two lace flounces, one 
above the other and slightly gathered, 
and you have a very fashionable corsage 
decoration. If it is not desired to have 
the flounces below the waist, the net can 
end at the belt in blouse fashion, the edge 
laid in plaits and turned under, or the 
lower part may be simply lace-edged 
with a tiny, narrow frill, and the net 
fastened in any graceful position by using 
gold-headed pins or silver-headed pins of 
the size and style which are found so con- 
venient in the pincushion for arranging 
either the bonnet or the dress. 

If you have a last year’s cloth dress 
which needs brightening up you can turn 
it in at the neck, wear an all-around col- 
lar and a man’s necktie; white satin is 
the most ‘stylish, but piqué and cheaper 
stuffs answer well enough. The appear- 
ance of dull-colored partly worn winter 
dresses is much improved by velvet col- 
lars and cuffs, spangled all over with tiny 
gilt coins, or by working the velvet over 
with “polka” dots of gold colored silk. 


Street Dress.—A toilet of coarse 
brown woolen goods and plush has the 
skirt open on the left side over the 
breadth of plush. On this plush are six 
bands of velvet, with an olive-shaped 
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ornament of silk passementerie on the 
end of each. The woolen apron is 
plaited to the belt and raised over the 
right hip. The left side of the apron has 
a fringe trimming of olive-shaped orna- 
ments. A band of velvet is on the lower 
part of the apron. The back puffing fin- 
ishes on the left side in a short end, bor- 
dered with fringe. The waist has a small 
point-in front, and there are ends down 
the sides and back. It opens in front 
over a brocade plastron. A revers is on 
the left side of this plastron. It is of the 
same goods, bordered with a band of 
velvet. Bands of velvet are on the flap 
in the back, with an olive-shaped orna- 
ment on the end of each. A velvet belt 
is taken from the side seams and crosses 
in front. It terminates with three orna- 
ments on each side. The velvet cufis are 
bordered with fringe. 


Criotu Surr.—The morning walking- 
dress is an entire suit of cloth: dress, 
bonnet, and muff all of the same cloth 
material. This is the costume for all 
shopping hours, as well as for informal 
calls sa committee meetings, for charit- 
able occasions, for morning church wed- 
dings, except when invited to come in 
full dress for the front pews, the suit 
that is worn all day in the street. For 
example, a straight dress of grape-colored 
cloth, and a jacket of the same cloth with 
collar, plastron, and cuffs of plush; a 
cloth turban, with plush wings; for a 
muff a small bag, or, if preferred, a large- 
sized purse shirred at both ends, lined 
throughout with plush. It will be seen 
that the custom of making the accessories 
match each other as well as the dress is 
gaining favor. The muff should repeat 
the bonnet in material and color, or else 
should match the trimming of the wrap. 
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TRE Famity Purse.—The unpreju- 
diced observer might well ask what man- 
ner of woman is it that a man has mar- 
ried, when he has so poor an opinion of 
her that he does not believe ‘he would 
feel his interests as keenly as he himself 
feels them, does not perceive that their 

VoL. Lv.—15. 


interests are mutual, and that they are 
working to the same end, does not want 
to save a dollar for the common good as 
much as he does, and is not willing to 
work as hard and go without as much in 
her own way. The unprejudiced observer 
might also ask if the husband, who is so 
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close with his purse, considering it his, 
and not the family purse, is actuated by 
no meaner motive than distrust; if his 
own outside and purely selfish pleasures 
would not be interfered with in the ab- 
straction of funds if the wife were allowed 
to spend as she pleased. She has no ci- 
gars to buy, no billiards to play, no drinks 
to take, no expenses beyond those of 
her own and the children’s apparel, ac- 
cording to her idea of propriety, and 
what is really a trifle in the way of his 
own expenditure is a vast sum of money 
to her. Women do not expect a great 
deal, speaking of them in the mass, and 
not of the scattered few who are the 
children of luxury. We have known a 
wife to burst into tears of joy at being 
given twenty-five dollars to —_ her 
family of four with clothing for the sum- 
mer, going without anything new herself ; 
we have known one to take the mone 
given her by a brother for a needed arti- 
cle of clothing, and to buy with it a bar- 
rel of flour, rather than tell her husband 
the flour had come to an end; and we 
have known another to cut up every 
wn but one that she had, in order to 
eep her girls fit for school, while the 
husband appeared to know nothing of 
what was going on, and she -sat in the 
chimney-corner, never going out by day, 
growing old before her time, knowing and 
seeing almost nothing of the world, 
through the want of decent apparel. 
And if these are isolated instances of their 
kind, it is only because most husbands 
are not really mean, although they may 
have to be asked for what is wanted, and 
then may give it as a gift, considerin 
themselves generous, while the wives feel 
that they have a right to the necessaries 
of life, if no more, and that it should be 
theirs without asking. But in most fre- 
quent cases there is no expressed com- 
munity of interest, no saying or implying 
that there is just so much available in- 
come, and how can it best be used; but in 
the majority of instances if the wife wants 
an article of any sort to wear, she has to 
appeal to him, giving him a statement of 
her wishes and reasons, and convincing 
him of the necessity of it; she has to do 
the same if it is only a new pair of boots, 
and at the thought of a new bonnet she 
has to dread hearing a homily on female 
vanity and the idleness of fashions, while 


she would be surprised at herself if she 
had a fifty-cént piece in her pocket with 
which to answer a call of charity or 
buy a spool of silk. Nothing could 
have been devised to make her more 
surely feel her inferiority, or to teach it 
to the children, who see money doled out 
to her as it is doled out to them. If, 
under such circumstances, the wife sup- 
plies herself with small change in a sur- 
reptitious way, filching from his pockets 
a dime or a nickel at a time, till she can, 
at any rate, take a ride in the street cat 
without asking, and if, by means of that, 
it happens that his children are the chil- 
dren of a thief, and are, perhaps, born 
kleptomaniacs, he has himself to thank 
for the baseness that has been achieved— 
himself and his habit of making the 
handling of money the criterion of sense 
and authority —Harper’s Bazar. 





Brick PAVEMENTs.—Within the past 
few years several towns in the Western 
States have been experimenting with 
street pavements of brick. Many miles 
of brick pavement, it is needless to say, 
exist in Holland, and, if we are not mis- 
taken, there are remains of brick in the 
streets of Nantucket, but elsewhere in 
the United States this material has been 
rarely, if ever before, used for this pur- 
= According to the Engineering News, 

loomington deserves the credit of being 
the first modern town in this country to 
introduce brick paving on an extensive 
scale. The town is situated in the clay 
region, and bricks are cheap there, as 
well as good, and by careful selection of 
material it has been found possible to 
produce bricks so,toagh and hard that 
in Bloomington, where seven miles of 
street are now laid with them, they have 
been found, after ten years’ experience, 
durable, as well as cheap and convenient. 
In Amsterdam, where, although canals 
intersect the city in all directions, a good 
deal of traffic is carried on by means of 
horses and wagons, the pavements of 
small whitish bricks show little signs of 
wear, and, partly on account of their 

orosity, and partly from the numerous 
joints which exist between them, they are 
in wet weather much dryer and pleas- 
anter to walk over than stone, or even 
asphalt. In the Illinois towns the street 
is prepared for paving by forming natural 
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surface into the proper. profile; on this is 
then laid four inches of coarse sand or 
cinders, evenly spread, cinders being pre- 
ferred on account of the better drainage 
which they afford, and the whole is cov- 
ered with bricks laid flat, with joints as 
close as possible, and accurately formed 
to the desired profile. Fine sand is then 
spread over the surface, and worked well 
into the joints with a broom, and after 
laying an inch more of sand over it, the 
top course, consisting of bricks on edge, 
is set as closely as possible, and the joints 
of this also well filled with sand. The 
multiplicity of joints makes the pavement 
easy and safe for horses to travel ‘over, 
and the whole cost is only from one dol- 
lar and forty to one dollar and eighty 
cents per square yard.— American Archi- 
tect. 





NewspaPeR InpeEcency.—It is diffi- 
cult to believe that some newspapers in 
this city have any responsible editors. 
To vast numbers of intelligent and decent 
people the paper appears to have been 
put together by different persons of 
totally different abilities and characters, 
some of them wise and cultured, others 
stupid and degraded. It does not seem 
possible that a paper brimming with filth 
could be issued by an educated gentleman 
and his chosen assistants. This is not a 
mere personal opinion. For many days 
we have heard but one voice in regard to 
this matter from old and young, and that 
voice has spoken with the language of 
disgust and denunciation. Probably it is 
useless to protest, for newspapers, like 
theatres and operas, are made to meet 
demands, and their managers think they 
know the demands better than their fas- 
tidious advisers. Newspapers, however, 
are unlike amusements or books in this 
important respect, namely, that they are 
practical necessities, identified with the 
ordinary and useful pursuits of the entire 
community. They are like railroads and 
mails, things which the public must have. 
People are under no obligation to read 
bad books, or go to see and hear objec- 
tionable entertainments, but. they can 
scarcely avoid buying the most important 
and ablest of the morning journals. These 
journals therefore take advantage of 
their power in a mean and criminal way 
when they pour out on the community 
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masses of garbage which the same com- 
munity would not dream of buying in a 
book or seeking in dangerous dens on the 
Bowery. That these things are possible 
in this country and in this day, in the 
prone which are most read in all our 

ouseholds, by the most intelligent and 
cultured classes, is a lesson to every one 
who believes in God. There is no safety 
for our children or ourselves.—New York 
Observer. 


—— 


A TRAMP’S PHILOSOPHY. 


I’ve been ’round this country from Texas 
to Maine, 
And mostly with nary a red; 
I’ve walked it for miles in the wettest of 
rain, 
And slept on a board for a bed. 
But I’ve learnt a few comfortin’ facts by 
the way, 
While living this queer life of mine, 
And the principal one of the lot, let me 
say, 
Is “it’s a to whistle than whine.” 


I know that the winter’s a comin’ on fast, 
I’m aware that a home I aint got; 
I see that the clothes I’m a wearing won’t 
last 
Till I reach a more torrider spot. 
But nobody yet has discovered in me 
Anxiety’s tiniest sign ; 
And it’s jest ’cause I learnt in my youth, 
don’t you see, 
That “it’s better to whistle than 
whine.” 


It strikes me somehow that it’s mighty 
darned queer 
That fellers much wiser than me 
Keep kickin’ because this terrestrial 
sphere 
Aint jest what they want it to be. 
Their parents have filled them with Latin 
and Greek, 
But their logic aint equal to mine, 
Or’ else they would know, every day in 
the week, 
That “it’s better to whistle than 


whine.” 
Merchant Traveler. 
Prxort’s LicENsE TO A Woman.—Mrs. 
Minnie Hill some time ago made an ap- 
lication for a pilot’s license from the 
oard of local United States Inspectors, 
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but without special instructions they de- 
clined to issue one. Nothing daunted, 
Mrs. Hill wrote to Supervising Inspector 
C. C. Bemis, of San Francisco, asking 
why she should not be granted a license. 
Mr. Bemis wrote to the Board informing 
them if Mrs. Hill possessed the necessary 
qualifications they would have to give 
her a license. Accordingly the lady was 
subjected to a thorough examination as 
to her qualifications. She passed a first- 
class examination, answering promptly 
every — asked. A master’s and 
pilot’s license ‘was therefore issued, and 
the lady is now entitled to the prefix of 
“Captain.” Mr. and Mrs. Hill are the 
owners of the little steam launch Minnie 
Hill, which for the past two years has 
been plying along the lower Columbia 
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and its tributaries, doing a general sort 
of trading business. Hereafter Mrs. Hill 
is authorized to “take the helm.” This 
is the first instance where a pilot’s license 
has been issued to a woman on the Pacific 
coast.— Portland Oregonian. 





An agent for parlor organs says it pays 
to give an organ outright to some one 
farmer m a neighborhood where there 
are no instruments. As soon as it is 
known that he has one every other 
farmer’s wife exclaims: “ Well! if that 
isn’t cheek! If that family can buy an 
organ we shall certainly have one, and 
we'll get a better one than they did.” 
From fifteen to tweuty sales are the re- 
sult.—Burlington Free Press. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Parton Varreties, Parr III, by 
Olivia L. Wilson, and No. 17 of Reading 
Club Series, edited by George M. Baker, 
received. Lee & Shepard, publishers. 


MisTaKEs IN WRITING ENGLISH AND 
HOW TO Avoip THeM. By Marshall T. 
Bigelow, author of “Punctuation and 
other Typographical Matters.” Lee & 
Shepard, publishers. We quote from the 
author's preface: “It is to be hoped that 
this little work may be of use to teacher 
or scholar, by pointing out in an orderly 
arrangement the errors to which the 
best writers of English are liable. It is 
so arranged that any particular subject 
may readily be found; and is so brief 
that a full knowledge on all points 
treated may be easily acquired.” 


Youne Forks’ Pictures AnD StortEs 
or ANIMALS FoR Home anp ScHOOL. 
By Mrs. Sanborn Tenney. Boston: Le 
& Shepard, publishers. _We have great 
— in recommending these little 

»0ks, six in number. There is nothing 
in which small children are more inter- 
ested than in animals, and there are no 
other objects which can be used to greater 
advantage than these in the instruction 
of small children. The author has pre- 
pared these “pictures and stories of ani- 





mals” for the little ones to instruct as 
well as to amuse thém, and has succeeded 
remarkably well in producing six books 
that are both instructive and entertain- 
ing. These are precisely the books for 
mothers to read to their children. The 
engravings in the six books are more than 
five hundred in number, and are well 
done and remarkably true to nature. 


“My Faith Looks up to Thee,” “ Rock 
of Ages,” “Abide with Me,” “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” “Curfew Must not Ring 
To-Night,” and “Home, Sweet Home.” 
These are the titles of six dainty little 
books received from Lee & Shepard, of 
Boston. They are beautifully illustrated, 
and the most critical judgment will com- 
mend the taste and skill both of design 
and workmanship. 


Housk-PLANTs AS SANITARY AGENTS; 
or, The Relation of Growing Vegetation 
to. Health and Disease, Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. The chief pur- 
pose of the writer of this book is to prove 
that plants and flowers, particularly when 
cultivated in-doors, should be placed in 
the foremost rank of sanitary agencies. 
It is a book that should be read, and 
would be read with. profit, by all thinking 
people. Price, $1.50. 























How To STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY; 
or, Natural and Scientific Methods of 
Never Forgetting. By M. L. Holbrook, 
M. D. New York: M. L. Holbrook & 
Co., publishers. The author of this book 
believes that the memory can be strength- 
ened so as to be many times stronger than 
it would be without culture, and he goes 
to work in a plain, straightforward way 
to point out the most suitable methods. 
These we find to be perfectly simple and 
strictly in accordance with the nature of 
the mind. One of the most instructive 
pepers in the work is an account by Dr. 

. S. Townshend, of the Ohio Univer- 
sity, of the training of his own memory, 
which was in boyhood very poor and 
which was made to be won vigor- 
ous. The paper, presswork, and binding 
are unusually good. Price, $1.00. 


THe CoLumsia BicycLe CALENDAR 
FoR 1887. The Columbia Bicycle Calen- 
dar, just issued by the Pope Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Boston, is a truly artistic 
and elegant work in chromo-lithography 
and the letter-press. Each day of the 
year is given upon a separate slip with a 
cycling quotation—newsy, of information, 
or otherwise interesting. In fact, it is in 
miniature a virtual encyclopedia upon 
this universally utilized modern steed. 
The calendar proper is mounted upon a 
back of heavy board, upon which is ex- 
quisitely executed in oil-color effect, by 
G. H. Buek, of New York, an allegorical 
scene representing Thomas Stevens cir- 
cumbicycling the globe. The atmospheric 
lights and shades of sunshine and moon- 
light are charmingly vivid, yet artisti- 
cally toned. A smaller portion of the 
board contains a picture of a mounted 
lady tricycler speeding along over a pleas- 
ant country road. As a work of conven- 
ient art the calendar is worthy of a place 
in office, library, or parlor. 


Harper’s MaGazineE for January fur- 
nishes a generous installment of the novel 
attractioris promised in its prospectus for 
the coming year in four strong and fresh 
contributions—the first part of Sir Ed- 
ward Reed’s “Continental Navies,” the 
commencement of the series of Southern 
articles in Charles Dudley Warner’s 
“ New Orleans,” Millet’s “Summer Cam- 
paign with the Cossacks,” starting the 
series of Eastern Papers, and the initial 
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installment of Kathleen O’Meara’s Rus- 
sian novel, “ Narka.” Besides these spe- 
cial features the number contains a 
double installment of Blackmore’s 
“Springhaven,” the continuation of Roe's 
“Home Acre,” a capital story by R. M. 
Johnston, “A Note on Impressionist 
Painting” by Theodore Child, several 
short poems, and the richly laden depart- 
ments. 


THe TriaL oF GipEon and THE 
Countess ALMARA’s MurpeER. By 
Julian Hawthorne. New York: Fun 
& Wagnalls, publishers. The plot of the 
first novel is lnid in pre-historic times on 
the hills of Moab; that of the second in 
New York city. Julian Hawthorne is a 
writer of remarkable ability. No living 
writer equals him in the creative power 
of imagination. Take what subject he 
will, Mr. Hawthorne always throws 
around it the glamor of a charming lit- 
erary style and exhibits, even in his light- 
est writing, the color of a thoughtful and 
brilliant mind. His style is exceedingly 
fascinating. Both bound in one volume. 
Price, 75 cents. 


My Lopcer’s Lecacy; or, The His- 
tory of a Recluse. By Robert W. Hume. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, publish- 
ers. Mr. Hume in this story treats of 
some of the practical difficulties in solv- 
ing the labor and other social problems. 
It is an interesting and most suggestive 
story. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


An UnrorrunaATE Woman and. 
Ass’ya. By Ivan Turgenieffi New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, publishers. 
Able critics pronounce Turgenieff the 
foremost European novelist of recent 
times. Enthusiastic scholars in England 
are even learning the Russian language 
in order to read his wort-s in the original. 
Renan says: “ No man has been as much 
as he the incarnation of a whole race.” 
The Literary World, of London, says: 
“ He is an artist of the first order. is 
style is bright, picturesque, intensely hu- 
man.” Both bound in one volume. 
Translated direct from the Russian for. 
this publication by Henry Gersoni. 
Price, 75 cents. 


A little book in pamphlet form, issued 
by Messrs. Young, Ladd & Coffin, shows 
that enterprise and business success go 
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together hand in hand. This little book 
is comprised simply of illustrations used 
in their advertising, and is indeed very 
pretty and designed as a souvenir for 
their customers. 


THe First ANNOUNCEMENT OF “THE 
Ceytury’s” Lire or LINCOLN. 


From the New York World of May 20th, 
1865 

The following is a portion of a letter 
from George Alfred Townsend (“Gath”) 
to. the New York World, printed May 
20th, 1865. It is interesting as a graphic 
9 picture of the White House just after 

resident Lincoln’s death, and as con- 
taining the first public announcement of 
the Life of Lincoln, by Messrs. Nicolay 
and Hay, the publication of which has 
just been begun in the Century, after 
twenty-one years of preparation by its 
authors. 


“Tae Empty Wurte Hovse.” 


Sketch of the Place, and Stories of its late 
Inhabitant—The Biographers of Mr. 
Lincoln—His Domestic and Daily Life 
—~Seances with his Cubinet-—His Liter- 
ary Affinitiee—His Conversation— 
‘Anecdotes, ete—Photograph of the office 
in which he Worked. 


Wasarneton, May 14th, 1865. 

I am sitting in the President’s office. 
He was here very lately, but he will not 
return to dispossess me of this high-backed 
chajr he filled so long, nor resume his 
daily work at the table where I am writ- 
ing. 
There are here only Major Hay and 
the friend who accompanies me. A 
bright-faced boy runs in and out, darkly 
attired, so that his fob-chain of gold is 
the only relief to his mourning garb. 
This is little Tad, the pet of the White 
House. That great death, with which 
the world rings, has made upon him only 
the light impression which all things 
make on childhood. He will live to be a 
man pointed out everywhere, for his 
father’s sake; and as folks look at him 
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the tableau of the murder will seem to 
encircle him. 

The room is long and high, and so 
thickly hung with maps that the color of 
the wall cannot be discerned. The 
President’s table, at which I am seated, 
adjoins a window at the farthest corner, 
and to the left of my chair, as I recline 
in it, there is a longer table before an 
empty grate, around which there are 
many chairs, where the Cabinet used to 
assemble. The carpet is trodden thin, 
and the brilliance of the dyes is lost. 
The furniture is of the formal cabinet 
class, stately and semi-comfortable ; there 
are book-cases, sprinkled with the sparse 
library of a country lawyer, but lately 
plethoric, like the thin body which has 
departed in its coffin. They are taking 
away Mr. Lincoln’s private effects to de- 
posit them wheresoever his family may 
reside, and the emptiness of the place, on 
this sunny Sunday, revives that feeling of 
desolation from which the land has scarce 
recovered. I rise from my seat and ex- 
amine the maps; they are from the Coast 
Survey and the Engineer Departments, 
and exhibit all the contested ground of the 
war; there are pencil lines upon them, 
where some one has traced the route of 
armies, and planned the strategic circum- 
ferences of campaigns. Was it the dead 
President who so followed the march of 
empire, and dotted the sites of shock and 
overthrow? * * * 

There is but one picture on the marble 
mantel over the cold grate—John Bright 
—a photograph, * * * But as to 
his biography, it is to be written by 
Colonel Nicolay and Major Hay. They 
are to go to Paris together, one as attaché 
of legation, the other as consul; and 
while there will undertake the labor. 
They are the only men who know his life 
well enough to exhaust it, having fol- 
lowed his official tasks as closely as they 
shared his social hours. 

Major Hay is a gentleman of literary 
force. Colonel Nicolay has a fine judg- 
ment of character and public measures. 
Together they should satisfy both curi- 
osity and history. Etc. 
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CLUB-GETTERS, READ THIS!! 


| to order to prevent disappointment, we 

again call attention to the terms an- 
nounced for the Watcn Premiums. It 
is not too late when this Magazine comes 
to your hands to enter for the watch pre- 
miums, and if you want to enter the com- 
petition you must advise us prior to 
the 1st of February. No NAMES NOR 
CLUBS WILL BE CONSIDERED IN AWARD- 
ING THE WATCH PREMIUMS, BUT THOSE 
THAT HAVE MADE A FORMAL ENTRY, a8 
required by the conditions heretofore re- 
peatedly announced. 





We must know that each one is a com- 
petitor for the watches and that each list 
of names sent in by the competitors is for 
the watch club, in order to separate these 
letters from the thousands of others that 
are received and to make proper entries 
in our premium book. If any one is 
working for a watch and has not given 
us this necessary advice, we must not be 
blamed if a premium that would other- 
wise be justly earned is not awarded. 
The advice may come in any shape; e. 9: 
“I enter for the watch premium,” if 
signed and properly dated, is quite suffi- 
cient ; but all entries must be made be- 
fore the Ist day of February, 1887. We 
must. have at least this length of time in 
advance to order the watches, receive, 
and test them, and the entries will there- 
fore be closed on that date. The awards 
will be made from the list of names en- 
tered upon our list for watch premiums 
in accordance with the conditions an- 
nounced. The largest club from a State 
will not entitle the maker of the.club to 
a watch unless we have received an ad- 
vice prior to Ist of February, stating ex- 
plicitly that the club-getter is a competi- 
tor for the watch premiums. 





Now is the time to make additions to 
clubs. Every club-getter knows what 
reasons are given for evading or refusing 
renewals. Hard times and the misrepre- 


sentations of people interested princi- 





pally in the money they can make out of 
some other pabietien are the chief 
causes, and by this time the effect of such 
changes is being felt ; hence, it is a good 
time to urge the laggards, or those who 
have been humbugged into buying what 
they do not want, into making the neces- 
~— renewal for 1887. 

conomy is a good thing, and thrifty 
management is always to be commended, 
even if people are rich; but there is a 
place where economy ends and whére 
parsimony begins, and that place is a good 
one for sensible people to avoid. As to 
those who have bought something that 
was not what it was “ cracked up to be,” 
we are sorry for them, anc hope they will 
embrace the chance to come in at club 
rates before it is too late. All renewals 
at club rates must begin at the same time 
that the others of the club do, and people 
might as well have their January and 
February numbers when they are fresh, 
as to wait till the middle of March or 
April, and then find out—as many of 
our readers say—that they “cannot keep 
house without the Home.” 





With the February number of the 
Home Magazine, all of our yearly 
subscribers will receive their cops by 
printed labels. We have gone to great 
expense in refitting and changing our 
mailing system in order to insure, so far 
as in our power, prompt and regular,de- 
livery of the Magazine. 

If there are any mistakes in the spel- 
ling of the names or in other ways,.our 
friends will confer a favor by promptly 
notifying us. When the labels are once 
properly set up, there will be no more 
corrections necessary, except such as may 
be due to changes of residence, etc. 





“My pDeEAR,” he whispered softly, as 
they seated themselves on the toboggan, 
“if, on the way down, I should ask you to 
be mv wife, what would you say?” 

“What would you do if I should 
refuse?” she whispered back. ~ 

“I should heve to let you slide,”, he 
simply said. fail 8 Bazar. 
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The Home Macazinr is mailed, post 
free, to any address in United States or 
Canada at the prices following : 


a eee 
PEs © so +s + oe OO 


Three Copies, 41 tee Oe 
Four Copies, and * gift copy to 
club-inaker,  & % oo ee 


Larger clubs at special rates. 
*T.e., one subscription for a year. 


Club rates furnished on application. 
Correspondents, both subscribers and con- 
tributors, are requested to give full name 
—with Mr., Mrs., or Mi-s—in each letter, 
and to write the name of the town and 
State at length in every instance. 

Additions to clubs may always be 
made at the net club rate. Money sent 
in letters is at the risk of the person who 
sends it. 

Subscribers who wish a change of ad- 
dress must give notice as early as practi- 
cable after receipt of a number, and in 
all cases before the tenth of the succeed- 
ing month, as no change of address can 
be made between the tenth and twentieth 
of any month. 





A. T. Hap.tey, Labor Commissioner 
of Connecticut, has sent in his report for 
last year. His special attention was di- 
rected to the employment of child labor 
and weekly payments. He has returns 
from about two-thirds of the factory 
hands in the State. The question of pay- 
ments is argued at length, both sides be- 
ing fairly given. The system of weekly 
payments has been tried by eighty-five 
concerns. Of these thirty-nine report 
good effects, eight decidedly bad effects, 
and thirty-eight little or no effect. Mr. 
Hadley says on this point: 

“We reach the conclusion that weekly 
payments are of no use to the best work- 
men and may be worse than useless to 
the worst workmen, but to a large body 
who are neither exceptionally good nor 
exceptionally bad gg: payments are 
a positive advantage. man may rise 
so high as to be independent of cash pay- 
ments, or he may fall so low as to be unfit 
to trust with cash, but for those who 
stand between the two extremes cash 
payment is a means for ine the credit 
system a means for dragging them down.” 


ComMIssIoOnNER McGuave, of New 
York, has this to say about the work of 
women: 


“It is my belief that much of the ruin- 
ous competition in the work of women 
would be avoided if more young women 
who are obliged to support themselves 
would engage in domestic service. There 
is no doubt that intelligent girls who are 
willing and careful in the performance of 
housework are treated much better than 
factory girls. ‘Their mistresses as a rule 
are quick to recognize neatness and 
dispatch in their work, and are ready to 
grant many indulgences in return for the 
faithful performance of duty. The notion 
that domestic service is more degrading 
than work in a factory probably leads 
many young women to ruin. They think 
it is better to work in crowded rooms 
where the light is bad and the ventilation 
is imperfect and to sleep in mean rooms 
in tenement houses, exposing themselves 
day and night to sickness, than to work 
where they would receive free board and 
fair wages and be subject to good influ- 
ences. Many wives and mothers in the 
city, good women, too, who have much 
trouble with stupid and careless servants 
and find it a difficult matter to get any 
other kind of help at goud wages, are 
unable to understand that so much misery 
and starvation exists among working 
women. There would be less trouble if 
the foolish prejudice against domestic 
service were removed.” 





THE peace of Europe must be preserved, 
even if the Powers have to go to war to 
preserve it. That seems to be the inter- 
pretation of much of the recent talk on 
the subject.— Philadelphia Ledger. 





T Thos. P. Simpson, Washington, D.C. 
No pay asked for patent until ob- 
tained. Write tor Inventor's Guide. 


Sample Book of beautiful Cards, 14 Games, 
FE 12 tricks in magic, 436 Album verses. All 
for a 2c. stamp. 
STAR CARD CO., Station 15, Ohio. 
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